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FOREWORD. 

The Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu 
•College hasJaid dowo the following principles on 
which religious and moral teaching is to be given 
in all Institutions under its control. 

The object of the Central Hindu College being 
to combine Hindu religious and ethical training 
ivitb__the western. edocatioajsuUeA to the needs of 
ihe tune, it is necessary that this religious and 
-ethical training shall be of a wide, liberal and un- 
sectarian cliaracter, while at the same time it shall 
be definitely and distinctively Hindu. It must be 
inclusive enough to unite the most divergent forms 
of Hindu thought, but exclusive enough to leave 
outside it forms of thought which are non-Hindu. 
It must avoid all doctrines which are the subject of 
controversy between schools recognised as ortho- 
dox ; it must not enter into any of the social and 
political questions of the day ; but it must lay a 
^olid foundation of religion and ethics on which the 
student may build, in his manhood, the more speci- 
alised principles suited to his intellectual and emo- 
tional temperament. It m.ust be directed to the 
"building up of a character — pious, dutiful, strong, 
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^elf-reliant, upright, righteous, gentle and well- 
balanced — a character which will be that of a good 
man and a good citizeri ; the ft^ndamental principles 
of religion, governing, the general view of life and 
of life's obligations, are alone sufficient to form* 
such a character. That which unites Hindis In a. 
common faith must be clearly and simply taught r 
all that divides them must be ignoced. Lastly, 
care must be taken ta cuUlvale v^ \Yid^ spiff* of 
tokraftce, wl^ich not only respe^ th^ diflGjrences 
of thought artd practice amo«^ Hh^u^i Ih^ whfch 
also i:especta the diiferences of religion among non- 
Hindus, regardittg^ aH fatillis with feverence, as 
roads wheveby men approach the Supr^^^e. 

Therefore \-^\) The Religious and Ethical In- 
struction must \^ such as all 
Hindus can accept. 

%^ It must include the special teach- 
ings whfch mark out Hinduism 
from other religions. 

'j^j It must not include the distin^ve 

views pf any special school or 

sect. 

The Text Book is intended to be studied by 

Hindu youths !n Colleges, ^fter the elen^entary one 

and the Catechism have been mastered in scjio^l 
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days. It follows exactly the same general plan, 
filling in the broad outlines given in the elementa- 
ry one, and supplying details which. were not be- 
fore introduced, lest they should confuse the minds 
of young learners. 

It follows the same principle of expounding 
beliefs common to the vast majority of Hindus^ 
avoiding special sectarian views. In the Introduc- 
tion a very brief sketch of the great Schools is 
giv^n, as every youth should know of their exis- 
teiice^and of their distinguishii^ig marks. 

The name to be gJVen to these books was 
carefully discussed, and that of " San^tana Dhar- 
ma " was finally chosen, as connoting the ancient 
teachings, free from modern accretions. It should 
cover all sects, as it did in the ancient days. 

May this book also aid in. the great work of 
building up the national Religion, and so pave the 
wa}^ to national happiness and prosperity. 



-:o:- 
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Basic Hindu Religious Ideas. 



'fiH ftfrj T: ^iffur I 

INTRODUCTION. 

I *J)M«m i il gni^ti The Religion based on the Ve- 
das, the SanS-tana Dharma, or Vaidika Dharma, is 
the oldest of living Religions, and stands unrivalled 
in the depth and splendour of its philosophy, while 
it yields to none in the purity of its ethical teach- 
ings, and in the flexibility and varied adaptation of ^ "^ **^ > 
its rites and ceremonies. " It is like a river, which 
has shallows that a child may play in, and depths 
which the strongest diver cannot fathorn." It is '^f'^p.^ \ 
thus adapted to every human need, and there is 
nothing which any religion can supply to add to its 
rounded perfection. The more it is studied, the n£ 

more does it illuminate the inteMect and satisfy the 
heart The youth who learns something of it is 
laying up for himself a sure increaser of happiness, 
a sure consolation in trouble, for the rest of 
his life. 



8cc^: Sv ^ . iCai. 
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"That which supportSy that which holds ta- 
gcther the peoples (of the universe^ that is 
Dharma," 

(Dharma is not merdy a set of beliefs having 
no necessary connection with the daily life of hu- 
manity, but it is the very principles of a healthy 
and beiiteficent life. Therefore to know those prin- 
ciples and act upon then> is to be a true Aryan (or 
follower of Vaidika Dharma), and to tread the sure 
road to haj^ness, individual as well as general. 
>r!riie_etymologicaP meaning of "religion" is also 
^ the same, " that which binds together/' " Vaidika **^ 
means ** pertaining to the Veda or Perfect Know- 
ledge." Hence Vaidika Dharma means **the Reli- 
gion of Perfect Knowledge." 

One of the most remarkable things in the San^- 
tana Religion, is the way fn which it has laid down 
a complete scheme of knowledge, and has then 
crowned it with a Philosophy composed of six 
faces, but governed by one idea and leading to one 
goal. No such comprehensive and orderly view of 
human knowledge is elsewhere to be found. This 
has been sketched in the elementary Text-Book, 
but now requires some further elucidation. 

1 MdhAhhchata* Eaii^ Far7a. Izix. 59. 
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THE BASIS OE^ SANATATTA DMARMA, 

The ^i^: ^ Shrutiji, consisting of the Four 
Vedas, is the final authority in the Aryan Religioni 
and these four Vedas form in their entirety THB 
Veda, the Perfect Knowledge, revealed by 
Brahmi, seen by the ^i^his, and clothed in words 
by Them for the benefit of the Aryan peoples. 

M^ HTOT %pi «r5srfwr*.f^n»5'n' ii * 
" The Vedas, together with the Itih&sas, were 
withdrawn at the end of the^ Y'ugas. The Mahar* 
9his, permitted by SvayambhQ (Brahm^), recovered 
them by Tapas," 

It appears that modifications were introduced 
on such recoveries, which took place at the begin- 
ning of each cycle, so as to suit the again revealed 
Vedas to the special conditions of the age. For 
we read in the Devi Bhdgavata : — 

" Then, in the Kali age, He (Vi^hiiu in the 
form of Vy^sa) divides the oia^Vcda into nmny 
parts^desiring benefit (to men), and knowing that the 

1 Quoted by flha n kar^gh Ary a, and attributed by him to 
Vyite.--5^<^rra*a Bhdthya, I. 'm\ 29. 
a Loo. cU. I. iii. 10. * 
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BrfthmaQas would be short-lived and of small in* 
telligence," and hence unable to master the whole. 

Thus the |ti?his are ever watching over the 
Religion they gave, withdrawing and again giving 
revelation according to the needs and the capaci- 
ties of each age. If so much has disappeared 
from the sacred books — as may be seen by com- 
paring the number of shlokas said to be contained 
in some of them, with the extant shlokas — this 
disappearance has been brought about by the 
!Eti?his for men's benefit. 

^ In Patafljali^s MahAbhd^hya much higher fig- 
ures, as regards the extent and content of the Vedas, 
are given than are found in the now extant books^ 
He mentions 21 sl^Akh^s of the Rigveda, 100 of 
the Vajurveda^ 1000 of the SAmaveda^ and 9 of 
iSae Athar7>aveda. The Muktikopani^hat gives 2i 
sh4kh^s of the Rigveda^ 109 of the Yajurveda^ 
1000 of the Sdmaveda, and 50 of the Atkafvaveda^ 
Of these but few are now known.^ 
Each Veda has three divisions : — 

(i;) The jefffrrr Samhitft, or Collection, consist- 
ing of i|3;rf%.SQktani, SOktas, hymns used at sacri^ 
fices and offerings, the Mantras, on which the 
efficacy of the rite depends. 

\ Cf. on tjiis point the Char ana -Vy^ha., 
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^7$ The mwfxm Br^hman^nl, Br&hmanas, de- 
scribed by Apastamba as containing precepts for 
sacrifice, reproof, praise, stories and traditions ; 
they explain the connection betweefi the SQktas and 
the ceremonies ; they are treatises on ritual, but 
interspersed with the ritual directions arc md,ny 
illustrative stories, philosophical observations, and 
profound ideas, especially in the Tandya MahA-- 
bidkmana and the Shatapatha Brdhnancu Trca« 
ttses named svi^B^nrf^ AraRyakAni, Aranyakas, or 
Books, for the Forest, i, e. for study by recluses, are 
given at ihe end of the Br^hmanas. 

(3^ The TTHf^fs Upanighadat, Upani?hats, 

philosophical treatises of a profound character, 

embodying the ygftlir, BrahmavidyA, on which the 

.^SfrOar^d^kftas, or the great systems of philosophy 

O^are built up. They are many in number, io8 

?7l being the more important, and of these lo or iz 

<> are called Major, and the rest Minor. The Major 

have been commented on by the founders of the 

leading scliools of VedAnta, or by their early 

disciples^ - 

The Samhlt^, or Collection o! the JVIaatras of 
^SiJSJgs^^a, contains 1017 SQktas, arranged in 
10 gg^CHL MaqjalAni, Man^alas, literally circles. 
The SOktas are for the most part prayers to, and 
invocations of, the Devas, but we shall find later that 



,^ 
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the One Supreme Existence is also definitely taught 
in this ancient Aryan book. It is the book of 
the f[?rr Hot^ the priest who pours offerings into the 
•fire, and, as its name implies, is the knowledge of 
l^ichas, or laudatory verses, to be recited aloud at 
the time of the sacrifice. 

The Saflrfut^ of the Y^^-vtda consists of forty 
Adhy&yas, or chapters, containing 1886 shlokas» 
about half of which are also found in the RifftHda^ 
There are two main versions of it, the K^jj^hna^ the 
black, or Taittittya^ in which the Samhitft and Br^h- 
mana are mixed up ; and the Skkkta^ the wbke, or 
VdjasanepZy in which the Samhita is separate from 
the BrShmana. There are other minor differences. 
The SamhitA consists of the invocations and prayers 
offered in sacrifices in the preparation of the mate- 
rials, the altar, the bricks, the stakes, etc, etc. 
Details of the sacrifices often mentioned in histories 
— the R^jasiiya, the Ashvan>edha, eta — may here 
be found, as wdl as of domestic and other ceremo- 
nies. It is the book containing, as its name imph'es, 
the knowledge of sacrifices, and belongs especially 
to the «r^^« Adhvaryu^ (conductor), comprising 
his duties in a sacrifice. 

The SamhitA of the SAmaveda c6nta!ns 15 
books, divided into 32 chapters, again subdivided 
into 460 hymns. Most of these are also found in tho 
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Rigveda mantras, only 75 being different The 
SAi^meda is the knowtedge-of song, and its hymns 
were cKanfed by the tr^^fL.Udg&t^i at sacrifices in 
which Soma was offered, S 

The Samhit^ of the Atharvaveda is divided 
into 20 Kin^as, and these again into 731 hymns« 
Its earthly compilation is ascribed to the descen- 
dants of Atharvana, the Angirasas and the Shfigus, 
to whom it was revealed. It is sometimes called 
Brahmdveda^ probably because it was the special 
Veda used by the WW BrahmA, the chief priest at a 
sacrifice, who supervised the whole, and remedied 
any errors that might have been committed by the 
I^iri, Adhvaryu and UdgAt|:i. The name, however, 
may refer to the fact that in th^ Atharvaveda is also 
expounded the knowledge of Brahman which be- 
stows Moksha, liberation from rebirth, many of the 

^ The Samhibsl of tbe Sdmaveda comprises four 
di:fferent works, the ivnTnil) the l^:, the i^fi', and the 
VIK^^MM. All these four include the whole of the 
Sdmaveda as set to music. But as the hymns with 
their musical notations became wholly unintelligible, 
even in early days, they were rearranged into a dii- 
tinct compilation, called the Archika. On this compila- 
tion S4yana wrote his BhAshya. The figures used 
on the top of the mantras in the printed text indicate 
the notes of the gamut. 
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more famous Upani§hats forming part of it./ Fur- 
ther, it throws much light on the daily life of the 
ancient middle class Aryan, the merchant and the 
agriculturist, as well as on that of the women of the 
same class, and thus has a special historical and 
sociological interest of its own. 

There are two Br^hmaaas attached to the 
Rigveda ; the Aitareya, consisting of 40 AdhyAyas^ 
deals with the Soma sacrifices, the Agoibotra, and 
the ceremonies connected wiih the accession of a 
king. The Aitareya Aranyaka belongs to this 
BrcLhmana, in which the Aitateya Upani%hat is in- 
cluded. The Kauskttaki Br&hmana^ sometimes 
called also ShdubkAyana^ has 30 Adhy^yas and 
deals with the Soma sacrifices* The Aranyaka of 
the same name belongs to it, and includes the 
Kauskttaki Uptmi^haK There are attached to it 
also 8 minor Upani^hats. 

In the Krishna Yajurveda there are no sepa- 
rate Br^lhmanas recognised by two schools, the 
prose portions mingled with the SanJiitA taking 
this place ; but a third school separates these as the 
Taittirtya Brdhmana in 3 Adhy&yas, with a TaiC^ 
tiftya Aranyaka containing the Taittirtya Upani^ 
^hat. The Kafka and Shvetdshvatara Upani§hats 
and 31 minor ones belong also to the Krishna Ya-- 
jurveda^ The Shukia Yajurveda has the Skatapa,^ 
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tha Brdhmana in lOO Adhy^yas, the Arai^yaka of 
which contains the BrihadAtanyakopanifhat^ also 
called the VAjasaneya ; the tshopanifhat forms 
the last chapter of this Veda, together with 17 
minor Upani$hats. 

The Sdtnaveda has 3 generally known Brfth- 
manas ; the Talavakdta^ which includes the Keno* 
pani^hat ; the Paftchavinska^ containing 25 books ; 
the Chhdndogya Brdhmana, including the Upa- 
ni^hat of that name, and 14 minor ones. 

The A tharvaveda has the Gapatha Brdhmana^ 
consisting of 2 books. Many Upani^ats are at- 
tached to this Veda in different lists. The Mdn- 
dUkya, Mundaka and Prashna are among those 
classed as the 12 chief Upani§hats, and there are 
31 minor ones attached to it in the Muktikopani- 
^hat 

The 12 chief Upani$hats are: the Aitateya^ 
Kaushttaki, Taittirtya^ Katha^ Skvetdshvatara, 
Brikaddranyaka, tsha, Kena^ Chhdndogya, Mdn* 
dikya, Muitdaka and Prashna, The student can 
find the complete list of the whole 108 in the Muk^ 
tikopani^hat. 

On these Shrutis the whole fabric of Vaidika 
Dharma, the Religion of the Vedas, as it is truly 
named, is built. In modern days much criticism 
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has been directed against the Vcdas, because the 
occult knowledge, on the possession of which de- 
pends the understanding of their inner meaning, 
has disappeared. They contain in their entirety a 
system by the mastery of which all the energies of 
nature may be controlled, for it is the system by 
which these energies were vitalised in our universe 
at its beginning, and are still directed by tshvara. 
A true Vedavit could rule nature, and all her ener- 
gies would be at his service. 

It is therefore not wise to conclude hastily that 
passages in the Vedas are rubbish, or " the bab- 
blings of a child-humanity," because they are not 
intelligible to the modern student, devoid of Yoga 
and of inner knowledge. The student should sus- 
pend his judgment whenever he feels inclined to 
see absurdity, remembering that some of the keen- 
est intellects produced by humanity have seen 
wisdom where he sees none, and he should wait 
dfttil riper years and increased purity of life have 
opened his eyes. 

The Vedas are summed up in the GAyatrt, the 
GAyatrt in the Pranava, and the Pranava is the ex- 
pression of the Absolute. This statement is rep)eat- 
edly made in the Vedas themselves, and occurs 
again and again in Samskrit literature. The real 
meaning or significance of this mysterious fact can 
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only be discovered by prolonged study and medi- 
tation. 

Next in order to the Shruti in authority conies 
the f^: Smj-itih, which explains and developes 
Dharma, laying down the laws which regulate 
Aryan national, social, family and individual obli- 
gations. They are the text-books of law, and are 
very numerous, ^ but four of them are regarded as 
the chief, And these are sometimes related to the 
four Yugas, Manu being said to be the authority 
for the Satya Yuga, Y^jftavalkya for the Treta, 
Shaflkha and Likhita for the DvApara, and ParA- 
shara for the Kali. 

" [The laws] of Manu are declared for the Kfita 
Yuga, those of Y^jftavalkya for the Treta ; those 
of Shaflkha and Likhita are remembered for the 
Dvapara, those of Parftshara are remembered for 
the Kali." 

Thus we see that, as in the case of the Vedas, 
the ^i^his with the necessary authority made al- 
terations and adaptations to suit the needs of the 
time. It was this flexibility, characteristic of the 

1 See the Introduction to M&Q(jlilik'8 translation of tho 
yyavaho^a Jifay^hha and TdgnavalJtya SntfUi. 
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San4tana Dharma, that preserved it through so 
many ages, when other ancient religions perished* 
The above saying, however, is in no way followed 
to-day. 

Of the authority of the Shruti and Smritii 
Manu says : 

% ^r^f^*^^Ni^ ^rMT ^ ft fHi^ u ^ 

" The Veda is known as Shruti, the Dharma- 
shAstras as Smjriti ; these should not be doubted 
(but carefully consulted and considered) in all mat- 
ters^ for from them Dharma arose." 

Of these Smfitis, the two of Hwu and YljiU- 
valk^ are universally accepted at the present time 
as of chief authority all over India, and V4jlia- 
valkya is chiefly consulted in all matters of Hindu 
law. The other Smfitis are drawn upon when it is 
necessary to supplement these. 

Manu, the original lawgiver of the Aryan race, 
is 3aid in the Ndrada Smrtti to have composed a 
Dharmashastra in 100,000 shlokas, arranged ix\ 
io8o chapters ; this was reduced by Ndrada to 
i2,ooo shlokas, by MArkaii^eya to 8ooo, and by 
Sumati, Bhrigu's son, to 4000, The Laws now 
exist in 12 books, containing only 2685 shlokas. 

1 Loo, Git, ii. 10. 
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Manu expounds the origin of the universe, and 
then desires Bhpgu to recite the Institutes as 
taught by himself. Bhfigu, accordingly^ sketches 
the work, and then expounds in detail the duties 
of the student (chap, ii.), householder (chap, iii.), and 
of one who is a SnAtaka (chap, iv.) ; he then deals 
with food, impurity and purification, and with 
women (chap, v,), and finishes the orderly life by 
describing the two last stages of the forest-dweller 
and the Sannydsi (chap. vi,). The duties of a king 
are then laid down (chap, vii.), and the adminis- 
tration of civil s^nd criminal law (chap* viii,)^ This 
is followed by the " eternal laws for a husband and 
his wife," the laws of inheritance, the punishments 
for some crimes, and some additional p/ecepts as 
to royal duties (chap ix.). The rules for the four 
pastes, chiefly in times of distress, follow (chap, x.), 
s^nd then laws on penances (chap. 3^i.). The 12th 
chapter deals with transmigration and declares that 
supreme bliss is to be gained by the knowledge of 
AtmA, on whom ^* the universe rests," 

The Ydjnavalkya Smriti consists of 3 AdhyA- 
yas, or chapters, which contain loio shlofcas. 
They deal respectively with Ach^ra (Conduct), 
VyavahAra (Civil Law), and Prayashchitta (Pen^ 
ances). In the first AdhyAya the duties of the 
Qastes and Ashrams^s are expounded, foods af© 
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dealt with, gifts, offerings, certain rites, and the 
duties of a king are explained. In the second, 
civil law and procedure and punishments for crimes 
are laid down. In the third, purifications are 
given, and these are followed by an explanation of 
duties in time of distress, and those of a forest- 
dweller and an ascetic, and some physiological 
details ; then follows a disquisition on the univer- 
sal and the individual Soul, the paths of liberation 
and of bondage, yoga, the siddhis, and transmigra- 
tion, together with a number of penances. 

Next in succession to the Smpti come the 
SUWlW, PurAnAni, the PurAnas, which, with the 
f^fr^TM Itih^sAh, the history, are sometimes said to 
form the ^n^^mt^^'i Paftchamo Veda, the Fifth 
Veda. NArada, in telling Sanatkumftra what he 
has read,^ calls them the fifth, and Shafikara says 
on this: 'TS^^t^sl In the Bhdgavata Purdna 
occurs the phrase : — 

VyAsa "having recovered the four Vedas, 
named the !Rik, Yajuh, SAma, and Atharva, com- 
pleted the Itih^sa and Purina, called the fifth 
Veda." 

1 Chhc^/^ogyop, 7X1. i. 2. s Loo, oit, I. It. 20. 
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So also is it written : — 

" Always, in each DvA para age, Vi^h^u, in the 
form of Vy^sa, reveals the Pur^nas, as is fitting, 
for the sake of Dharma." 

Madhva says that "like the six Aftgas, the 
Pur&nas, etc. are adapted to give a knowledge of 
the Vedas, and are therefore worthy objects of 
study." 

So also Yijflavalkya : — 

" The Vedas, along with the Pur^^as, the Ny4- 
yas, the Mim^ftsAs, the DharmashAstras and the 
Aftgas, are the fourteen sources of knowledge and 
Dharma. (The student should) expound the 
Vedas with (the help of) the Itih^sas and 
Puranas." 

Eighteen Purftnas are reckoned the chief, and 
there are another eighteen, styled Upa-Pur^nas, or 
lesser PurAnas. The i8 mukhya, or great, PurAnas 

1 JDevi Bhdg. I. 1U« 18. > Loc, cH, I. i. 3, 
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are: Brahmd, Padma, Vi§hnu, Shiva, BhAgavata, 
NArada, MArkan^eya, Agni, Bhavi^hya, Brahma* 
vaivarta, Liftga, V^r^lha, Skanda, VAmana, KOrma, 
Matsya, Suparna or Garudla, and Brahm^nda. 
The i3 Upa-Pur^nasare: SanatkumAra, Narasiflha, 
BrihannAradiya, Shivarahasya, Durv&sas, Kapila, 
V&mana (in addition to the Purina thus named), 
BhArgava, Varuna, KAIikA, SAmba, Nandi, SOrya, 
Par&shara^ Vasijhtha, Devi Bhdgavata^ Ganesha, 
Hansa. 

There has arisen a dispute as to which of the 
two, the Vai§hnava BhAgavata or the Devt BhAga- 
vatay is the PurAna and which the Upa-PurAna, and 
the point remains undecided ; but it is certain that 
both are equally valuable and instructive. The 
Devi BhAgavata is specially fitted for those who are 
inclined to metaphysics and science, while the 
Vai^Unava BhAgavata is niost acceptable to the 
devotional temperanjent. 

The Pur^nas contain the history of remote times, 
when the conditions of existenqe were quite different 
from those which prevail in our days ; they also de- 
scribe regions of the universe not visible to the or- 
dinary physical eye. Hence it is unfair to regard 
the conceptions of the Pur^nas as being of the 
sanie nature as those of modern Science. When 
yogasiddhis are developed, the Paur^pic pictures 
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fX the universe and its past history are seen to 
be infinitely more correct than those arrived at 
by the modern scientific use of our physical organs 
of perception, however tnuch these may be aided by 
delicate scientific apparatus. Certain definite cha* 
racteristics ef a Ptirftna are £iven in the VtfA^ 
PurAna and in others : — 

"Creation, Secondary Creation, Genealogy, 
HanvantaraSjand History, such are the five marks of 
a Purina,'* 

Vyftsa is the compiler of the Pur^^as from age 
to age, as we have seen, and for this age he is 
Kn^hna Dvaip&yana, the son of Par4shara. 

The other part c^ the Fifth Veda is the Itih^sa, 
the two great «pics, the Rdmdyana and the MahA- 
Mdfata. These are so well known that little need 
be said of them here. 

The Rdmdyaita has for author Vaimiki, and is 
the history of the family of the Solar Race, descen- 
ded from Ik§hvtlku, in which was born the Avat^ra 
of Vi§hnu, R^machandra and his three brothers. 
The story of llieir birth, education, and marriages, 
the exile of R^machandra, the carrying off and 
recovery of SitA, his wife, the destruction of RAva^ia 
2 
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the R&k$hasa, and the reign of R^machandra, are 
detailed at length. The whole gives a vivid picture 
of Indian life, as led towards the close of the Treta 
Yuga, and is intended to provide, in the life of 
R&machandra and his brothers, a model of fraternal 
affection and mutual service, leading to prosperity 
and general welfare, that may serve as a lesson and 
inspiration in true Aryan living, and a model of 
kingship for all Aryan rulers. It is, perhaps, almost 
needless to add, that the life of Sltft has always 
been, and is, regarded as the most perfect example of 
womanly fidelity, chastity and sweetness to be found 
in literature. 

The Mahdbhdrata was compiled by VyAsa,. 
early in the Kali Yuga, but different recensions of 
it have been made. 

Tlie story is far more complicated and more 
modern tiian that of the Rdrndya^ia, and relates 
the varying fortunes of a family of the Lunar 
Race, which, rent by jealousies and rivalries^ 
perished by internecine strife. Against this dark 
background stands out the figure of the Avatlra^ 
Shri Kyi^hna, dominating the whole, surround- 
ed by the PAndava family, which triumphs by 
virtue of its righteous cause over the opposing 
Kurus ; while, among the lattet', shine forth the 
heroic Bhi^hma, Drona, and Karna, the splendid 
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hut doomed defenders of wrongful sovereignty* 
The story fitly opens the Kali Yuga, in which good 
and evil contend with almost equal forces, and in 
which ethical problems and the complicated workr 
ings of Karma baffle and bewilder the mind ; ia 
the destruction of the best and wisest of the 
K§hattriya caste it seems to presage the coming 
invasions of India, and in the gloom of its closing 
earthly scenes to forecast the darkness that was 
soon to settle down on AryAvarta. The main 
thread of the story is constantly broken by inter- 
ludes, consisting of instructive lessons and stories, 
ampng which are the immortal discourse of Bhi$hr 
ma on Dharma, and the most famous jewel of 
Aryan literature, the Bhagavad-Gttd. The whole 
forms an encyclopaedia of history, morals and reli- 
gion, unsurpassed, or even rivalled, by any other 
epic in the world. 

the science and philosophy of 
sanAtana dharma. 

The Science of ancient India was contained in 
the ir^f^ Shadafig^ni, the Six Limbs, or Branches, 
of the Vedas. Its Philosophy was contained in 
the qTf^^n^ §ha^-Darshanani, the Six View% 
or Systems. They are all designed to lead 
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man to the One Science, the One Wisdom, which 
saw One Self as Real and all else as unreal. The 
il^i^his, realising the unity of all knowledge, made 
no distinction between science, philosophy and re-B 
ligion. All alike were based on the Veda ; the 
sciences were the VedAflgas, the limbs of the Veda, 
the philosophies culminate in the Ved^nta, the end 
of the Veda. And they were all summed up to-r 
gether as the Lesser Knowledge, the Kf^a»kdge 
of the One being alone sup^me and indivisible; 
even the revealed Veda was included in the 
former, in virtue of its being revealed, whereas in 
the latter the Att^k Hnpws Itself. Thus it is 
written : 

fppT^ ^^^ ^^^V HiHili^M^^^j ftrw 9i^ «W*i^ 

•* Two knowledges are to be known, thus say 
the knowers of Brahman — the supreme and the 
lower. The lower: Iligveda, Yajurveda, S&ma* 
veda, Atharvayeda, the Method of Study, the Me^ 
^hod of Ritual, Grammar, Dictions^ry [Philology], 
Prosody, Astrology. The supreme, >yhereby That 
pternal is reached." 

The six Aftgas are expounded in a vast mass 
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of literature divided under six heads ; it is com- 
posed of wiTTPf SQtri^^i, SMras, with commentaries. 
A SOtra is an exceedingly terse aphorism, literally 
a " thread," and it is easy to understand that where 
knowledge was orally transmitted^ this style of 
composition would be exceedingly valuable* It 
appears to be certain that the Sfttras were the 
summing up of teachings contained in a vast mass 
of literature, long lost These brief condensed 
aphorisms obviously contain the distilled essence 
of profound and abstruse teachings. These being 
lost, the S6tras needed to be again expanded and 
explained by the teacher, and hence grew up a 
huge array of commentaries, containing traditional 
explanations, with the comments of the immediate 
writer. 

The six Aflgas, as just mentioned, were : 

li Shik^A, Method of Study : that is a know- 
ledge of phonetics, in which pronunciation and 
aecent were fully dealt with in an extensive liter- 
ature, the text of the Vedas being arranged in 
various forms or P^thas, which guarded it from 
alteration — the Pada-p^tha, giving each word its 
separate form, the Karma-p^tha, connecting the 
words in pairs, and Other more complicated 
methods. 
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2. Kalpa?^, Method of Ritual ; to this belong 
the Shrauta SUtras, explanatory of the ritual of 
sacrifices in the three fires ; their supplement, the 
Shulva SAtras, dealing with the measurements 
needed for laying out the sacrificial area, a subject 
that entailed full knowledge of geometry, which 
is consequently taught therein (the 47th proposi- 
tion of Euclid, Bk. i. is the first subject dealt 
with in the Shulva SAtras) ; the Grihya SUtfas, 
relating to domestic life ; and the Dharma SHiras^ 
treating of customs and laws. 

3» Vyitta*nai)am, grammar ; of which PAntni £5 
the latest great representative, having summed up 
what went before him, and dominated all who 
followed him. 

4. Niruktam, philology, etymology; YAska 
represents this Aftga, as P&nini represents the 
Vy^karanam, and has left a great commentary 
based on an earlier work. 

5. Chbanda^j, metre, dealing with prosody, a 
matter of vital importance in connexion with th^ 
Vedas, of which the latest and best representative 
is Pingala. 

6. Jyoti$ham, astronomy, including astrology, 
dealing not only with the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but with their influence on human 
aflfairs. 



l-> 
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The Six Darskaims are best understood by 
being seen in relation to each other rather than in 
opposition, for they form, in their entirety, one 
great scheme of philosophic truth. They are arran- 
ged in pairs. 

9^x^'' Ny^yah, ^r^tf^ Vaishe§hikani, 



'^ii'~~^ m^ S^ftkhyam.^iifir Yoga^. 

v- ^Htm MlmimsA, ^^fn^' Vcd^ntat, 

The PrastMna Bheda of MadhusQdana Saras- 
vatf, after summarising the Six Darshanas, lays 
stress Km their unity. " In reality, all the M^wiiff 
who have pnat forward these theories agree in wish- 
ing to prove tlw existence of the One Supreme 

Lord withoat a second «These Munis cannot be 

in error^ constdenng that they are omniscient : and 
thesedifferent views have only been propounded by 
them, in order to keep off all nihilistic theories, and 
because they were afraid that human beings, with 
their inclinations towards the objects of the world, 
could not be expected at once to know the true 
goal of man." * 

As the Shruti says : — 

1 Quoted in Max^Hf mier's Six Systemt. Pp. 107, 108. 
* Brahaiacindwp, 19' 
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" Cows are maf^-coloured ; but Ibe tmHc {of all) 
has but one colour. Look on knowledge as the 
miUc, and on the teacher a& the cows." 

In each Darshana there is a J?.i?hi as Teacher, 
who gives its principles in the form of aphorisms, 
terse sentences, ^w^ SOtrfini, Siitras, and a ^^r^, 
Bh^^hyam, a commentary, regarded as authoritative. 

On these SOtras and commentaries the Dar- 
shanas are based. The object of all is the same — to 
rescue men from sufferings, and the way of rescue 
is the same — the removal of ignorance, which 
is w^i Bandhah, bondage, and consequent union 
with the Supreme. Thus the Ny^ya calls ignor- 
ance RUiiJciiH Mithyajftanam, false knowledge ; the 
S^ftkhya calls it 9T^7« Aviveka^, non-discrimi- 
nation between the Real and the unreal ; the 
Ved^qta calls it ht^to AvidyA, nescience. Each 
philosophy aims at its removal by ^fR JftAnam, 
wisdom, whereupon BTm?^: Anandah, bliss, is enjoy- 
ed. This Ananda is the nature of the Self, and 
therefore cannot accurately be said to be obtained. 
The Self is Bliss, and it is only necessary to re- 
move the illusion which causes suffering in order 
that Bliss may be enjoyed. The Nydya hence 
speaks of its object as «rT^: Apavai^ah, deliver- 
ance, liberation ; and »to* Mok§hah,or sro? Muktil?, 
liberation, is the universally accepted goal. 
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The ?,i§hi of the Nydya, the system of Logfc^ 
is Gautama, and his Siitras are divided into 5 
Books. The authoritative commentary is that of 
VatsyAyana. He lays down 16 t|^^|: Padarth^t, 
or topics, into which he divides knowledge, and 
then proceeds to define them, m:^ Lak^hanfl^, and 
to examine them, tr^i^rr Parikshft. He begins with 
JWm Pram^nam, measure, or proof,, or right percep- 
tion, which comprises : k^ Pratyaksbam, sense 
perception, 8n«lt<f> AnumAnam, inference, vqiinl 
Upam^nam, comparison,or analogy, and igif : Shab- 
da^, the word of an expert. By these means 
objects of knowledge, Jnrt Prameyam,are establish- 
ed. He then, after discussing the four succeeding. 
Pad^rthaSy defines a syllogism, reasoning, con- 
clusion, ai^ument, and then deals with various kinds 
of fallacies and sophisms. When man by right 
reason has freed himself from false knowledge, then 
he attains liberation. 

The Vaishe^ika, the System of Particulars^ 
literally, has for its 5i§hi Kanfida, and for its 
Bha§hya that of PrashastapAda. KanSda laid 
down 6 Pad^rthas, underwhicballnameable things 
could be classified— categories, in fact. These are ; 
f^, Dravyam, substance ; 5^: Guna^^. quality ; ^ 
Karma,action; Hr«?r55i, SSlmAnyam, what is common^ 
^ e. makes a genus j ft^: Vishe§ha^, particubirLty^ 
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what makes an individual ; and ^r>nni: Samavftya^^, 
inseparability. B?«rnr: AbhAva^ privation, non-being, 
a seventh PadArtha, is required by later philoso- 
phers of this School. Kan&da has 9 subdivisions 
under the head of substances — the S S?rrf% BhOtAni 
or elements ; ^m^: K^la^, Time ; f^ Dik, Space ; 
•TTfirr Atm^, the Self; and ipr: Manah, mind. The 
universal form of the Self is God, the individual the 
ifWW JivAtml ; of the BhOtas, «TT^^t Akishah is 
eternal and infinite, whereas ^firfir Prithivi, earth, 
•Tr?: Apat, Water, %^: Tejafe, fire, ^rrj: Vdyu^, air, 
are atomic ; the atom, 97^: Anu^, of each is eternal, 
but the aggregations that make our earth, water, 
light, and air, are temporary ; creation is due to the 
conjunction of the atoms, the ceasing of a universe 
to their disjunction. 

The Saftkhya, the system of Number, looks 
back to Kapila as the giver of its Sfttras, but their 
extant form is not regarded as that in which they 
were originally delivered. There are two BhA^hyas 
considered to be authoritative, those of Aniruddha 
and Vijft^nabhil<?hu. There is also a third BhA- 
§hya, by Ved^nti Mah^deva. Another and older 
authority for the Sftftkhya is the SdHkhya-MrikA 
of fshvara Krishna with the Bhft§hya of Gaudlapftda, 
and the much later Tlk5l called the Sdfikhya Tat* 
ipa-Kaumudi of V^chaspati Mishra. There is a 
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higher authority mentioned by Vijflftnabhikshu as 
the text book of the S^ftkhya, and as older than 
the present SOtras, ascribed to Kapila himself, the 
Tattva'Snmdsa'SHtras^ on which several commen- 
taries have been written. 

The SAftkhya is an account, primarily, of the 
"How" of creation ; it is often called Anishvara, 
without a supreme Lord, but there is in it no denial 
of Ishvara, and the repeated appeals to the Shruti 
as the final authority, above perception and infer- 
ence, are evidence to the contrary. But Kapila was 
engaged with the order of happening, not with the 
cause thereof. There are two primary roots of all 
we see around us, j^: Puru§hab, Spirit, ir^ff^: Pra- 
kfiti^. Matter. Puru^ha is many, as appears by the 
differences in happiness and misery, birth and 
death, etc., but all are of like essential nature ; 
Puru^ha thus may be taken to represent a totality, 
the Subject side of existence. Prakriti is the Object 
Side of existence, and produces 23 substances, 7 of 
Which share the name of Prakpti, and 16 are f^«i?rn: 
Vikftrat, or f^^H^: Vikfitaya^, modifications. 
Prakfiti, as the opposite of Puru§ha, is iMm^H . 
Avyaktam, the producer of all,but itself unproduced, 
the unmanifested. From this, in contact with Puru- 
§ha, are produced in order: i?^ Mahat or ^j%: Bud- 
elhil^,the Pure Reason; «TffR! Ahamk^ra^, the " I " 
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ttiakitig principle, the individualising or separative 
power ; this $ if ^m i a ii f Qi: Tanm^tra^i, " tneasures of 
"That," the essential powers that later foi^ni the 
senses, 'then come the 16 Vik^ras: 5 ^tfPfu ri ^i 
fiuddhtndryAni, the perceptive organs, or senses; 
the 5 ^**ti^ ' ni|Q> Karmendriy^ni, the organs of 
action ; H^t Manat, the mind, which is the unifying 
centre of the Indriyas; the 5 TdSf^T^ Mah4bh6t4niV 
great elements— ether, aif, fire, water, earth. After 
this enumeration of the pi'inciples of the evolution 
of the universe, the S4flkhya alleges thetr^Eo^ Trai- 
gunyam, of the triple natufe of Matter, its three 
Gunas, or constituent factors: ^: Tamab, Cin 
Rajah, and ^m Sattvam. When these are in equi- 
librium there is no activity, no evolution ; when 
they are out of equilibrium evolution begins. This 
evolution, ^^: Sancharah, is next dealt with, and 
the succeeding dissolution, srflr^r^it: Pratisamchara^i, 
and the meaning of wrsm^ AdhyAtmam, Brf^r?^ 
AdhibhOtam, and btt^^^ Adhidaivatam, as applied, 
to Buddhi, Manas and the 10 Indriyas. This is. 
followed by an elaborate enumeration of activities, 
facts, and qualities, that must be studied in the 
books on the system, concluding with an explana- 
tion of the triple nature of Bandha, Moksha, Pra- 
m^na and jifj Du^kham. 

The Yoga, the system of Effort, or of Union, 
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lias, as the giver of Its SOtr^s, Fataftjali, and the 
VyAsa Bh^hys^ ia its commentary. It is some-r 
times called the Seshvara Sftftkhya, the SAftkhya 
with an (shvara, becaqse it accepts the S^Akhys^ 
us philosophy, and ir^ adding to }t a system of 
effort which should set the Puru^ha free, it makes 
qne of the n^eans of freedom JHii ii r ii q ij i i Ishva-? 
rapranidhanan^, "Self-surrender to the Lord." 
Patafljali then defines Ishvara, as a special Puru$h^ 
who has not bqen touched by pain, action, eonse-? 
quences of section, and desires, unlimited by time j 
n^ ^rmi W^' ** His name is Om." The Sfltras 
are 198 in number, arranged in 4 P&das, find have 
as aim the exposition of the means of stopping the 
constant movements of the psnt Chittam, the think<t 
tng principle, and thus reaching ^^rrf^: Sam&dhi^, 
the perfectly steady and balanced condition, froni 
which IK^ Kaivalyam, the isolation of the Puru^ha. 
i,e. the separation from Prakyiti, can be gained, 
One book oqt qf the four is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the ft^rRlr: VibhQti^, the powers, obtained in 
the course of Yoga, but it is remarked that these 
im^Sni Siddhaya^, are obstacles in the way of Sa-» 
m^dhi, and they are therefore not desirable. 

The remaining pair of systems is entitled the 

MimimsH, for both deal primarily with the leading 

n '"T " ■ ■ . ' j\ 

} <Stferfl»i^ i. 23. 
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principles to be adopted in interpreting the text of 
the Vedas. But the PCrva MimAnsi generally bears 
the name, the Uttara Mim&ns& being usually 
known as the VedAnta. 

The PQrva, or Earlier, Mimftnsft has Jaimini as 
the giver of its Siitras, Shabara's Bh^hya being 
the authoritative commentary. It is concemecj 
with the ^H^i oi Karmak^n^am of the Veda, that 
is with the sacrifices, offerings, and ceremonials 
generally ; while the Uttara, or Later, Mfm^msi is 
concerned with the sriHcrr^ Brahmajfl^nam of th^ 
Veda, tlie knowledge of Brahman. The Mim^msA 
S(^tras are divided into 12 books, deal ing with 
the Karmak^^^a in minute detail ; they also contain 
H discussion of the Pram&nas, which are regarded 
as five, Pratyaksham, AnumAnam, UpamAnam, 
Arth^patti (presumption), and Shabda. Authority 
is, in the Mim^ms^, vested only in the Veda, 
which, Jaimini devotes himself to proving, is of 
superhuman origin. 

The Uttara Mimamsft, or Vedftnta, is the Dar- 
shana which may be said to dominate Indian 
thought in the present day, in its three forms. Its 
S(itras are the Brahma-SQtras, given by Vy&sa, or 
Krishna Dvaip^yana, called also BcLdr^lyana. The 
Ved^nta has three great schools : the aq%^, Advai- 
;am, non-duality, the authoritative Bha§hya of which 
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is by Shaftkara ; the RT^g i t ^gf, Vishi^ht^dvaitam, non- 
duality with a difference, with the BhA«^ya of 
RamAnuja; the \<^, Dvaitam, duality, with the 
BhA^hya of Madhva. Further, the student of the 
Ved^^nta being expected to travel through three 
stages, n^H-i^ PrasthAnatrayam, the study of the 
Bhagavad'GitA^ the Upani^hats, and the Si^tras, 
each of the great commentators, or his early disciples, 
has written on each of these three. The Bhagavad- 
Gttd is the application of the philosophy to life, the 
explainer and the guide of conduct. The UpanifhaU 
contain the philosophy in an intellectual form, and 
on them the intelligence is exercised. The S'Attas 
suna up the philosophy in terse aphorisms, intended 
to serve as the seeds for meditation, their deepest 
meanings being only attainable in Sam^dhi. For 
this reason no man was admitted to the study of 
the Ved^nta until he possessed the Four Qualifica- 
tions : \^x^ VairAgyam, ni%^: VivekaJ^, ^^gpff^s 
§hat-sampattit (the six mental and moral require- 
ments) and s^irr Mumuk$h^, and was thus fit for 
its reception. 

The Dvaita Ved^nta insists on the separateness 
of the Jiv^tmA and Param^tmA. 

It teaches that Vi^hiau is the Supreme Deity, 
and formed the universe out of Prakpti, already 
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existing.; Vi§hnu is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, and matter is the material cause thereof, as 
the goldsmith and the gold are the double cause 
of the bracelet. Both Vishnu and Prakfiti are 
beginningless and endless, as also is Jtva, the in- 
dividual soul ; but Prakf iti and Jtva are subordi* 
«ate to, and dependent on, Vijhnu. Vijhnu is Sat, 
reality, Jftanara, wisdom, and Ananta, infinite. 
He enters Prakfiti — called also Jacla-Prakfiti — as 
Puru§ha, the animating universal soul, and there- 
iipon follows the evolution of the universe, as given 
in the Siilkhya^. Mahat, Ahamk«lra, the Tanm&tras 
.and the Indriyas.. Then follow the Devatas and 
Avidy& in five aspects ; these six, from Mahat to 
AvidyA, are called the NHi( i M4 : PrAkritasarga^, the 
material manifestation. It is followed by the 
%^^f^: Vaikj-itasargah,the organised manifestation, 
in three divisions, the minerals and plants, the 
animals, and men. The manifestations of Vi§h- 
fiu, guiding and ruling the preceding nine, are 
called the tenth creation. Jiva is immaterial, dif- 
ferent from Vishnu, and each Jiva is different frona 
jevery other. Th^ Jiva attains Moksh^, in which 
it enjoys hht: Bhogah, eternal bliss; this is fourfold, 
and the Jtva reaches one or other of the four con- 
ditions, according to its deserts. These conditions 
^re ; m^ SArOpyam, with the Divine Form ; ^r^PRt 
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Sftlokyam, vision of the Divine Presence ; ^frffTBil 
S^nnidhyara, nearness to God ; m^^ S^yujyam, 
union with God. This union must not be considered 
as one of identity of nature. 

The Vishi^htSldvaita Ved&nta is for tliosc who, 
conscious of separation, and longing for union with 
the Supreme, feel the necessity for an Object of 
worship and devotion, and find it in the conception 
of the Saguna Brahman, the conditioned Brahman, 
fshvara, the Supreme Lord, Brahman is the high- 
est Reality, the One, but has attributes inseparable 
from Himself; from Brahman comes #91^: San- 
kar?hanat, the separated soul, which produces 
909: Pradyumna^, mind, which producejjp <Mpli^ ? 
Aniruddha^, the I. These separated souls are s^tk: 
vyaktat, manifested, during tlie period of activity, 
and when m^i PralayaJ^ approaches they are drawn 
in, become bi&bhk avyaktam, unmanifested ; Brah- 
man is then in the ^ li oiM ^f^ r K^ra^^vasth^, the 
causal state, in which remain avyakta both soul 
and matter, Brahman. Braiiman is the Object of 
worship on whom the soul depends, the soul being 
not Brahman, but a part of Brahman. The sepa- 
ration is insisted on but union is sought 

The Advaita Ved^nta is summed up in the 
words n^^nm, " Thou art That." Brahman is Nir- 
guna, without attributes, and is Real ; all else is 

3 
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unreal ; Jlv&tm& and Param&tmA are the same 
Ihere is no difference. The idea of difference arises 
from Avidyd, nescience, and when the AtmA trans- 
cends nescienceyit knows its own nature and is free; 
The universe springs from Brahman, as hairs Irom 
a man's head ; it is the work of MAy§. Cause and 
effect are one and the same, cKI^U^r>f:, not two 
different things, as an aggregate of threads is cloth^ 
and there is no cloth apart from the threads that 
run lengthways and crossways. The unreality of 
the universe, having Reality as it were behind it^ 
has a kind of reality, like a shadow which could 
not exist without a substance, and this justifies 
and makes necessarj^ activity of all kinds. Hence 
also there is an ^TWf^W Apar^vidyft, the knowledge 
of the phenomenal, as well as a 'TOT^W Par^vidy^, 
the knowledge of the Noumenon. Having estab- 
lished the fundamental truth of unity, the VedAnta 
explains the conditions which surround the Atm4^ 
enveloped in Avidy^ : the grTn"^! Upc^dhih, which 
makes its illusory separateness, their grouping as the 
^^ SthQla, ^iT SCkkshma and ^TR^^ET'CmT^ K^rana- 
Shartr^ni and the states of consciousness belonging 
to these. While the Atm^ identifies Itself with the 
Up^dhis, It is bound; when It knows Itself as Itself^ 
it is free. For those who «nre not yet ready for this 
effort after Self-knowledge, ritual is not only desir- 
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dble but necessary ; but for those who have reached 
the point where only the AtmA attracts, Jn&nam is 
enough, Brahman is the goal. 

It must not be supposed from this that the 
Jn&n! is an abstainer from action. On the contra- 
ry, he best understands action, and has the best 
reason for engaging in it. 

"Therefore, without attachment, constantly 
perform action which is duty, for in performing 
action without attachment, man verily reacheth 
the Supreme. 

" As the ignorant act from attachment to action, 
Bb^rata, so should the wise act without attach- 
ment, desiring the maintenance of mankind." 

And so Shafikara himself; " If I had not 
walked without remission in the path of works, 
others would not have followed in my steps, O 
Lord." ^ The Jn^ni recognises his duties to all 
around him, plants, »animals, men, Gods, fshvara, 
and performs them the better, because he acts with 

IBhagavad-GftA. iii. 19.25. 

% Qaoted in Max Mailer s Six Systems, ?. 217. 
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opened eyes, and without personal object to con>. 
fuse his judgment. But he performs actions as 
free, and, being without desire, is not bound by 
them. 

The Six Darshanas may now be seen as parts 
of a whole, In the NyAya and Vaishe^hika, a man 
learns to use his intellectual powers rightly, to 
detect fallacies, and to understand the material 
constitution of the universe. In the S^ftkhya, ,he 
learns the course of evolution, and in the Yoga 
how to hasten his own growth. In the MimftmsA, 
he is trained to use the invisible world for the 
helping of the visible, and in the three schools of 
t^e Ved^nta he learns to climb from the idea of 
himself as separate from Brahman to the thought 
that he is a part of Brahman that can unite with 
Him, and finally that be is and ever has been Brah- 
man, veiled from Himself by Avidyft. 

Further, a coherent view of the whole vast 
school qf Aryan teachings, as an ascending path 
of evqlqtion for the Jtv^tma, may now be gained, 
The literal mear^ing of the Veda, with its ritual 
and daily obligations, developed the Manas, the 
mind, of the Aryan, disciplined his Kftma, his 
passions and desires, and evolved and directed his 
emotions. It is said in the Amriia-bindHpani- 
^hat : — 
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" Manas is said to be of two kinds, pure and 
impure : moved by K&ma it is impure ; free of 
Kama, it is pure." 

Manas, joined to K4ma, was gradually purified 
by a life led according to Vaidika rules. Such a 
Manas, become pure, was further developed in 
capacity by the study of the Afigas, was trained 
and developed, and thus became capable of the 
strain of philosophic thought. To a mind thus 
trained to see and to understand the many, the 
Veda would unfold its deeper occult meanings, 
such as intellect could master and apply. The end 
of all this study was to make possible the evolution 
of Pure Reason, Buddhi, which cannot unfold un- 
less Manas is developed, any more than Manas 
can unfold without the development of the senses. 
It th'is led up to the Darshanas, which develope 
the Pure Reason, which see the One in the Many, 
and then realises its unity with all, which therefore 
hates and despises none, but loves all. To the 
Buddhi, thus unfolded to see the One, the Veda 
would unveil its spiritual meaning, its true end, 
Ved^nta, intelligible only to the pure compas- 

1 Loc, oit, 1. 
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sionate Reason. Then, and then only, is man 
ready to reach the goal, the Par^vidy& is attaia* 
ed» Atinft beholds Itself. 

Thus utterly rational, orderly, and complete is 
the Sanfttana Dharma» the Aryan Religion. 



-x>:- 



CHAPTER L 
The One Existence, 

"" One only, without a second. " 

Thus all the Shrutis prodaim. 

Infinite, Absolute, Eternal, Changeless, the 
All, is THAT, without attributes, without qualities, 
beyond oame and form, fiiitman , NirgUQa-Brah- 
man. 

*• Then was not non-existence nor existence. • • 
THAT Only breathed by Its own nature : apart 
from THAT was naught "" 

It contains all, therefore can no particular thing 
be said of It. It is all, therefore can no one thing 
be ascribed to It. It is not Being only, for that 
would exclude Non-Being; but Being arises in It, 
and Non-Being is also there« 

1 Chhdndogyop, VI. ii. I. 
t Bigteda. X. czxiz. L 2. 
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*• When no darkness (was), then (there was) not 
day nor night, nor being nor not-being, (but) the 
Blessed alone." 

The same Upani^hat says : — 

f Bwt vmK ^^ l^iK fro Rf^ 2?^ «^ I* 

"In the imperishable infinite supreme Brahma 
knowledge and ignorance are hidden." 

9^^\m, " It is," * such is all that can be said. : 
One mysterious sound alone denotes THAT 
which is beyond number and beyond name : it is 
the Pranava. When Nachiketdh presses YamJ^^ 
Lord of Death, to reveal to him the supreme sA:ret, 
and when Yama has admitted that he is worthy, 
Nachiket^h prays : 

^f^^^^ ^[rrre ^Ts^ir^ ^Tri^'^^irS ?rff 11 
'* Other than dharma and adharma, other than' 
action and inaction, other than past and present, 
THAT which thou seest, THAT declare." 

And Yama answers : 

1 Shretashratarop^ iv. 18. * lUd. v. I. 

a £atUp. II. vi. 12. 4 Ibid. I. ii. 14, 16, 16- 
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" That which all the Vcdas declare, THAT 
which all austerities utter, THAT, desirifig which they 
lead the life of Brahmacharya, THAT WORD I tcB 
thee briefly : it is AUM. That Word is even Brah- 
man ; that Word is even the Supreme." 

This Unity, which never appears but which IS^ 
is implied in the very existence of universes, and 
systems, and worlds, and individuals. IT is not 
only recognised in all religion, but also in all philo- 
sophy and in all science as a fundamental necessity. 
Endless disputes and controversies have arisen 
about It, but none has denied It. Many names 
have been used to describe It, and It has been 
left unnamed ; but all rest upon It. It has been 
called the All and the Nothing, the Fullness and 
the Void, Absolute Motion and Absolute Rest, the 
Real, the Essence. All are true, yet none is fully 
true. And ever the words of the Sages remain as 
best conclusion : %Rr %Rf, " Not this, not this." 

Words seem to put far off and to veil in mys- 
tery THAT which is in truth nearest and closest, 
nay, which is more than close, is our very Self One 
name, perhaps, speaks most clearly, the q?CTP»Tr, the 
ParamStm^, the Supreme Self. 

1 Mdn^ukyop. 2. 
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^ This Atma (is) Brahman.- 
Such is the truth declared over and over 
again, insisted on in various forms, lest it should 
not be grasped. As by knowing one clod of clay 
all clay is known, as by knowing one piece of gold 
all gold is known, as by knowing one piece of iron 
all iron is known, no matter by what number of 
names men may call the objects made of clay, or 
gold, or iron ; so to know one Self is to know ThS 
Self, and knowing It, all is known. ^ 

Moreover, as is said in the Chhdndogyopanifhati 

** All this verily (is) Brahman. •• 

"Thi?" is the technical word for the universe, and 
the universe Is Brahman, because 9i^iM<MRN» "there- 
from it is born, thereinto it is merged, thereby it 
is maintained." ' All that we see around us comes 
forth from that Fullness and is as the shadow of 
that Substance. And yet, as the Upani^had de- 
clares, we need not go far to seek : 

" This my Self within the heart, this (is) Brah- 
man." 

I ChhAndogfop' VI. i. 4, 5, 6. 

« Ibid. III. xiv, L 

* ff3RRr5|, is eqnal to ffW Hl^j^, ^fil^> <hR(9 • 

4 CJMndogyop. III. xiy. 4. 
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It is not necessary for a youth to try to 
grasp metaphysically this great truth, nor to grap- 
ple with the questions that spring up in the 
thoughtful mind when it is stated. It is enough 
that he should know that this truth is recognised 
in some shape or another by all thoughtful men, 
that it is the foundation of all right thought, and 
later may be known to himself by deeper study. 
Enough for the present — in the case of most, at least 
—if he try to feel the Unity as a centre of peace 
and a bond of fellowship with all. IT is the Heart 
of the universe, equally in all and therefore in him- 
self ; and this may be felt before it is understood in- 
tellectually. 

This knowledge is the ParAvidyA, the Supreme 
Wisdom, and it is to be gained by purity, devotion, 
self-sacrifice and knowledge. 

"(He who) has not renounced evil ways, nor 
(is) subdued, nor concentrated, nor (of) subdued 
mind, even by knowledge he may not obtain It," 

1 Ka^hop. I. ii. 24. 
f Mwaiakop. IIL ti. 4« 
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' ** Nor is the Atm^ obtained by the strengtHless, 
nor by the careless, nor without marks of austerity J 
the wise, who strives by these means, of him the 
Atm^ enters the abode of Brahman/* 

Here is the Supreme Peace, the Nirvana ot 
Brahman. 

fsrsrlwr «Rrrw!r5r5 ^r^mf% ^m- » ^ 
** The Rishis, their sins destroyed, their doubts 
removed, their selves controlled, intent upon the 
welfare of all beings, obtain the Brahma-Nirvana." 
Of such a one says Shrt Kfi^hna, icrtftrf^sfir, * 
** he goeth to Peace." 
But now we read : 

" Verily, O Satyak^ma, this Omk^ra (is) the 
Supreme and the lower Brahman." 
And again : 

ir^^ ^^^ ^f^^ u * 

" There are two states of Brahman, formfuU and 
formless, changing and unchanging, finite and in- 
finite, ^ existent and beyond (existence)." 



1 Bhagimd-OUA. V, 25. 

2 Ibid. 29. 

8 Prashnop, V. 2. 

4 Brlhaddranyakop, II. iii. 1. 

c Shankara gives thus the meaning of ft^^i^^ ^M- 
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This second, lower, formfull, changing, finite, 
existent Brahman is not ** another," but is Brah- 
man conditioned— and therefore h'mited, manifesting 
—and therefore ^^ saguna, with attributes. 

The Rigveda, in the hymn before quoted, gives 
this appearing: 

" By the great power of Tapas uprose TH5 

Again, the Wise are asked j 

** What was that One, who, in the form of thq 
tinhorn, hath qstablished these six regions ?" 

The One \ that is His Name, for That whereat 
|n He arises is Numberless, beyond Number, and 
^ing The All is neither One nor Many, 

Mar^u describes that uprising in stately shlokas : 

inf •• ^^^j^^'HTf s^TOT wisii^ifSri*^ I 

»T^V[WTft f^r^J MI5il^l^*rii1: II 



• 1 Loc. cit. X. cxxiz, 3. 
1^ Ibid. I. clxiv. 6. 
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'• This was in the form of Darkness, unknown, 
without marks ( or homogeneous ), unattainable by 
reasoning, unknowable, wholly, as it were, in 
$leep. 

** Then the Self-Existent, the Lord, unmanifest, 
(but) making manifest This — the great elements 
and the rest — appeared with mighty power, Dis- 
peller of Darkness. 

" He who can be grasped by that which is be- 
yond the senses, subtle, unmanifest, ancient, con- 
taining all beings, inconceivable, even He Himself 

shone forth. 

• • • ♦ 

** That unmanifest Cause, everlasting, in nature 
Sat and Asat, that produced the Furu^ha famed in 
the world as Brahm&." 

" This " is the universe, but here in Darkness, 
I. e, in the unmanifested condition, as ^ftst^t^: 
MOlaprakritih, the Root of Matter, " unknowable." 
This becomes manifest only when Svayambhft 
shines forth. The emergence is simultaneous ; for 
He cannot become manifest save by clothing Him- 
self in This, and This cannot become manifest save 
as illumined, ensouled, by Him. This Two-in- * 

I Manusnifiti, i. 5; 6, 7, 11« 
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One, by nature Sat and Asat,* the Self and the Not-» 
Self, Puru§ha and Prakfiti, everlasting but appear- 
ing and disappearing, is the Cause of all things. 

" When He hath shone forth, all shines forth 
after (Him) ; (by) ihe shining forth of Him all 
This shines forth." 

We have seen that He is the Saguna Brahman, 
and He is declared to be in His own nature ^^ 
1^, STPT^, Sat, Chit, Ananda, Pure Being, Pure 
Intelligence, Pure Bliss. He is called «frw, Ak- 
fhara, the Indestructible One, on whom the other — 
Prakriti — is woven ; * He is the STRTr^fmr*^^.*, 
Atmantary^myam|:itah, the Self, the Inner Ruler, 
Immortal, who dwells in the earth, the waters, the 
fire, the atmosphere, the wind, the heavens, in all 
that is, in the Devas, in the elements, in the bodies 
of all beings, the all-prevading. 

^fvsjit j^ s^rT* w?fT simr n^^n sf^prwr f^irmr »rF^- 

" Unseen He sees, unheard He hears, unthought 
of He thinks, unknown He knows. None other 

^ ^^ror^H^^. ** Sat and Asat am I, O Arjnna I" 
Bhagavad'GUd. ix, 19. 

2 Kct 'i9;;, H. T. 15. 3 Brihadciranyalioy. III. yii. 8. 
4 Hid, 23. 
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than He is the Seer, none other than He is the 
Hearer, none other than He is the Thinker, none 
other than He is the Knower. He is the Self, 
the Inner Ruler, Immortal. That which is other 
perishes." 

He is the f^nw, ^t^RRftqrTJ, * " the Self, seat- 
ed in the heart of all beings." This is the clearest 
idea to grasp. The conditioned Brahman is the 
Self-conscious Universal Ego as against the Non» 
Ego, Spirit as against Matter, the " I " everywhere, 
always, and in all things, identical in nature with 
the Nirguna Brahman, but manifested, with qualities, 
and always united to MOlaprakriti. 

In the language of symbols, so largely em-^ 
ployed by the San^tana Dharma, fshvara is represen-^ 
ted by a triangle pointing upwards, the triangle 
/^ynqibQlising His triple nature, Sat, Chit, Ananda, 

Ananda 




We see this, especially when interlaced with 
I Bhagavad'Gitd, ^, 20. 
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second downward-pointing triangle -• which will 
presently be explained — in many Temples, 

This idea of the eternal Subject, the Spirit, 
the Self, the " I, " being firmly grasped, the 
student must next seek to grasp the eternal Object, 
Matter, MOlaprakfiti, the Not-Self, the Not-L 

We have already seen in Mamusmfiii that, in 
the unmanifested state, this is homogeneous and 
unknowable ; it is therefore often compared with 
the ether, formless but the root of all forms, intang- 
ible but the root of all resistances. Its inherent 
nature is divisibility, as that of the eternal Subject 
is inseparateness ; it is multiplicity, as He is unity. 
While He is the Father, the Life-Giver, she is the 
Mother, the Nourisher. Matter is the womb in 
which the germ is placed. 

^ My womb is the Mahat-Brahma ; in that 
I place the germ "-—explained by Shaftkara as 
Plg ^ llfiH^ f sr^i^:, the Prakfiti of three Gunas, 

We must pause for a moment on the three 
gunas, for an understanding of them is necessary 
to any clear conception of the working of nature. 
The gunas are not qualities, nor attributes of mat- 
ter, though both terms are often used in transla- 
I Bha^avad'GitA, xit. 3, and Shafikara's Commeotarj. 

4 
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tFot> ; they are the very materiality of matter, that 
which causes it to be matter. Matter cannot be 
thought of without these^ aiid wherevei* there is 
matter, there are these, inseparable, existing in the 
ultimate particle as much as in the hugest system^ 
When these are in equilibrium,, balancing each 
other, there is Pralaya, sleep, inactivity, and to 
matter in this state the term si^r^ Pradh«Lnani is^ 
usually applied. These gunas are named : ?Ti?r 
Tamah, or Tamas ; ^n: Rajab, or Rajas ; ^r^ 
Sattvam, or Sattva. Tamas — often translated dark- 
ness or ftxihiess, the effect of t^nvaslc predomia- 
ance being taken as the guna itself — is resistance^ 
stability, what is called in science the inertia of 
matter. All matter is fundamentally and always 
resistant ; it resists. Its capadty for taking fornt 
is due to this constituent. Rajas is nwDtion, the 
capaaty of every particle to chaise its place, and 
the necessity of so changing it unless prevented ;. 
in scientific jArase this is nK>tion, inherent in mat- 
ter. Sattva is rhythm, the limiting of movement 
to an equal distance in an equal time on each side of 
a fixed point, the power and necessity of what is, in 
scientific phrase^ vibration. Hence every particle of 
matter has resistance, motion, and rhythm^ Wiien 
the equilibrium of the three is disturbed by the breath 
of Ishvara^ these three gunas at once manifest r 



I 
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tamas appearing as inertia, resistance; rajas throw- 
ing every particle of the resistant mass into active 
movement, thus producing what is called Chaos ; 
and sattva imposing rhythm on the movement of 
each particle, each thus becoming a vibrating, i, e. a 
regularly moving, particle, capable of entering into 
relations with the surrounding particles. All the 
qualities found in matter arise from the interaction 
of these three gunas, their endless permutations and 
combinations producing the endless variety of at- 
tributes found in the universe: The predominance 
of tamas in a body made up of countless particles 
gives rigidity, immovability, such as is seen in 
stones and other things that do not move of them- 
selves. The predominance of rajas in a body gives 
unregulated hasty movements, restlessness, excess 
of activity. The predominance of sattva gives 
harmony, controlled rhythmical movements, order, 
beauty. But in the most immovable stone, the 
minute particles are in a state of unceasing vibra- 
tion, from the presence of rajas and sattva ; in the 
most restless animal there is stability of material 
and vibration of particles from the presence of 
tamas and sattva ; and in the most harmonious and 
and controlled man there is stability of material 
and movement from the presence of tamas and 
rajas. 
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As the triple nature of fshvara, Sat-Chit-Ananda, 
was symbolically represented by a triangle pointing 
upwards, like a flame, so is the triple nature of 
MCllaprakpti symbolised as a triangle, but now it 
points downwards, like a drop of water. 

Rajas- ^Sattv3^ 

Tamas 
From these two triangles is formed the symbol 
of fshvara and His universe, often seen in Temples, 
the two interlaced, and a point in the centre, the 
symbol of the ONE, the whole giving the Great 
Septenary, the Supreme Brahman and the Uni, 
verse 





Thus we have before us the second member of 
the Duality which, as we saw above in Manusmriti^ 
}s the Cause of ^\\ things, 
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The Divine Power, or ^f^ Shaktit, the will of 
Ishvara, His light sent forth and making "This" 
manifest, as says the Sm|:iti, is called M^y^. 
Miy4 is inseparable from Ishvara ; ** Their unity 
is like that of the moon and the moonlight, or 
that of the fire and its power to burn," says Nlla- 
kantlia, commenting on Devt Bhdgavata. VI. 
XV. 49. 

Thus we read : 

« The Will am I, O Daitya, of Him [ the Sup- 
reme Puru^ha]; I send forth the whole universe. 
He beholds me, He the Universal Self, I His be- 
nign nature." 

Nilakantha, commenting on above, quotes one 
of the Shiva SAtras : 

"Will-power (is) UmA, the Virgin." 
While inseparable from the Lord, when turned 
towards Him She is called iTfrRr«ir MahAvidyft, Sup- 
reme Knowledge. She is also called, when turned 
away from Him, «Tf^, AvidyA, Nescience, and 
emphatically ffTTT^rr, Mah^mAyft, the Great Illusion, 
1 Det{ Bhdgavata, Y. xyi. 36» 
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as she pern>eates MiiUprakfiti and becomes inse- 
parable from it 

These are Her two forms : 

CR »Traf fi[>fr 'fif^ f%«irsf%«fH% ^HFT • ^ 
** O R^ma ! MAyA manifests as a duality ; these 
(are) ever Vidy^ and Avidyi." 

This identification of the Shakti of the Lord 
with MAlaprakfiti often causes Mkyk to be called 
Mfllaprakfiti and Prakyiti. So Shrl Kfi^hna — 
having defined Prakfiti as generally understood : 

«T<6«RL. 

"Earth, water, fire, air, ether, Manas, and 
Buddhi also, and AhamkAra, these are the eight* 
fold division of My Prakpti. This the inferior — " 

goes on : 

«T*iff sri^ f%i%% TO^L I 

" Know my other Prakpti, the higher, the life- 
element, O mighty-armed, by which the universe is 
upheld." 

1 AdhycUma-Rdmc^ana, III. iii. 32. 

2 Bhagavad'Gitd, yU. 4, 5. 
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This "other Prakfiti" is also spoken of by Him 
under the name of " im f^ tl0^' "^ ** My divine 
Prakpti," ^ His own Power, His ^nirnir Yoga- 
MAyft, by which truly "the universe is upheld." 
As says the Shruti : 

** Let (the student) know MAyA as Prakfiti ; the 
Possessor of Mclyi as the Great Lord." 

Ill the Devi Bh&gavala some very beautiful 
descriptions are given of this Matter side of Nature, 
regarded as M&yi. Thus: 

• •• ••• •■«■. (t* 

^^ ^f?i ^^ Rr^* rf^ni ^OT I 
WOT^ t4^*w^ i^\\ ^K^p^ It 



1 IhxA, ix. 13. 

* SKvetoLshoatarop , it 10. 
8 Loc,cit, III. iil. 51-«l. 



^ 
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** She (is) Bhagavati, the Goddess, the cause of 
us all, Mah^vidy4, Mah^m^yi, the Fullness, the 
imperishable Prak fi t i 

" The Will of the Supreme Self verily (is She), 
in Her nature (uniting) the ever-lasting and the 
ever-passing 

"(Her) embryo the Veda> the long-eyed, the 
primal Goddess of all. 

** At the Pralaya, having rolled up the universe. 
She sports, hiding within Her own body the types 
of all living beings 

" Mulllprakriti is she indeed, ever united with 
Purujha. Having m ide the world-systems, she 
shows them to the Supreme Self. 

•" The cause of it (is) She, the All, MiyA, the 
benignant AU-RuIer/' 

This M^y^ is inseparable from Ishvara, the 
Saguna Brahman, as said above : 

«nf^ H^ 

" She, M&yA, is ever in the Supreme Essence, 
1 Itid, VI. xxxi. 48,49. 
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whose nature is Consciousness, subordinate to Him, 
and by Him ever sent forth among Jlvas. 

" Therefore should be worshipped that Consci- 
ousness, whose nature is Sat, Chit and Ananda^ 
Lord of Mkyk, the Divine, with M&y&, the Sup- 
reme Lady/' 

Being thus seen as the illusion-producing Power 
of the Lord, She is known as the cause of bondage 
and also as the path to liberation. As AvidyA she 
deludes ; as Vidy«L she leads to Her Lord, and as 
She vanishes in Him the Atm^ knows itself as 
free. 

•rf^fwr f^ ^n^^irtr ft«iw Mtt\ ii * 
"This notion of separateness being present 
sends (the Jiva) forth into Sams&ra. This is 
Avidy^. O fortunate one ! Vidyi is the turning 
away from this. Vidy^ and Avidyi should be 
always known by the wise. Without sunshine how 
(should; the pleasure of shade b^ known ? Without 
Avidy^ how should VidyA be known ? " 



1 Devf Bhdgaxata, I, XYiii. 42, 43, 44, 
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**The travellers on the Pravptti M^rga (the 
forth-going path) are under the power of Avidy4. 
The travellers on the Nivfitti M4rga (the returning 
path) reach the Vedllnta," 

When the Jiva goes forth, facing Prakfiti and 
looking at it, Mkyk envelopes him as AvidyA. 
When he turns his back on Prakfiti, turns towards 
the Lord, then She turns with him and becomes 
Vidy4, and he is free. As Nilakan^ha says, quot- 
ing the Shaivdgama : «T?(l|^ ^R f Ti^ I^W M * " The 
inward-facing Shakti is Vidyi." 

Then he realises the mighty power of MAyA, 
Her divine nature, and Her identity with the Su- 
preme, and hymns tshvara and M4y4 as One : 

'* Thou Sovereign of endless crores of world- 
systems, we bow to Thee ! 

1 AdydtffM'Sdindyann, IH. iii 32. 

« Cotnmentwry on Devt hdj, VI. xy. 47, 48. 

$ Deot Bhdgj,t(Ua. 7il. xxyiiL 81, 32, 
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Hail ! ( Thou that art ) in the Form of the 
Rock-seated ( the changeless and motionless Eter- 
nal ), the Form of Consciousness, we bow to Thee ! 

" Hail ! ( Thou that ) mayest be known by the 
VedAnta, the Ruler of the universe, we bow to 
Thee! 

"Thou whom all the Sacred Books only describe 
by the words " Not thus, not thus." 

" Goddess I the Cause of all, with our whole 
nature we bow to Thee I " 

The Supreme fshvara, by His MAyA, creates 
preserves and destroys the innumerable world- 
systems that form the ocean of Sams&ra. 

He produces The Many. 

" That willed : May I be Many, may I be born." 
Then, He is given many names : 

iplr «rnpir nyfT ^r^f^ I • 

'* To what is One, the Wise give many names." 

But whatever the names given, fshvara is One. 

Thus has it ever been taught in the Shruti and 

Smfiti, as we have seen, and this is repeated in the 

I Chhdiidogyap, VI. ii. 3. 
t jRigceda, I, cxiy, 46. 
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tnore popular teaching of which the Vifhifu Purdi^a 
ihay serve as example. 

•* Thus the One Only God, Jandrdana, takes the 
designation of Brahmft, Vi^h^u and Shiva, accord- 
ingly as He creates, preserves,or destroys..* He is the 
Cause of creation, preservation, and destruction." 

To sum up. The student must remember. 

Unmanifested. 

t. The Absolute, the All, Param&tm&, Nirguna 
Brahman. 

Manifested. 

2. The One, Ishvara, the Self, the Subject, 
Sat, Saguna Brahman. 

3. Maiaprakpti, the Not-Self, the Object," 
Asat. 

4. May&, the Shakti, the Power, the Will, of 
fshvara. 

5. The Many, arising from Mftlaprakfiti by the 
May^ of Ishvara. 

As to the precise definition of the nature of 
these Five, and of Their mutual inter-relations, there 

1 Loo, oU. I. u. 62. 
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is much discussion, and more less difference of 
opinion, in the Six Darshanas and their sub- 
divisions, as now taught Bi)t the fact of these 
Five, under whatever names, is recognised by all, 
and the student who studies deeply enough will 
come to the conclusion that the differences between 
the P^rsbanas arise from each great Teacher em-^ 
phasising one aspect of the relations, and that all 
the Six Darshanas, rightly understood, fpr^i^ pfig 
prganic whole, 



CHAPTER II. 
The Many. 

^5?n?nTJ ^ tprni 5^ ^S^ ^^^ < 

i|5l||lpIS^^: <TnT JTH^tM^iinn II 
H i^H<igHNIi>4 | |Smfjr i i>^Tf | <^HIIIH : I 

•'From the Unmanifested all the manifested 
stream forth at the coming of day ; at the coming 
of night they dissolve, even in That called the Un- 
manifested. 

•* This multitude of beings, going forth again 
and again, is dissolved at the coming of night ; by 
law, O P^rtha, it streams forth at the coming of 
day. 

"Therefore verily there existeth, higher than 
that Unmanifested, another Unmanifested, which, 
in the destroying of all beings, is not destroyed. 

" Unmanifested, the Indestrnctible, It is call- 
ed ; It is named the highest goal." 
1 Bhagavad'GUd. Tui. 18, 21. 
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Here, in a few shlokas, the coming forth of the 
Many is stated. At the begining of the Day of 
manifestation, all beings stream forth from the un- 
manifested Root of matter, Mfilaprakyiti, from 
"This" in darkness, as Manusmriti has it. When 
the Day is over, and the Night of Pralaya comes, 
then all these separated existences again dissolve 
into Mftlaprakjriti. Over and over again this occurs, 
for universes succeed universes, in endless success- 
ion. Behind this, then, there must be another Un- 
manifested, fshvara, the Saguna Brahman, other 
than MQlaprakfiti, the Indestructible Lord. 

The wise man 

"seeth the diversified existence of beings as 
rooted in One and proceeding from It" 

We have now to study the nature of this pro- 
cession from, or production of, the ^t|, Sarga, the 
sending forth, or evolving. The Sanitana Dbarma 
does not recognise an unscientific creation, a nvak- 
ing of something out of nothing. The supreme 
Ishvara evolves all beings out of Himself. 

1 J}nd. xui. 30^ 
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"As the spider sends forth and retracts (its 
web ), as in the earth herbs grow, as from a living 
man the hairs of the head and body, so from the 
Indestructible the universe becomes.** 

^rf^j w^% ^rew: I 

^•* ••• ••• ••• 

^ ^i^^RrcTT*' iftrt^ Rpifi HiMi u 
••• ••• ••• t«« 

''As from a blazing fire in a thousand ways 
similar sparks spring forth, so from the Indestruc- 
tible, O beloved, various types of beings arc born, 
and also return thither 

" From That are born Breath, Mind, and all the 
Senses, Ether, Air, Fire, Water, and Earth, the 
support of all ,... 

" From that in various ways are born the Gods, 
SAdhyas, Men, Beasts, Birds/* 

1 Mun4akop.I,\,7. 
# JM, II, i, 1, 3, 7, 
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In Manusmriti more details are given as to the 
order of evolution, and here again it is said that 
the immediate Creator, BrahmA, created all beings 
from Himself and from the elements previously 
produced from Himself, as we shall immediately 
fiee. 

■ill"^rtH, Brahmftn^ani, literally Eggs of Brah- 
«n4, or as we should say, world-systems, are 
numberless, we are told 

" All around this Brahman^a, there blaze infi- 
nite crores of other similar Brahmin^as, with their 
envelopes. Four-faced, five-faced, six-faced, seven- 
faced, eight-faced, successively, up to the number 
of a thousand-faced portions of Ndrftyana, in 
whom the Rajoguija is pre-dominant, Creators each 
of one world-system, preside in them. Portions of 
Nftrayacia, called Vi^h^u and Maheshvara, in whom 
the Sattva and Tamo Gunas predominate, also 
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preside in them, performing the wark of presetva- 
tion and destructian in each. They wander abouty 
these Brahm&n^as, like shoals of fishes and bubbles 
in a vast mass of water." 

" Grains of sand are perhaps numerable, but of 
universes ( there is ) not any ( numbering, ) 

" So there is no numbering of Brahm^s^ Vi§b- 
pus, Shivas and the rest. In all the universes 
there are Brahm^ Vijhnu,. Shiva, and other 
(Devas >" 

This we could have imagined, even had we not 
been told it, for since, as we saw in the Vishnu 
Pufd^a, the " one only God, Jan^rdana, takes the 
designation of Brahm^^ Vi§hnu and Shiva accord- 
ingly as He creates, preserves^ or destroys, and 
creation, preservation and destruction must go on 
in every world-system, God must manifest in each 
in these three Forms. 

This is the TrimiSrti, the reflexion as it v^ere 
in Space and Time of that Supreme Triple Unity, 
the Source of beings — the Nirguna Brahman, the 
I Detcf BhAg, IX, iU, 7, 8, 
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Saguna Brahman and M&laprakpti, out of Space 
and Time, Eternal. 

The TrimGrti is the manifestation, then, of 
fshvara in a world-system, or Brahm^n^a, and is 
therefore the Supreme Will, Wisdom and Activity 
in a concrete form. 

Brahmi is the Creator, and His Shakti \% 
Sarasvatt, the Goddess of Wisdom, without whom 
Activity could not be wisely guided. He is pictured 
as with four heads, one looking towards each 
quarter, as the Maker of the four quarters and 
their contents, and riding on the ^\ Hamsa^, the 
Swan. The name f?Er, a re-arrangement of 9:97^ > ?^i 
is an allusion to His relation with Ahamkftra, the 
divider, the maker of atoms. 

Vi§hnu is the Preserver and Sustainer, the 
principle underlying and sustaining the uni- 
verse in order, and preserving forms, holding 
them together by His attracting force. His 
Shakti is Lakshml, the Goddess of Happiness, of 
Prosperity, of all desirable objects. He is pictured 
with four arms, as sustaining the four quarters, and 
rides on Garu^a, the emblem of speed and of 
intelligence. He is the source of Avat^ras, and in 
Them, or in His own Person, is perhaps the most 
generally worshipped manifestation of Ishvara." 




/^.^ 
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Indeed, as N4r4yana, He whose dwelling is in the 
waters, He is worshipped as SaguQa Brahman, 
dwelling in Matter. 

Shiva, or MahAdeva, or Maheshvara, is the 
Destroyer, He who frees Atm4 from inprisoning 
forms, who d^t^^^^.J^jiidy^ and so giyea^Xidy^, 
and who, finally rolling up the universe brings 
the peace 4>f liberation. His Stialiti is tJmi, r«n } 
IcbfihbAf Win, called also frp^tir, Brahmavidyd, 



'^x\'C, who reveals Brahman. ^^' He is pictured ever 

^1% as an Ascetic, it being He who is the Object 

^^ of worship for Yogls^ who have renounced the 

^^ world. IJe rides on the Bull, the emiblem ofthe 

i^ mirid (and sometimes of physical nature), as 

^^ having subdued it, and wears the tiger-skin, the 

^3^ emblem of the slain desire-nature. Hence is He, 

as the name Shiva implies, Ananda, the peace and 

bliss of Atm4, freed from desire and master of 

mind. 

These Supreme Forms of tshvara, separated by 
Their flinctions, but One in Essence, stand as the 
central L|ife of the Brahm^n^a, and from and by 
Them it proceeds, is maintained, and is indrawn. 
Their functions should not be confused, but their 
Unity should never be forgotten. 



I 9^ fynojf, Hi, iY, 
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Brahmd, as the creative God, is spoken of as 
appearing first, born in the Golden Egg, which 
grows out of the seed of the One in the Waters of 
Matter. 

9TT ^^ ^r^^itr ins ^ih^i^jihi m 

**He, having meditated, desiring to produce 
various beings from His own body, first put forth 
the waters ; in these He placed the seed, 

" That became a Golden Egg, equal in radiance 
to the thousand-rayed [the Sun]. In that was 
bora Brahma Himself, the Grandsire of all worlds." 

Here the Waters, Matter, Mfilaprakfiti, receive 
the seed of Life, and this becomes the Hiranya- 
garbha, the Golden Egg, in which the Creator is 
born, in order to form His world-system. Hence a 
world-system is called a BrahmAn^a, a Brahmft* 
Egg, a very significant epithet, as world-systems 
are oval, like an egg, and seen from outside, present 
exactly an egg-like form, each planet following an 
egg-like orbit. Of this Egg we read in the Vishnu 
Purdna that within it Brahm& and the world-sys- 
tem were contained, while it was invested external- 
ly by seven envelopes, water, fire, air, ether, the 
1 MmusmfUi. i. 8, 9. 
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origin of the elements, (Ahamkftra) Mahat and 
primal homogeneous Matter, which surrounds the 
whole. ^ 

Every world-system is thus surrounded by the 
great kosmic elements, as described in the First 
Chapter of Manusmriti by Manu himself (shl. 559). 
The account of the later creation is given over to 
Bh):igu, who explains briefly the repetition of the 
process within the World-Egg. A similar and 
fuller account is given in the Mah&bhArata^ and in 
the Vi§hnu and other Pur^nas. 

It will be enough if the student grasp the general 
principles, and he can fill up later the complicated 
details from the many accounts given in the sacred 
books. He should remember that the process in 
the universe containing many Brahm^ijdas, and 
in the separate Brahm^^^as, is similar. 

A very fine and instructive description of the 
general principle of emanation — which will also be 
found illuminative when the student comes to the 
bodies in which the Jtvfttmft dwells — is given in 
the Devt BhAgavata, 

1 Loo, cH^, I. U. 
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i^«ff^ fif'iFi? TninEWfjpT^if^ It 

•»• ••• ttt ••! 

»TW|^ ^5Tt% W ^ ^nfj: ^^ f^ II 

■•ta at-* -tt« ••• 

^ ^5^ ^ Rilf^f* f^ra^ffSSRWT: II ^ 

"** He by His MAyA, conjoined with Kima and 
Karma, because of the SamskSra of past experi- 
ence, and the ripeness of time and Karma, and 
because of non-discrimination of the Tattva, be- 
comes desirous o( creation. This emanation, O 
King of mountains, is not preceded by Buddhf« 
This transcendental form of mine that I have de- 



1 Ldc. eU. VII. jcxxli. 22, 28. 
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scribed to thee, is the undifferentiated Avyakta, and 
the M^yA-coloured ; in all the Shftstras is it de- 
scribed as the Cause of all causes, and the first 
Element of all the elements, the embodiment of Sat- 
Chit-Ananda, compacted of all Karma^ the base of 
Ichchha, Jfl^na and Kriy^. It is declared by the 
mantra Hrlfl, and is called the Adi-Tattva. 

" From it was born Akftsha, in the form of the 
Tanm^tra of sound. Thereafter arises V&yu, of 
the nature of touch. Then Tejas, of the nature 
of vision. Then Water, of the nature of taste. And 

then Earth, of the nature of smell Frorti them 

arose the ^reat Thread, which is called the Linga, 
It is declared to possess the nature of all. It is the 
S6k§hma Deha of the AtmA. The Avyakta is the 
K&raiia Deha, declared before, in which the world 
exists as a seed, from which the Linga arises, 
wherefrom (arise) the gross elemfents in the way of 
Paflchtkarana.....,The result of that is the VirAta 
Deha, which is the Sthflla Deha of the Atm^." 

The first emanation is here the Adi-Tattva ; 
then the Buddhi-Tattva, sometimes called Mahat- 
Tattva, said to follow the first ; then the five Tat- 
tva« in order. The terms used> denoting the first 
two, vary in different accounts ; they are sometimes 
represented as Mahat and AhamkSra, or as Adi- 
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Bhflta and Mahat In any case, the materials from 
which the worlds are made are seven, and these 
seven are spoken of in Manu as the source of all : 

gw*^ S^RNrwT*«i5 ^p^T^ H ^ 

"Verily, this becomes from the subtile formative 
particles of these seven very mighty Beings." 

We shall now see that the creative process 
within a Brahmiij^a follows on the same lines. 

Brahm^ is surrounded by homogeneous matter, 
called Pradhina, in the Vishnu Purdna — in which 
the Gunas are in equilibrium ; His energy disturb- 
ing this tAmasic condition, Rajoguna prevails and 
there is rapid motion. Then He puts forth the 
principle of Mahat-Buddhi, Pure Reason — which, 
entering matter, being invested by it, and causing 
the predominance of the Sattva-guna, the motion 
becomes rhythmical, harmonious. Then follows 
Ahamk^ra, the individualising principle, separating 
the homogeneous matter into particles, Anus, 
atoms. Ahamkira, causing the Tamo-guna to pre- 
vail in Prakyiti, forms successively the five TanmA- 
tras, or subtle elements, and the senses : hearing, 
touch, sight, taste, smell, with their appropriate gross 
elements : ^kSsha, v^yu, agni, Apa, prithivi — ether, 

I Loc, cit, i. 19i 
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air, fire, water, earth. Causing Rajp-guna to prevail, 
Ahamkara gives rise to the ten Indriyas : the 5 ideal 
types of sense-organs and the 5 ideal types of ac- 
tion-organs. Causing Sattva-guna to prevail, Aham- 
k^ra calls out the ten Deities connected with the 
sense-and action-organs, and Manas, the centralising 
organ of the Indriyas. These three creations are 
called respectively the g^rrff> BhOtAdi, that of the 
elements ;%5ra', Taijasa, that of the fiery, the active 
energies ; and %^rn:'^» Vaikftrika, the directing, 
administrative, powers. 

The points to remember here are : in what is 
usually called matter, Tamo-guna predominates ; 
in the Indriyas, Rajo-guna predominates ; in the 
presiding Deities, Sattva-guna predominates. 

The work of creation proceeded by calling into 
existence the Suras or Devas, described by Manu 
as ?iprf?WR5 " whose nature is action," that vast mul- 
titude of intelligent Beings, of v^ry varying power 
and authority, who guide the whole course of na- 
ture, and direct all its activities. 

It is, of course, clearly understood by all Hindus 
that this vast host of Devas no more obscures the 
Unity of fshvara, in His triple form as Brahm^, 
Vi?hnu and Shiva, than do the vast hosts of men 
animals, plants, and minerals. As said in the Shruti : 
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" Indra, Mitra. Varuna, Agni, they call Him, 
and He is golden-feathered GarutmAn. Of what 
IS One, sages speak as manifold ; they call Him 
Agni, Yama, MiitarishvA." 
So also the Smpti : 

•nSl^^^nr: ^: ^^HieHrH1t^<|HL I « 
" All the Gods (are) even the Self : all rests on 
the Self." 

frfR%^^59rt^ **4*l^ M^^RlHLI 

" Some call Him Agni, others Manu, ( others ) 
PrajApati, some Indra, others Life-Breath, others 
the eternal Brahman." 

But the Devas have their own place in nature, 
as the ministers of the will of Ishvara, ruling, pro- 
tecting, adjusting, guiding, with intelligence and 
power far greater than human, but still limited. 
The name, Deva, Shining or Radiant, very 
well describes their resplendent appearance, their 
bodies being formed of a subtle luminous mat- 
ter, and hence flashing out light. They are 
concerned with the matter-side of nature, and the 
guidance of its evolution, and all the constructive 

1 Biffvfida. clziy. 40. 9 Manu.Tu, U9. 
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eneifgies studied by science are the energies of the 
Devas. On their work depend the truits of all 
human activities concerned with production, in all 
its branches. Those who seek for material (iros* 
perity need their continual co-operation^ and this 
co-operation is granted under quite definite laws* 
It may be obtained by a scientific knowledge of 
their methods of working, man falling in with their 
activities and thus sharing the result. Or It may 
be obtained from them by what is literally ex- 
change, man supplying them with objects which 
facilitate their work, or which they enjoy, and they, 
in return, directing their energies, the energies of 
" nature, " to suit his ends — as a strongs man may 
help a weak man in the performance of a task^ 
Or their increased co-operation may be won by 
prayers, accompanied by such acts as they approve, 
such as feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, etc. 
Or their services may be commanded by great 
5i?his and Yogis, who, by purity, knowledge, and 
austerity, have risen above them in the scale of 
being. Sometimes a man wins the favour of a 
Deva by some service done in this or a previous- 
birth, and then all his efforts prosper, and he suc- 
ceeds where others fail, and he is called " lucky. " 
" Good luck " is the resiSlt of the working of Devas, 
and as their working is invisible, men think the 
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result Is a chance, or accident. But it must be re- 
membered that all Devas work within law, and not 
by arbitrary fancies. The sacrifices and offerings 
prescribed in the Vedas form a great occult system 
for obtaining and regulating this co-operation be- 
tween Devas and men, whereby the work of both 
was carried on with the largest results. 

" With this nourish ye the Devas, ( and ) may 
the Devas nourish you : thus nourishing each other 
ye shall obtain the greatest good. 

** Nourished by sacrifice, the Devas shall give 
you ( all ) desired enjoyments. " 

And the reason is given : 

*• From food creatures become ; from rain Is the 
production of food ; from sacrifice rain proceedeth," 

" They who desire success in action here wor- 
ship the Devas." 

But the benefits obtained from them are tran- 

8lent : 

1 Bhagavad'0it4. m. 11, 12. ! 2hi4. 14, 
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** Transient indeed the fruit," 

Hence the worship of the Devas is not practis- 
ed by men whose hearts are set on spiritual things. 
They worship Ishvara, rather than His ministers, 
either as Brahman, or as revealed in the TrimGrti, 
or in the Shaktis, or in such a Deva as Gai^esha for 
learning, or in the Avatiras. But this will be fur- 
ther dealt with in Part U, Chapter V. 

The Devas of the Elements — Ether, Air, Fire, 
Water and Earth — Indra, V^yu, Agni, Varuna and 
Kubera, are the Five Devar^jas, Deva Kings, of 
these great departments of nature, Indra being the 
Chief Ruler. Under them are divided the great 
hosts of Devas. Thus the SAdhyas, Vasus, Adityas 
and ApsarSls are specially connected with Indra ; 
the Maruts with V^yu ; the Yakjhas, Gandharvas, 
Vidy^dharas, and Kinnaras with Kubera. Some 
have charge of the animal kingdom, as the N&gas 
and Sarpas of snakes, the Suparn^s of birds, etc. 

Four great Gods rule the four quarters : Indra, 
Yama, Varuna and Kubera, as the protectors of 
mankind. Yama is the Lord of Death, the wise 
and gracious Deva who instructed NachiketAs. 

1 Ibid. yii. 23. 
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The Asuras, the beings who are opposed to the 
Suras, or Devas, in their activity, embody the des- 
tructive energies of nature ; they are as necessary 
and as useful as the constructive, though on the 
surface opposed to them. They hinder and obstruct 
evolution, embodying the very essence of matter, 
Tamo-gfuna, inertia, resistance, and by that very 
resistance make progress steady and durable. 

These creations belong to the invisible worlds, 
although, in their activities, they were to be closely 
connected with the visible — the worlds visible and 
invisible, indeed, forming the field of a vast evolu- 
tionary process — Sams&ra, the World Process. 

The order of the process in the physical world 
at its origination was : minerals, plants, animals, 
men. In the Vi^h^u Purdna it is stated that while 
BrahmSl was meditating on creation — the three pri- 
mary Pr^kf ita creations of Mahat, the elements and 
the indriyas, being over — ^the immovable creation, 
minerals and plants, appeared. Then followed the 
animal kingdom, called Tiryaksrotas. The creation 
of some Devas followed here, according to the 
Putdna^ but they do not belong to the physical 
world, with which we are here dealing. Then 
came the creation of men. It must be remembercd 
that while this is the fundamental order of evolu- 
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tion, many varieties occur in different kalpas, 
and accounts in the different books vary, within 
certain broad limits, since these great classes of 
beings overlap each other, so that new kinds of 
animals and plants appear long after man. The 
world in fact is ever-becoming along the four great 
lines, however much we may separate them for 
purposes of exposition. 

The stages of evolution are vtry plainly given 
in the Aitareya Brdhmana. 

mmx \ fl5 ft wt5Rr v^^ ^ ^ f^ww^ i s^ ^^ 
wr^ I n nnx^fp^ h^st i ^wnnj ft ^fww? « ^ 

" He who knows the AtmA as Him (the Puru- 
5ha)in manifestation, he most enjoys that mani- 
festation. Herbs and trees and all that bears life, 
he knows as the Self in manifestation. In herbs 
and trees Rasa (sap, life,) is seen, and mind in them 
that have PrAna. In that them have Prftna, the 



lAUarey&raifyaha, II. iiif ^* 
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Atmi is (more) manifest In them, Rasa also is 
seen, while mind is not seen in the others. In man, 
the Atm& is (most) manifest ; he is most supplied 
with knowledge. He speaks that which he knows ; 
he sees that which he knows; he knows what occurred 
yesterday ; he knows the visible and the invisible ; 
by the mortal he desires the immortal Thus sup- 
plied is he. But of the others, animals, hunger and 
thirst are the only knowledge. They speak not the 
known ; they see not the known ; they know not 
what belongs to yesterday, nor the visible and the 
invisible. Only this much have they. According 
to the knowledge are the births," 

On this SAyana comments as follows ; 

w^^rRnr- ^ ^nf^^fnif^nR ffij "11 

" All objects whatsoever, being of the nature of 
effects, are Up^dhis for the manifestation of the 
Supreme Self, Sat, Chit, Ananda, the cause of the 
universe. In the unconscious, earth, stones, etc. 
only Sat is manifest, and the Atm& has not yet 
attained to the form of Jlva. The unmoving Jivas, 
namely the herbs and trees, and also the moving 
6 
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Jtvas, which have PrAna as breath, both these are 
stages of manifestation in a higher degree," 

The student should note these passages, as it is 
currently supposed that the idea of evolution is of 
modern birth. 

The work of Brahm^ consisted in producing all 
the materials, as we have seen, and by His tapas, 
or meditation, he formed the archetypes of all 
living things. But we learn from the Shiva 
Put Ana and the Shfimad Bkdgavata that He 
needed the help of Vishnu in order to endow these 
forms with life, Vi^nu being that aspect of Ishvara 
from whom the sustaining life, !n^, Pr&nah, that is 
the life that holds forms together and preserves 
them as forms, tc^ether with i%qr, Chit, conscious- 
ness, comes forth. 

Moreover, it is further stated in the Shiva Purdna 
that when these forms had been fully developed. Ma- 
h^deva was appealed to, and He gave immortality ; 
Wiat is, He linked to the forms the JivAtm^s evolved 
in previous kalpas. This is generally referred to in 
the ascription of Ahamk^ra to Rudra. These three 
great stages in the building of worlds — the work of 
Brahmi, creative of materials and of the ideal forms 
of all living beings ; the work of Vi§hi?u, in breath- 
ing Pr^na and Chit into tiiese forms, and main^ 
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Uining them in life ; the work of Shiva in giving 
the eternal JtvAtm^s — should be clearly understood. 

In ManusmrUi nothing but hints of these de- 
tails are given, only the name Brahm^ being used ; 
but it is indicated that He changed His form, 
divided Himself and produced Virelt, who produc- 
ed Sv^yambhuva Manu, who then called forth the 
ten Mahar§his, they in turn producing seven Manus. 
After that, These became the active and direct 
agents in creation, BrahmA Himself disappearing 
after creating the worlds, a class of Devas (those 
connected with the great elements), and some other 
general fundamental principles and beings, and 
giving the Vedas. The account is very brief, and 
from its brevity somewhat difficult, but this sum- 
mary of the World-Process is only introductory to 
the main object of the book. 

The Shiva Pur&na^ as mentioned, gives the 
following details : 

He (Brahm&) emanated water first and therein 
sowed a handful of the seed which was His. The 
same grew up as an Egg, made up of the 24 tattvas. 
Brahma, who appeared as Vir&t, perceived the Egg 
becoming hard. This caused doubt in His mind 
and He gave Himself up to tapas. Thus He spent 
twelve years, concentrating His thought on Vishnu. 
Then Vi^bi^u appeared and said : '' I am pleased 



i 
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With Thee ; ask what boon Thou desirest." Brah- 
mi said ; " O Lord ! it is just as it should be, for I 
have been placed by Shiva in your charge. The 
world which Shiva commanded me to create is here, 
but I see it is motionless (jadarQp.i) and material. 
So be thou, O Lord, as Life (Prftna) unto it, and 
make it conscious (chetana). Thus BrahmA spoke, 
and Vishnu, following the directions Shiva gave, 
entered the Egg-r-His form being one of a thousand 
heads, a thousand ears, a thousand feet and hands— 
the Universal Puru§ha who toqched heaven and 
earth and pervaded the Egg, 

As Vi§hnu entered it, ths^t Egg of 24 tattvas 
became full of life ^nd conscioqsness (sa-chetana) 
from PAtaia to Satya Lpka, 

Hari, the best of all Puru§has adorned the seat 
that is Satya, which He occupied. Brahm^ stood 
in the world of Tapas, while other Puru§has occupi^ 
ed the other worlds as became them. Brahm^ 
first created a number of sons born of the mind. 
But they all became ascetics. He created more 
again, but they also renounced the world. So He 
began to cry, out of annoyance. As He cried, 
Mahadeva appeared. Because He came forth from 
BrahmA's cry, He is called Rudra. Immediately 
pn His appearance He addressed Bra^hm^ sayingj ? 
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"Brahma, what aileth Thee? Tell that to Me and 
I will remove it." 

" Deva," answered BrahmS, " there are ob- 
stacles in the way of further manifestation. Do 
thou therefore so ordain it, as may make it free from 
impediments." When He heard this, Mahidcica» 
the destroyer of all trouble, resolved to do what 
Brahmi desired and said : '* This creation of yours, 
I will make it everlasting. 

So saying, MahAdeva, the Lord who is Bliss, 
although known as Rudra, disappeared to Kai!fts% 
with His gaija§. Then (with Shiva 's help) BrahQi& 
created Bhjrigu and six other ]^i$his. He also from 
His lap caused NArada to be born, from His shadow 
(chh^y^) Kardama, and from His thumb Dak^a 
He made. Thus there appeared ten ^li§his. And 
after Ehfigu came Marlchi, whose son Kashyap^ 
was. It is this Kashyapa who with his progeny 
filled the world, i 

In the Shftmad Bh&gavata the mention is m 
connection with the making of the World-Egg as 
an organised form, but, as said before, the process 
is similar on the large scale or the small. The 
point to be recognised is that Vi§hnu is the Orga- 
niser. 

1 SUva Pwrima. I. yi. 1—20. 
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'* When these separated existences, the Bh6tas, 
Indtiyas, Manas and Gunas, were unable to create 
organisms (literally a dwelling-place^ an Up^dhi), 
O best of Brahma-knowers, then, mixing with 
each other, they were impdled by the power of 
Bhagav^n (Vi^h^u), and, becoming both Sat and 
Asat, evolved this.*' 

The ten Mahar§his, Marichi, Atri, Afigiras, 
Pulastya^ Pulaha. Kratu, Prachetas, Vasi§htha, 
Bhfigu and N4rada, were superhuman beings, who 
having obtained liberation in former kalpas, were 
called forth to aid in the direction of the World- 
Process, and who remain, superintending the des- 
tinies of the worlds, and will remain until Pralaya. 
Sometimes only seven are given this rank, Prache- 
tas, Bhfigu and N^rada not being included in the 
list. Sometimes others are added, as Dak^a and 
Kardama. 

The Kumftras, variously given as four, five, six 
and seven, are, as their name implies, Virgin Beings, 
ascetics, and they watch over the world. Shiva 
1 Loe. eit. II. y. 32, 33. 
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Himself took the form of one — Rudra or NUalo- 
hita. Sanatkum4ra, Sanandana, Sanaka and Sa- 
il €1 tana arc the four most often referred to. ]|^bha, 
Kapila and Sana are also mentioned. 

To this brief sketch of the World-Process it 
should be added that the early human races pre- 
ceding the Aryan are often referred to under the 
names of D^navas ^md Daityas, huge beings of 
enormous strength and energy, who carried on 
many a struggle with the Devas themselves. The 
R&k$hasas were another race, more Ix-utal In nature, 
asually malformed, huge, cruel, powerful, cannibals, 
the terror of milder races. They possessed, more- 
over, many ms^cal secrets of a dark kind, which 
they used for terrorising and oppressing. All these 
liave long entirely disappeared from the earth. 

Such is the vast field of Samsftra, in which the 
pilgrim JtvAtmis wander, until, in some human 
form, they- reach the knowledge of the Self, and 
obtain liberation. 

The points to be remembered are : 

I. The coming forth of the Many from Saguna 
Brahman and Mdlaprakfiti by the power of MAyft, 
and their return at the close of the Day of mani- 
fiestation. 
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2. The manifestation of Ishvara as the Trf- 
mflrti, in the forms of Creation, Preservation, and 
Destruction,. BrahmA, Vi§hnu and Shiva, with their 
Shaktis, Sarasvati, Lakshm!, and Um^. 

3. The work of BrahmA, forming the materials 
of the universe and the ideal types of all beings, 
Suras, Asuras, minerals, plants, animals and men. 

4. The work of Vi§hnu, giving Pr^na and Chit, 
and hence making living organised forms possible, 
all such forms being preserved and maintained by 
Him, 

5. The work of Shiva, breathing into these 
forms, when they arrive at the human stage, Jiv^t- 
m&s that have reached in previous kalpas a stage 
at which such highly organised bodies can be uti- 
lised by them, bodies in which AvidyA can be 
destroyed, and they can attain VidyS. 

6. The existence throughout the World-Process 
of lofty superhuman Intelligences, such as JRi§his 
and Kumiras, intent on human welfare. 

7. The past races on the earth, Dftnavas, Dait- 
yas, Rftk$hasas. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REBIRTH. 

" In the Brahman-wheel, the immense source 
and support of all Jivas, the Hamsa ( the indivi- 
dual ) is made to wander, thinking himself and the 
Ruler different. United with Him, he obtains Im- 
mortality." 

Here, in a single shloka, we are given the reason 
of rebirth and its ending. Man wanders about in 
the universe so long as he thinks of himself as 
different from tshvara ; knowing himself to be one 
with Him, he obtains liberation. 

In Shruti and Smyiti, in Pur&na and Itihftsa, 
the Self in man is declared to be of the nature of 
Brahman. 

ft^lii* TKtfwrwi* *r frn^r^r «t^^ ii 

" Then, having known the Supreme Brahman, 
the Supreme Immensity, as the Essence hidden in 

1 Shvetdthvatarop. i. 6. > Und, iii. 1, 13. 
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all creatures, the one Pervader of the universe, the 
Lord, they become immortal. 

" The measure of a thumb, the Puru^ha, the 
inner Self, ever dwelling in the heart of men." 

" He, this Self, is Brahman/' 

" He, this great unborn Self, (is) He vyho (is) 
this intelligence in living creatures, He who (is) 
this Ak^sha in the heart." 

" He, this great, unborn, undecaying, deathless, 
immortal, fearless Self, (is) the fearless Brahman." 

It is this nature, identical with Brahman as 
the sparks from a fire are identical with the fire, 
which evolves, unfolds itself as the JivfttmA in all 
living beings. As a seed grows to be a tree like 
its parent, so the JivAtmic seed grows into self- 
conscious Deity. Sams^ra exists that the Jivit- 
m^ may learn to realise himself. The Jivitmi differs 
from Brahman only as the seed from the tree that 
bears it. 

1 Brihaddranykop, IV. iv. 5. « Ibid. 22. 8 IHd, 25. * Shve- 
t^hvatarop, i. 9. 
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" Wise and unwise, both unborn, powerful and 
powerless.*' 

Therefore, although unwise and powerless, the 
Jlv^tm^ can become wise and powerful ; to this 
end he must evolve, and his evolution is on the 
wheel of births and deaths. 

Transmigration is the word usually given to 
this journey, for the JivAtmA transmigrates from 
one body to another ; as one grows old and wastes 
away he takes another. 

" As a man throws away old garments and 
takes others (that are) new, so the Embodied casts 
away old bodies and puts on new ones." 

The word " re-incarnation " is also very gener- 
ally used in modern days, the stress being here laid 
on the body rather than on the Jlv&tm^ ; it again 
takes a fleshly covering. 

This truth of the evolution of the JivfttmA from 
ignorance to wisdom, from feebleness to power, is 
definitely revealed in the Sh^uti, and a knowledge 
of it is necessary as a basis for good conduct and 
for the wise shaping of life. Man is not a creature 
1 Bhagatad'CHtA, ii, 22, 
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of a day, here to-day and gone to-morrow, but an 
unborn immortal being, growing into a knowledge 
of his true nature and powers. Everything is within 
him, the fullness of divine wisdom and power, but 
this capacity has to be unfolded, and that is the 
object of living and dying. Such a view of man's 
nature gives dignity and strength and sobriety to 
life. It has been believed in by wise men in all 
ages, and has been a part of every ancient religion. 
The student will find this gyeat truth established 
irrefutably and conclusively by pure argument in 
Vitsy&yana's Bha§hya on the Nydyo. SUtras of 
Ga^utama. 

Only in modern times, during a period of great 
ignorance, was this truth lost sight of in the West, 
and very irrational and fantastic notions have in 
consequence grown up there as to the human soul, 
its nature and destiny, undermining belief in the 
just and loving rule of Ishvara. ^ 

The Jtv^tm^ contains within himself infinite possi- 
bilities, but when first thrown down into Prakriti, 

1 But even in the West such great scientific thinkers as Pro- 
fessor Huxley have begun to recognise the continued existence of 
the Jivl,tm& from life to life. " Like the doctrine of evolution 
itself," he says, " that of transmigration has its roots iu the world 
of reality ; and it may claim such support as the great argument 
from analogy is capable of supplying.** ^oolvtion and JBthici 
P. 10. 
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embodied in a ROpa made up of the five elements, 
all these are inherent, not manifest He passes 
through the diversified existences of the mineral 
kingdom, and of the plant and of the animal realms, 
—the ?f%9irr: Udbhijj^b (born by fission in the 
minerals and plants) ; the ^^mi SwedajA^ (bom 
by exudation or gemmation, in certain low forms 
of plants and animals) ; the si^rirrs Andaj^h (born 
first as eggs, the oviparous animals) — before coming 
into the imsirr: JarAyuj^b (the viviparous higher 
animals and the human kingdom), 

In these many of its lower powers are deve- 
loped, and its consciousness passes from the latent 
to the active condition. A double evolution goes 
on ; there is the continued life of the Jiv&tmft himself, 
continually increasing in richness and complex- 
ity; and there is a corresponding continuity in the 
forms he occupies, as each physical form is directly 
derived from a preceding physical form. Each 
form, however independent it may seem, was once 
part of another form, whose characteristics it 
shared, and from which it has been separated oflF 
for an independent career. While part of the pa- 
rent form it shared all the advantages and im- 
provements, or the reverse, due to the developing 
JlvitmA within that parent form, and thus starts 
on its separate life on a little higher ley^l than 
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Its parent if the JlvAtmA has progressed, or on 
a h'ttle lower level if it has retrograded. For 
while the general movement is one of progress, 
there are little ebbs and flows, like the waves that 
run on and fall back in a rising tide. This unbro- 
ken physical inheritance from form to form causes 
what science calls heredity, the passing on of cha- 
racteristics from parents to offspring. But it has 
been observed by scientific men that mental and 
moral characteristics do not pass from form to 
form, and they are puzzled to account for the evo- 
lution of consciousness. Their theory needs to be 
completed by the acceptance of transmigration. 
For just as physical continuity is necessary for 
physical evolution, so is the continuity of consci- 
ousness necessary for the evolution of mental and 
moral characteristics. This continuity is the con- 
sciousness of the Jiv^tmi, which takes a form 
suitable to his condition — as we shall see presently 
in -Chapter IV. — enlarges his own powers by using 
the form, and thereby improves the form also ; the 
bodies of the children of the body share these im- 
provements of the form, are improved again by 
other JtvAtm^s, and pass on still more improved 
bodies; When the old body is worn out, the Jivclt- 
mk throws it off, and takes another form, as said 
above. 
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When the animal stage has been fully experi- 
enced, and the JivAtma is ready to pass on into the 
human form, his triune nature, reflection of the 
triune nature of Ishvara, begins to manifest. The 
human JivAtmA — as we may now call him — mani- 
fests the three aspects of JftAna, IchchhA and KriyA 
which have ever been in him, and these begin to 
evolve as self-consciousness; ahamk^ra appears, and 
the recognition of the " I " as opposed to the "Not- 
l " rapidly developes. The desire-nature, develop- 
ed in the animal kingdom, now becomes much 
more powerful, by seizing on the evolving mind as 
its slave, and using its growing powers for the 
satisfaction of its own cravings. As the mind 
grows stronger, and the Jiv^tmft by experience 
learns the pains that result from unbridled desires, 
he begins to exert his strength in checking and di* 
recting thed esires, and the long struggle commences 
between the JivAtmA, dimly beginning to feel his 
own divinity, and the kAmic elements of his up^dhis. 
As is written in the Kaihopani^hat : 

^ 3%^ ^^m ^TfT I ^TW^rf^ ^^mf^ ^v^ f^ frrttr: ii 

I Kafhop^ I, iii. 3-7. 
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" Know the Self the chariot-owner, the body 
the chariot ; know Reason the charioteer, and the 
mind as the reins ; they call the senses the horses, 
the sense-objects their province. The Self, joined 
to the senses and mind, (is) the enjoyer ; thus say 
the wise. Whoever is ignorant, always with mind 
loose, his senses (are) uncontrolled, like bad horses 
of the charioteer. Whoever is wise, always with 
mind tightened, his senses (are) controlled, like 
good horses of the charioteer. Whoever is indeed 
ignorant, thoughtless, always impure, he does not 
obtain that goal, (but) comes again into SamsStra." 

When a term of earth-life is over, the JivAtmA 
withdraws from the physical body, and in a subtle 
vehicle passes into the invisible worlds. He carries 
thither the results of the earth-life, to be enjoyed 
and suffered as fruits, going to the worlds in which 
these fruits can be consumed. 

In the Brihad&ranyakopani^hai a description 
of this is given. The JivAtmA leaves the body, 
taking with him the knowledge he has gained and 
the result of his work ; then : 

I J^. oU. 17, iY. f ^^ 
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** As a got dsmith, having taken a piece of gold, 
makes another form, new and more beautiful, so 
verily the AtmA, having cast off this body and 
having put away Avidya, makes another new and 
more beautiful form." 

In this he goes to the invisible world for which 
he is fitted — a matter to be dealt with in Chapter 
VI — and then the Upani§hat goes on to say what 
happens when his fruit in that invisible world is 
consumed. 

^'Having arrived at the end of (the fruit of) 
that work — (of) whatsoever he here does — this one 
returns again from that world to this world of ac- 
tion ; thus verily ( the story of ) him who desires." 

This process is repeated over and over again as 
long as he has desires, for these desires bind him 
to the wheel of transmigration. It is truly "the 
story of him who desires." So also in the Devi 
Bhdgavata the same idea is expressed : 

m^ ^ 'TOR ^rPr imfnt f^#R% ii 

^1 Ihid, 6. 
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*nw9n:^ mm: 1 

•* Having abandoned the former body, the Jiva, 
following Karma^s rule, obtains either Svarga or 
Naraka according to his deeds, 

•* And having obtained a celestial body^ or a 
body of suffering born of objects af desire^ experi* 
ences varied fruits in Svarga or Naraka. 

" At the end of the fruits, when the time for his 

rebirth arrives then Time unites him again with 

karmas ( selected out ) of the Saftchita karmas/' 

The development af the Chit aspect of the Jiv- 
^tm^, and the purification of the Ichchh^ aspect^ 
being the main work of the human stage of evolu- 
tion, the growth of Manas, and later of Buddhi^ 
marks out the steps of the journey. 

The constitution of the human being is very 
clearly outlined in the MahdhhAratUy « from which 
we give the following summary : 

The Self in man, the Jiv^tm^l, is identical in 
nature with the Supreme Self, Brahman. From 
this comes forth the understanding ( Buddhi ) and 

iLoo.oU. 17. xxi. 22-25. 
i Loc, oU. Shinti Parya. coil. 
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from the understanding the mind ( Manas ) ; when 
to these the Senses (Indfiyas) are added, the man, 
the Dweller in the Body, is complete ; the Body, 
his dwelling, is made up of the five elements. The 
senses, through the body, come into touch with the 
outer world ; the senses hand on to the mind 
the results of the contact, giving the attributes or 
properties of the objects contacted — the way in 
which the objects aflfect them. The mind receives 
these reports, and groups them into mental images, 
and presents these to the understanding ; the un- 
derstanding pierces to the reality in which these 
mental images, made up of attributes, inhere. This 
is the outgoing of the JivAtm^, and his gathering 
of experience, the nrfr^HMs, the Pravfitti M^rga^t 
the path of going forth. 

The first step, or stage, of this evolution is the 
experiencing of varied sensations ; and therefore 
Manas is regarded as the sixth sense, which re- 
ceives and organises the impressions conveyed to 
it by the five senses, affected by their contact with 
the outer world through the sense-organs. 

**The senses, Manas the sixth." 

Or, when the senses and sense organs are taken 
together : 

1 Bhagavad-Gitd, xt. 7. 
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" The ten senses and the one." 

Manas, at this stage, is the slave of K^ma, and 
developes its capacities by directing the search for 
objects of enjoyment. Evolution is quickened by 
the instruction of the Ri^his, who teach man to sacri- 
fice the objects of enjoyment to the Devas, first 
to gain increased worldly prosperity, and then to 
gain the delights of Svarga, 

The second stage of evolution is one of conti- 
nual conflict between Manas and KAma, Manas 
being now sufficiently developed-^to recognise that 
the pleasures longed for by K^ma usually, in the 
long run, bring more pain than pleasure. 

" The delights that (are) contact-born, these 
verily (are) even wombs of pain.'* 

Manas, therefore, begins to resist the searching 
for objects of enjoyment, instead of directing it, 
and hence conflict, in which Manas grows more 
Ifepidly. The thwarting of the kSmic longings 
purifies Kftma, and the higher aspect of Ichch4 
begins to show itself — Ichchha which is Will, the 
Shakti of Shiva, who is the destroyer of KAma, the 

I ■■■ ' I , .1 , , ^ I.I.I. !■ •m 

I Ihid. ^iii. 5. 

% Ibid. ▼. n 
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ion of Vi^Qu and Lakshmt, and also the lower 
aspect of Ichchlid, i 

The third stage of the evolution of Manas con- 
sists in the development of the higher intellectual 
powers ; Manas, no longer enslaved by, nor even 
struggling with KAma, has become free, is the pure 
Manas, engaged with ideas, wrought out by his 
own labour, not with sense-born images. The J!v- 
Atm& ceases to delight in sense-contacts, or in their 
mental reproductions, and engages himself in pure 
thought, in the endeavour to understand the Self 
and the Not-Self. This stage leads up to the evo- 
lution of Buddhi, the Pure Reason or the Higher 
Understanding, of which the expression is Wisdom, 
the result of the union of knowledge and love, Wis- 
dom which sees and loves the Self alone. 

** Better than the sacrifice of objects is the sacri- 
fice of Wisdom, O Parantapa ! All actions in 

1 Dharma ii bom from the Wisdom of Vish^a, K&ma from 
His Love, which must be developed in man first by desire for 
material objects ; therefore Dharma, K4ma and Artha ar« 
enjoiood together on the Pravritti Mirga. 

8 i^i^. iv. 33, 35. 
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tfieir entirety, O P&rtha, culminate in wisdom. 
By this thou shalt see all beings without exception 
in the Self, and thus in Me." 

When the Jiv^tma reaches this stage, he is on 
the threshold of liberation. He has long firc?fr S'i^ 
i^^ " ceased from wicked ways," is fTF^r: subdued," 
fpmft: "concentrated," lETRnini^t " of pacified 
mind." ^ 

" Whoever verily is wise, thoughtful, always 
pure, he obtains that goal whence he is not born 
again." 

For this round of births and deaths is not ever- 
lasting for the Jiv^tm& ; bound to it by his own 
desires, with the ceasing of those desires he be- 
comes free ; bound to it by his ignorance of his own 
nature, with the ceasing of that ignorance he knows 
himself free. Only 

" He goes from death to death who here sees 
manyness. 

1 Xathop. 1. ii. 24. 

8 Brihadchanyakop. TV, It. 19. 

S Ibid. iii. S. 
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* When all the desires hiding in his heart are 
loosed, then the mortal becomes immortal ; here 
he enjoys Brahman.* 

tkkW vsnJr ^^'itR^ flii<4iv: * 

"Therefore having thus beccnne wise, calm, sub- 
dued, dispassionat^e, enduring, collected, he sees the 
Self in the Self^ he sees the Self as all ; nor does sin 
overcome him, he overcomes all an ; nor does sin 
consume him, he consumes all sin. Free from sin, 
free from passion, he becomes a Br4hmana ( of the 
nature of Brahman) ; this the Brahman-world/* 

The return is the reversal of the process of out- 
goings as is very clearly outlined in the AfaMiAd^ 
rata, from which we can summarise the return as 
we summarised the outgoing. 

The senses are withdrawn from contact with 
the outer world through the body, and become 
tranquil, w^. The mind is withdrawn from its 
study of the images obtained by the senses, and 

IJbid. 7. 
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thus also becomes tranquil. The understanding- 
withdraws from the study of the concepts presented 
by the mind, and, thus tranquil, reflects the SeIC 
So long as the mind turns to the senses it finds 
misery. When it turns to the understanding it 
finds bliss. 

Along this road, the f^ntr«Tr«f: the Nivjitti MSlv- 
gab^or returning path, the Jlv^tmi returns from his 
wanderings in Sams&ra and reaches Ivis true home^ 
the Eternal, paying, while he treads this path, all 
the debts contracted on the Pravtitti M&rga. 

To see the Self is Jfi^na, wisdom ; to love the 
Self is Bhakti, devotion ; to serve the Self is Karma^ 
action. Such Jflafla, Bhakti, Karma^ are the three 
MArgas, ways, to Mok^a, liberation. Tlie Jft^na 
M^rga is for those in whom Chit p>redominates ; 
the Bhakti Mftrga for those in whom IchchhA pre- 
dominates ; the Karma MSrga for those in whom 
Kfiya predominates. But in each path, as each 
JtvAtm^t is triune, the evolution of all of its three 
aspects must be carried on. The JMnl, as he gains 
wisdom, will find devotion and rig^t activity appear ; 
the Bhakta, as devotion is perfected, will find him- 
self possessed of activity and wisdom. The Kar- 
manya, as his activity becomes wholly selfless, will 
achieve wisdom and devotion. The three M^rgas 
are, in fact, one, in which tliree diflerent tempera^ 



ments emphasise one or other of its inseparable 
constituents. Yoga supplies the method by which 
the Self can be seen and loved and served. 

The words spoken by Shr! Kf i^h^a, as to the 
S&flkhya and Yoga Darshanas, may well be ap* 
plied here : 

•* Children, not Pandits, speak of the SAflkhya 
and Yoga as different (He who is) duly establish- 
ed in one obtaineth the fruit of both. 

" The place obtained by the S&ftkhyas is 
gained also by the Yogts.'* 

The Mukta, the man who has reached libera- 
tion, may or may not remain active in the three 
worlds. The ]^i$his are Muktas, and are employed 
in the maintenance and guidance of the worlds. 
Janaka was a Mukta, and was a king, ruling his 
realm. TuladhAra was a Mukta, and was a mer- 
chant, weighing out his goods. Many a Mukta is 
spoken of in . the Itih^sa who is surrounded by 
physical conditions. For Mukti is not a change 
of conditions, but a change of condition ; not an al- 
teration of the circumstancss surrounding the Jiv- 

1 Bhagavad-eHtd. V. 4. 5. 
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Itmft, but the attitude of the JtvAtmft to the Self 
and the Not-Self, 

It was said above that while the general sweep 
of evolution is upward and onward, temporary- 
retrogression might occur, and in some of the very 
ancient Aryan books — given when the possibility 
of such retrogression was much greater than now — 
a good deal of stress is laid on the danger of such 
reversions. Shii Krishna, speaking in much later 
days, says that ^^n7^« " the worst of men" only 
are thrown q ffafli^^ ^rf^ " into isuric wombs," * 
are born of evil people, such as He had just been 
describing as ^suric. The law is that when a man 
has so degraded himself below the human level 
that many of his qualities can only express them- 
selves through the form of a lower creature, he 
cannot, when his time for rebirth comes, pass into a 
human form. He is delayed, therefore, and is 
attached to the body of one of the lower creatures, 
as a co-tenant with the animal, vegetable or mineral 
Jiva, until he has worn out, exhausted, the bonds of 
these non-human qualities and is fit to again take 
birth in the world of men. A very strong and ex- 
cessive attachment to an animal may have similar 
results, where the man should be tar beyond such 
exaggerated fondness. 

I Bhagavad-Gttd* :Lvi, 19, 
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The points to be remembered are : 

1. The Jivfttma is Brahman, as a seed is the 
tree, and remains as a wanderer in Sams&ra till 
he realises his own nature. 

2. There is continuity of forms, by a new form 
separating from an old and leading an indei>endent 
existence ; and continuity of life in each evolving 
Jiv^tm^. 

3. The Jlvfttmft, embodied in a form, experien- 
ces through that form, throws it away when 
outworn, reaps his reward in the invisible worlds, 
and returns to the visible. 

4 The Jiv&tm& may be detained in animal 
forms by self-degradation. 

5. There are three stages of the evolving 
Manas : {a) subjection to KAma ; {b) conflict with 
K&ma ; {c) triumph over K^ma and development 
of the higher intellectual powers. 

6. Buddhi is evolved, and liberation is reached. 

7. There are three paths to liberation, Jftftna 
Bhakti, and Kriyft, and these finally blend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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Karma. 

Karma literally means action, but as every 
action is triple in its nature, belonging partly to 
the past, partly to the present, partly to the future, ^ 
it has come to mean the sequence of events, 4he - 
law of causes and effects, the succession in which 
each effect follows its own cause. The word 
Karma, action simply, should however remind us 
that what is called the consequence of an arrioa is 
really t)Qt a separate thing but is a part of-4be 
action, and cannot be divided from it. T h e cons e«" 
quence is that part of the action which belongs to 
the future, and is as much a part of it as the part 
done in the present -Thus suffering is .not the 
consequence of a wrong act, but an actual pact of 
it^ although it may be only experienced later. A , 
soldier is sometimes wounded in battle, and in the ^ 
excitement does not feel any pain ; afterwards, when 
be is quiet he feels the pain; so a man sins and feels 
no suffering, but later the suffering makes itself felt. 
The suffering is not separated from the wound, 
aioc more than heat from fire, though experiencfid 
as a result. -ith ^ ^ --rv ^ /: >^ 

|tf 




Hence all things are linked together indissolab-^ _p 
ly, woven and interwoven inseparably ; nothing ^A) 
[l^ occurs which is not linked to the past and to the 
future. 

** How shall there be in this ^^uivsira an un- 
caused action ?" ^^c^^-SftJ^-*^^' 






^ The JtvAtmA, then, comes into a realm of law 
and must carry on all his activities within law. So 
long as he does not know the law in its various 
branches, called the laws of nature, he is a slave, 
tossed about by all the currents of natural energies, 
and drifting whithersoever they carry him ; when 
he knows them, he is able to use them to carry out 
hjs own purposes. 

So a boat without oars, sails, or rudder is carri- 
ed about helplessly by the winds and currents, and 
the sailor finds himself drifting along under thej 
press of forces he can neither change nor direct. 
7^ ^^ut a clever sailor, with oars, sails and rudder, can 
ft send, along his boat iaany direction he pleases, not 
|c l?ecause h^ has changed the winds and the currents, 
i^ but because he understands their directions, and can 
9 ^se those that are going tn the direction he wants, 






I Dcti BhAgavata^ I. y. 74. 
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and can play off, the one s^ainst the other, the 
forces that oppose him. So can a man who knows 
the laws of nature utilise those whose forces are 
going his way and neutralise those which oppose. 
Therefore is knowledge indispensable ; the ignor- 
ant are always slaves. ^^^ '^^m^^^j:^ 

It must be remembered that a law of nature is 
not a command to act in a particular way, but only 
a statement of the conditions within which action 
of any kind can be done, " Water boils at lotf C 
under normal pressure." This is a law of nature. 
It does not command a man to boil water, but 
states the conditions under which water boils at 
100° C. If he wants boiling water at that tempe- 
rature these are the conditions which are. necessary. 
If he is on a high mountain where the pressure is 
much less than the normal, his water will boil at a 
temperature not sufficiently high for cooking pur- 
poses. How then does the law help him ? It tells 
him how to get his boiling water at lOO** C by 
increasing the pressure ; let him shut his water up 
in a pot from which the steam cannot escape, and 
so add to the pressure the weight of the steam 
giv^n off, till the temperature of the water rises to 
IOO^ And so also with every other law of nature. 
The laws state conditions under which certain re- 
sults follow. According to the results desired may 
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conditions be arranged, and, given the conditions^ 
the results will invariably follow. Hence law doef 
not compel any special action, but only renders all 
actions possible, and knowledge of law is power. 

The Jivltm^, as we have seen, is three-fold in 
his nature; he consists of Ichchh^, Jftfljxa and Kriy^, 
Will, Wisdom and Activity. These, in the lower 
world oCttpf^gHjs, of forms, express themselves as 
Desire, Knowledge and Action, and these three 
fashion a man's Karma, and each works according 
to a definite law. 

Desire stands behind Thought, stimulating and ] 
directing it ; Thought, energised and determined 
by Desire, stands behind Action, expressing itself j 
therein in the world of objects. 

^m>5*f^ ^^4 835% n^4 5^ ir^^*^wt ii * 
"Man verily is desire-formed ; as is his desire, so 
is his thought ; as (his) thought is, so he does ac- 
tion ; as he does action, so he attains," 

On which 6KloT<^ Shaftkara comments that 
C/ "^ Desire is the root of the world. 
2 We have then to study three laws, which, taken 

together, make up the Law of Karma. We shall 
then understand the conditions under which things 

1 £rihaddranyakop. IT* iy^ 6* 
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happen, and can shape our future destiny according 
to the results we have chosen, 

i; Dtiwfts carry the man to the place where 
the objects of desire exist, and thus determine the 
channels of his future activities. 

'y' "So indeed (the, desirec^ goes (j3y_wor!5 to the 

object in which his^iin3\is immersed/^.^^\^ ^ip, ,v<l 

Desire attaches a man to the objects of desire, 
binding him to them with links unbreakable ; 
wherever is the object of desire thither must go the 
man who desires it. The object of desire is called 
^, fruit, and the fruit which the man has sought 
he must consume, in whatever place it is found. 
The man 

^'^ '"x^jelled by desire, attached to fruity is-bownd."'^ J 
Whether the fruit be -good -or -.jevil,-4>lea&urable or "2^ 
painful, the law is the same. So long as a man "^J 
desires fruit, he is bound by his attachment to that *| 
^ fruit, and is said to have " good or bad Karma " J! 
^^ according as the fruit is pleasant or painful. When ^ 



^J a man understands this law, he can watch over his 

'f^ ^ \ 



1 md, 6, \ 
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tiesires, and allow them to attach themselves only 
to objects the possession of which will yield hap- 
pijie^s ; then, in another life, he will have opportu- 
nities of attaining them, for they will come and 
place themselves in his way. This is the first law^^,---^^ ^1 
belonging to the desire-nature, ^^^^""^ Tm ^^1 

The second iaw concerns the mind* v }$^\\\ 

<D Mind is the creative power, and a man be- / ^VJ 
comes that which he thinks; i i * 

in? ^ig ^i5gp5Liiit winiaiflWr% Si5r ^r^ wx^ 

*' Now verily man is thought- formed s ; as a man 
in this world thinks, so, having gone away hence, 
lie. becooies." 




^ ... BmbmA created by meditation, so does 
^fe- Manas, which is His reflection in man, have crea- ,^ . 
) AJ tio*^ 2is its essential activity ; BrahmA embodies /g:>(^<^ 
^ 4fl^ Jtriyi, activity, but we find that his activity con- '^(^^'^ 
^sisted in meditation, thought, and this gave birth 
^^to the worlds ; hence action is only thought thrown 



outwards, objj^tivised, and a man's actions are only 
Yiis past thou^vts matedalised. As Brabmft creat- 
ed His^ world, so Manas creates his vehicles, and by 



1 ChhSndogyap. III. xIt. U 
% The word islSI* 
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^ ^:*i^ '^'^^ ^*^^ meafts, thought. Qiaractervtte nature 6f 

p- IjT, ^^^ ^*"» *s thought-created ; this is the B^t of the . 

^ ^^^ three factors of Karma. What the man essential ly_:jH*^ 

*^ ^ "^ is in himselC that is the outcoHie^ ^- few thtnkkig. ^-^ 
r As he is thinking nau^» so hereafter he will himself 

' fee^ If he thinks nobly, he will become noble ; if 

) he thinks basely^ he will become base. Thus 

I kiiMiifig, a man can deliberately shape his charac- 

Q ter, by dwelling in his mmd on all that is good and 

^ pure and elevating, and driving out of it all that is 

^ evil, foul, and degrading. ThJs is the sccon4Jiaw, 

belonging to the mind. 
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The tfatrd ' kw concerns action. 

3. Circumstances are made by actions. 

Vn «WT 2in^pH[ ^iHT^ «l!^T9rt «hJ|^ PrRfC: I 
fWT fim^ S^ OTJtFJ 5^5>T «h^1it4 HfRi? H ^ 



'^ ^^** Devoted to the fruits of acts, whatever kind 

t)f acts a person covetous of fruits accomplished, 
the fruitSy good or bad, that he actually enjoys, 
partake of their character. Like fishes going against 
^ ' aTcurrent of water, the acts of a past life are flung^ 
back on the actor. The embodied creature ex- 
t>erieQces happiness for his good acts, and misery 
for his evil ones." 

1 Mah^ih^ata^ Shanti Parra, cci, 23. 
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^pfhiTTairnQ^ ftRi%^ Hi*«^r 9^1^^ 1^ 

" Nothing can spmiUforth without a fscedJ 

f' 2 f No one can obtain happiness without havingf ac- 
^ \ complished acts capable of leading to happiness." 

'^bcA / If a man Spread happiness round him, he will 
\\\^ reap happiness hereafter; if he spread misery, he 
\ I will reap misery. Thus knowing the law, he can 
t I prepare for himself favourable or unfavourable cir- 
I . cumstances, as he prepared a good or bad charac- 
j ter, and gleasure-giying or pain-giving objects. 

I ,^ This is the third jaw, belonging to actions. O 

^^ These three laws cover the making of Karma, ^ i 

u ^ for the JtvAtoUl coosi&ts of WiU, Wisdom and Acti- .^ 

\y vity, and these show themselves in the world by kvi 
'^^ desires, thoughts and actions. When we have di- 
vided the factors in a man's destiny into opportu- 
nities, character — or capacities — and surrounding 
circumstances, we have covered them all. Nothing 
else remains. 

J. We find» then, that we are always making new 
KjatssRa, and experiencing what we have made in 
|,i the past. We are obliged to act now in the con- 
ditions we have created in our past ; we have only 
the opportunity of obtaining the objects then de- 

1 J^id, cczci. 12. 
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sired ; of using the capacities then created ,' of 
Kvirtg m the circumstances then made. But the 
living Jivktm^y that then desired, thoi>gbt and act- 
ed, iS' still the sanxe powerful agent as be then was^ 
and can put out bis powers withir> the liiwits he has 
made, can modify and slowly diangc them, and 
create better conditions for the future Therefore 
Bhishma places exertion above destiny.^ 

A view of Karma that paralyses bunKtn efllbrts 
is a crude and mistaken one, and men should see 
in Karma a guide, and not a paralyser, of action. 

One very commonly felt difi&culty in connexion 
with Karma is this ; men ask ; " If 1 am destined 
by my Karma to be bad or good,, to do this or not 
to do it, it niust be so ; why then make any 
effort?'" The fallacy of this line of thought 
should be very clearly understood^ if the above has 
been grasped, for it turns upon a complete mis- 
understanding of the nature of Karma. The effort 
is part of the Karma, as much as the goodness or 
badness ; Karma is not a finished thin^ awaiting \ 
us, but a constant becoming, in which the future is y^ 
not only shaped by the past but is being modified ] 
by the present ICaragn^desii^^ J 

P.uJjt n^fprth an energy jfldbidLpreseoUy-will mf^ke^ 
higij^^od, howevfir4>^i.hejmay^J^e._^ Ariniin 
is not a helpless being, destined by h^s Kf^rma to 
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be^dther bad or good, but he becomes tbat which 
he. daily, cboo3es ^s desirable — b a d n ess or good- 
ness. He always is, and always must be^ making 
eflTortsnnefely because he is alive, and his only 
choice lies in making an effort to move in one direc- 
tion rather than in another; his quietude is merely 
a choice to let past choices have their way, and 
to go in accordance with them. He does not ell- 
fninate the element of choice by doing nothing ; ^ ^ 
he simply chooses dcnng nothing. A man has only ^ly^ 
tojdfisire, to think, to act, and he can make hisl^^^ 
Karma what he chooses. Thus the Gods have Z!^ 
risen to their high estate, and thus may others rise, ^ fji 

5ff^3^ ii5nr«?«r ^nigp* »^»«5 1 1 "^ o 

j^ ^ By his Karma may a Jtva become an Indra, 

f J^ by his Karma a son of Brahmi. By his Karma 

^P he may be come Hari*s servant^ and free jrom HiVf [\c 

r h^ " By his Karma he may surely obtain perfection, 

ife» < 103 mortality. By his Karma he may obtain the 

3 S^ fourfold (Mukti), SAlokya and the rest, connected 
with Vi^hgiu. 



II 



} '7 a Devt Bhigat^a. IX, xxTii, 18-flO, 



, / **Godhood and Manhood and sovereig nty of 
y Ct^^^>^ l.5JBCoridH3Xlgire„ may a man obtain I^Zj Karm^ and 

^-^rt ^ (^ ^'^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Sbiya and of Gane&ha/' 

^ ^ *f $p '^^^ mai n thing fs to see in Karma not a desti- ^^ 

L j."^ \hz\ ^y i^P^secffrom without, but a self-ma d^_de stinv. ^^ 

^ H/ ^ imposed from within, and tfefirfifoi^^a destlny_that'\^ 

^^'^\ is continually being re-made by its^naken -" 

"• ^ Another mistake sometimes made as to Karma 







is that which leads a person to say respecting a suf- 
ferer : *• He is suffering his Karma ; if I help hlrti 
\ may be interfering with his Karma/' T1m>S€ who 
thus speak forget that each man is an agent of the 
Karma of others, a§ well as an experiencer of his 
own. If ^Ye iare able to help a man, it is the proof 
that the Karma under which he was suffering is 
exhausted, and that we are the agent of his Karma 
bringing him relief. If we refuse to carry the 
k^rmic relief, we make bad Karma for ourselves, 
shutting ourselves out from future help, and some 
one else will have the good Karma of carrying the 
relief and so ensuring for himself aid in a future 
difficulty. Further, "ifs" and " may he's*' are no 
ground for action ; " If I do not help him I may be 
interfering with his Karma," is as valid an argu- 
ment as " If 1 help him/* Action should be based 
on what we know^ and we know it is right and 
good to help others ; it is constantly commanded 
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by the wise. Only a full and clear knowledge o( 
the causes in the past resulting in the suffering of 
the present could justify refusal to help on k&rmic 
grounds. 

Karxna is said to be three kinds— -sntc^> Fr&- 
rabdham,^[f^^,Safichitam,and9^RH9Vartamftnami ^ 
7 called also vrrmm, Ag^mi. ' Prirabdha Karma i^ 
that which is ripe for reading and which cannot bc^ ' 
avoided ; it is omy ^xhaiisted by beii^g ej^perienced/ 
Sa&chiia' Karma is the accumulated Karma of the if^^)^ 
past» and is partly seen in the character of the man, 
in his powers, weaknesses and capacities. V«rta* 
m^na. Karma is that which is now being created.^ 

ffrc»^ ^ €«ftr mm: sn^r^ wfl[ « 
\ sn^^PifW ....*.. ^ 

'• That which was in the olden time ( nmk ) 

produced in many births, is called Saftchitam 

"That Karma which is being done, that is 
! j^called YartamAna.('^^-*^x«/v; 
g"^ " Again, from the midst of the Saftchitas 19 

h^ selec ted a portion, and, at the time of beginning of 
H f i^ J J)evi'Bhdffavata. VI. x. 9, 12, 13, 14. 

?YL -^^^ 

1 y.^ /»- 
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the body, $iiQe energises this : it is known as 
Fr&rabdha Karma." 

The Saflchita Karma is the Karma which '^^ J^'' 
gathered, collected, heaped together. It is themasS ^T 
which lies behind a nmn; and his tendencies come 
from this. The Vartam^na Karma is the actual^ 
that which is now being made for the future, or the 
Ag^mi^ the coming Karma ; while the BriLrabdba 
Karma is that which has begun^ is actually bearing 
fruit. 

Now this PrArabdha Karma ts, as said in the 
shloka above-quoted, selected out of the mass of 
the Saflchita Karma. In Ved^ntk literature it is ^ 

sometimes compared to an arrow^ already shot, ^ifi 
if That which is sufficiently congruous to be worked '^^'| 
out in one physical body is selected by the Devas 
who rule this department of nature, and a suitable 
physical body is built for it, and placed with the 
parents, nation, country, race, and general surroun* 
dings, necessary for the exhaustion of that Karma. 
PrA4rab<Mia Karma, as said above, cannot be 
changed ; it must be exhausted by being experi- 
enced. The only thing that can be done is to take 
it as it comes, bad or good, and work it out con-- 
tentedly and patiently. In it we are paying our 
past debts, and thus getting rid of many of our 
liabilities. 
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" The exhaustion of PrArabdba Karma is possU 
ble only by the sufGering of the consequences of 
it " 

Safichita Karma may be largely modified by 
the additions we make to it : vicious tendencies 
can be weakened, virtuous ones can he strengthen- 
ed, for with every thought, desire and action we 
arc adding to that which will be the Saftchita Karma 
in o|ir next birth. 1 

Variamina Karma may, to a great extent, be 
destroyed in the same life, balanced up, by one 
who deliberately expiates a wrong done by resti- 
tution, voluntarily paying a debt not yet due, in- ^- 
stead of leaving it to fall due at a future time. y "J 

^^ <f^ 
There remains the question : how can a man ^-^ir^ 



M§ait^ ^ ^r^f fTiir^ «T^ff^ w 
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become free from Karma ? ^ , 



i From the general Karma of the universe he -{^ ^ -jj 



71 
' cannot be freed so long as he remains in the uni- oj^ (^ 

verse ; Devas, men, animals, plants, minerals, all are i ^ ^ 

under t he^sway of Karma : no 'manifested life can Z^^ 

escape fiom this everlasting law, without which %t±-^i^- 

the universe would be a chaos." \iy^^^ 



X J}evi Bhdgatata. IY« ii, 8« 
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^^^ — ** All, firahtni and the rest, are under its so- 
^'^ vereigii rule, O king 1 " 

1 If a man would escape this universal Karma, 
he must go out of the Mniver^i— -that is, he m^^ 
^ A merge in the Absolute. r ^ ^\ 

-s ^ '^ But a man may escape from the whfe el^f birth s 

^ g ^. a nd death s, and yet remain manifested §o long as 

c f,o Ishvara chooses to manifest, b y ceasing t o crea te 

[ ^ fresh Karm a and by exhausting what already 

^ '(^ exists. For the tie that binds man to the wheel is 

', *r' >-<5H!lii ^^^ ^hen desire ceases man creates no more 

\ \ 4 bonds : {'i^^l\ "^^ ^^^ l^^vj^ ^-^^^i^^n\yk^, 

^ '*J W hen all th# -desires hidden in the heart are 
>f^ ^jfloosedi then the mortal becomes iouztfirtal, then he 

n^here enjoys Brahman." 

%% Such is the i ^-iterated ) teaching of the Sh^uti. 

»^ Again, we read in the Bhagavad-GitA : 

nfn ^ ^»iTc»«Tr: ^irr«K(«9)F<T«rfirwr: i 
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1 Xathop. 11. vi. 14. 
> X<?<7. oi^. iv. 19* 23. 
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"Whose works are all free from the moulding 
Oljiesire,^ whose Karma is burned up in the fire of v 
'wisdamShim the wise have called^ a Sage... ^rrrr::^ ^'J 
■^Trom one with attachment dead, free, with his c 
thoughts established in wisdom, working for sacri- ^ 
foe (only), all Karma melts away. " ^ 

I Then f reedo m is achieved, and the man may 'V' 
cither remain^ as tiie $iSus have remained, to aid 
10 the evolution going on in the Brahm^nda or 
may sink to rest. 

The points to be remembered are : 
i/ The nature of action and its consequence.(^^ ^) 
% The nature ^ law. 

3* The three laws which make the Karma of 
thejivltma. %-^^ 

4/ The relation between exertion and destiny. 

5) The three kinds of Karma. 

6< The ceasing of individual Karma. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sacrifice. 

As far-reaching as the Law of Karma is the 
Law of Sacrifice, the Law by which the worlds 
were builded, the Law by which they are main- 
tained. All lives can only be supported by absorb- 
ing other lives : Hint ^ttn^ itWfIL ; all forms can only 
be preserved by absorbing other forms. Sacrifice 
permeates all religion as it permeates the universe. 
Says Shrl Krishna : — 

" This world is not for the non-sacrificer : how 
then the other ? O best of the Kurus !" 

The Sanitana Dharma has incorporated this 
Law into its very essence : all the Shrutis declare 
it: all the Smritis inculcate it: the Pur^nas and 
the Itih^sa are full of it : the $hadafigas circle 
round it ; the Six Darshanas lay it down as the 
pathway to be trodden ere knowledge can be 
gained. 

We shall see in Part II how sacrifices pervade 
the whole life of the true Aryan ; we are here con- 

1 Bhagavad'GUd. iy, 31. 
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cerned with the general principle, not with the 
specific applications. 

Creation began with sacrifice : 

Om ! The dawn verily (is) the head of the 
sacrificial horse." 

The dawn is explained as the beginning of the 
Day of Brahm^, the day of creation. Then is the 
great horse sacrifice, the horse, whose body is the 
universe, the sacrifice of The One who carries the 
Many — Devas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Men — as the 
next shloka says. And then the Upani§hat goes 
on to describe the beyond, when there was not 
anything, and the building of the universe. 

So also in the Rigveda the splendid Furu^ha 
SOkta describing the sacrificial slaying of Puru^ha* 
tells how all creatures were formed by one-fourth of 
Him, offered up as " victim " in " that great general 
sa.crifice,'' three-fourths remaining in heaven as the 
Eternal Life. 

The great sacrifice involved in creation is beau- 
tifully described in the Shatapaiha Btdhmana. 

1 ^Tihaddranyakop. I. i, 1* 
^ Zcct cit, X. 90. 
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"Brahma, the Self-existent, performed tapas. 
He considered : * In tapas there is no infinity. 
Come let me sacrifice myself in living things and 
all living things in myself* Then having sacrificed 
himself in all living things and all living things 
in himself, he acquired greatness, self-effulgence 
and lordship." 

Manu also declares that Brahm^ created ^ 
^g^l^^^ ' " the eternal sacrifice " ere He drew forth 
the Veda. 

This profound teaching, that Ishvara sacrificed 
Himself in order to create His universe, means that 
He limited Himself in matter, — technically died — 
in order that His life might produce and sustain 
a multiplicity of separate lives. Every life in His 
universe is a part of His life, irl^n^: "a portion of 
Myself." • Without this sacrifice, the universe 
could not come into existence. As a fourth part 
only of Purujha is said to suffice for the bringing 
forth of all beings, so Shri Kp§hna says : 

1 Loo, cit. XIII. vii. 1. 2 ZtfC, cit. i» 22.. 
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" Having pervaded all this universe with a por- 
tion of Myself, I remain." 

fshvara is far more than His universe, but it is 
wholly contained in Him,lives in His life, is com- 
posed of His substance. 

Shri K]i$hna tells how Praj^pati Hf^lflT: mn* q^,* 
"having emanated mankind together with sacrifice," 
bade man find in sacrifice his Kimadhuk, the cow 
whence each could milk the objects he desired. So 
action is essentially rooted in sacrifice : 

" The pouring out which caused the birth of 
beings is called Karma." 

" The pouring out" is the pouring out of life, 
which alone enabled separate beings to live, and 
this pouring out is that same sacrifice described in 
the Puru$ha S(!ikta. So thoroughly has this been 
recognised that Karma has become the general 
name for sacrifices, and Karma-kftn^a is the name 
which covers all sacrificial rites. 

The essential id^a of sacrifice, then, is the pour- 
ing out of life for the benefit of others ; such pour- 
ing out is the law by which life evolves : it is im- 
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posed on the lower creation by strife and continual 
combats : its voluntary acceptance by self-sacrifice 
is the crowning glory of man. Hence all man's 
higher evolution is marked out by self-sacrifice, by 
sacrificing himself and all his actions to the Sup- 
reme man obtains liberation. 

flwif^ iifiRr% Tf^^rf^ ^^rftr ^ i 

" Whatsoever thou doest, wliatsoever thou eat- 
cst, whatsoever thou ofiferest, whatsoever thou 
givest, whatsoever thou doest of austerity, O Kaun- 
teya, do thou that as an offering unto Me. 

" Thus thou shalt be liberated from the bonds of 
action, (yielding) good and evil fruits." 

Let us see how the Law of Sacrifice is seen in 
the physical world. 

The Life in the mineral kingdom evolves as the 
mineral forms in which it dwells are broken up to 
nourish plants of every kind. The mineral forms 
perish to feed the Life in the vegetable kingdom, 
and the Life in the mineral forms has grown more 
complex and developed by this sacrifice. 

The Life in the vegetable kingdom evolves by 
the sacrifice of the lower plants to nourish the 

1 Bhagaitad* 6fM. ix. 27, 28» 
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higher, the countless annual plants perishing to 
enrich the soil in which trees grow. Myriads of 
others are eaten by animals, and their forms go to 
build up animal bodies, in which the Life has fuller 
scope. 

The Life in part of the animal kingdom evolves 
by the sacrifice again of the lower forms to Ae 
higher, and also to the maintenance of the human 
kingdom, within which also the weak are devoured 
by the strong in the savage state. But here gradual- 
ly, with increasing development of the animals to 
keen sensibility, and with the development of con- 
science and sympathy in man, another form of the 
law appears, and man begins to refuse to sacrifice to 
the support of his own life those who share witk 
him the feelings of pleasure and pain. He first 
revolts against cannibalism — eating his own kind— 
and then against eating his weaker brothers in the 
animal kingdom. He realises that the divine 
nature in him developes by sacrifice of himself to 
others, and not by the sacrifice of others to himself. 
He lessens as much as he can his demands on the 
lives of others, and increases as much as he can his 
own sacrifices for them. So long as a man identifies 
himself with his body, he is always trying to 
take, to absorb, because the body continues only 
by such taking and absorbing. When he identifies 
9 
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himself as the Self, he is always trying to give, to 
pour out, because the joy of the Self is in forth- 
pouring. On the Pravfitti M^rga he takes ; on the 
Nivfitti M^rga he gives. Thus evolves the life 
of man. 

The alphabet of the lesson of sacrifice was 
. taught to man by the ?ri§his who watched over the 
Aryan race in its infancy. They did not attempt 
to teach men the full lesson of self-surrender, but 
merely laid down for them a system of sacrifices, in 
. which they should sacrifice some of their possess- 
ions with a view to their large increase in th^ future; 
the firm grasp with which a man grips the objects 
on the maintenance of which his life in the body 
depends was slowly loosened by the sacrifice of 
some of them, the return for this not being inaoie- 
diate but lying in the future. 

" O Kings ! Indra, Varuna, to this our sacrifice 
be ye turned by offerings and homage : 

" O Indra, Varuna, plenteous wealth and food 
and blessing give us : 

" This my song may it reach Indra, Varuna, 
and by its force bring rons and offspring.^ 

1 Bigveda. VII. Ixxxiv, 1, 4, 6. 
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Such pifayers arc found on every page of the 
Samhit^s, and thus were men taught to sacrifice 
what they valued for a future gain. 

By these sacrifices they were also taught to see 
that man is part of a great whole, and related to all 
around him ; and that as his own life was main- 
tained by the sacrifice of other lives, so he must 
repay that debt by sacrificing to others some of his 
possessions, sacrificing to the Devas in the fire 
which was " the mouth of the Gods," or «mnr* 
•* the eater of food," and to men by charitable gift^. 
In this way the sense of obligation was impressed 
oa them, and the interdependence of lives. 

The next step was to train them to sacrifice 
these same possessions, immediately valuable, for 
happiness on the other side of death, a far-oflf 
invisible reward, ^^^n^iimr «l%^ ; "Sacrifices were 
made to gain Svarga," 

ff^ ^vv^ wn%5 i^*iin% "^nfrot viiiim^i i 

'Whoever works (sacrifices), pouring libations 
into the shining of these [the seven flames previous 

1 Brihddranyakop. I. It, 6, 
< Mu^akop, I. U. 6, 6. 
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ly mentioned], at the proper time, him these sun- 
rays lead where dwells the one Lord of the Pevas. 

Saying to him * Come, con^e,* these resplendent 
libations cs^rry the sacrificer by the sun-ray, wor- 
shipping hin^ and saying the sweet words ; * Thisi 
is your pure well-deserved Brahn^a-world. ' " 

A great step forward was made in this sacrific- 
ing of the visible to the invisible, of the present tQ 
a far-off future. But the object of this training in 
sacrifices was no more the enjayment of Svarga 
than the enjoyment of wealth on earth. They had 
learned to curb their greed foo* possessions by the 
practice of giving, and to recognise themselves as^ 
owiiig their lives to the larger life around them j 
they were thus prepared for the third stage, that of 
sacrifice as duty, for which no c^wa^d s^hould be 
sought, 

Men now began to see that the sacrifice of the 
lower to the higher was "right," a dqty that was 
ow^d in return for the perpetual sacrifice of the 
higher to the lQ\yer, of the life of Ishvara for the 
n^aiqtenance of His children ; and further that the 
ppdy also owed a debt to the lower creatures who 
supported it, that ought to be paid by helping and 
serving them in turn. Then they were ready for 
the lesson ; 
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*' Thy business is with the action only, never 
with its fruits ; let not the fruit of action be thy 
motive, nor be thou to inaction attached. 

" Perform action, O Dhanaftjaya, established in 
Yoga, having renounced attachment." 

The wheel of life which is ever turning, this 
interdependence of lives, being thoroughly under- 
stood, men see it as an obvious duty to help in the 
turning, and readily see the unworthiness of try 
ing to live without doing their share of work : 

*' He who on earth does not follow the wheel 
thus revolving, sinful of life and rejoicing in the 
senses, he, O P^rtha ! liveth in vain." 

This practised for long, led up to the last lesson, 
the complete self-surrender of the man to (shvara, 
recognising himself only as -an instrument of the 
Divine Will carrying out in the physical world the 
purposes of that will. 

1 Bhagavad^Ottd. ii, 47, 4S. 
S Ilnd. TL 16* 
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" Merge Manas in Me, be My devotee, sacrifice to 
Me, worship Me, thou shalt come to Me ; I pledge 
thee My troth ; thou art dear to Me. Aban- 
doning all Dharmas, come unto Me alone for 
shelter." 

Thenceforth the whole life is a sacrifice, and 
the man lives only to do the Divine Will. Hence 
he abandons all separate Dharmas as Dharmas^ 
as having over him no binding force. He has but 
the one Dharma, of carrying out the Divine Will> 
and if he fulfils all family and other relationships 
more perfectly than he ever did before, it is not 
because they in themselves bind him, but because 
Ishvara having placed him amid these surround- 
ings as part of Himself, as His representative, he 
must fully meet all the necessities of the case in 
this representative character. 

During this long training, men were gradually 
led to see that outer sacrifices of wealth were less 
valuable than inner sacrifices of virtue, and that 
the purification of the heart and mind were of 

1 Ibid, xyiii. 65, 66* 
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more real importance than the external purifications. 
While these should not be neglected, the neglect 
of the other was fatal 

^rtscmrnpiT^fiir tny ^ W9r^- trrj^ir ^rt%rt ^ «T«fft u x 

" He who has the forty-two Samsk&ras, but 
has not the eight virtues of the Self, will not ob- 
tain Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaloka« 
But he who has only a part of the forty-two 
Samsk&ras, but has the eight virtues of the 
Self, he will attain to Brahman and go to Brah- 
maloka.^ 

The object of sacrifice is purification, and this 
has been insisted on over and over again. Says 
Shrl Kfijhna : — 

9 Bhagavai Oftd* U. 42, 44, 
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"Flowery speech is uttered by the fc>olisfa, re- 
joicing in the letter of the Vedas, O P&rtha> saying 
* There is naught but this.' 

" With Kama for Self, with Svarga for goal, 
they ofTer rebirth as the fruit of action, and pres- 
cribe many and various ceremonies for the attain- 
ment of pleasure and lordship. 

" For those who cling to pleasure and lordship 
whose minds are captivated by such, is not de- 
signed this determinate reason, on Samcidhi steadi- 
ly bent." 

And again :-^ 

••• •!• lit ttf 

" Better than the sacrifice of any objects is the 
sacrifice of wisdom, O Parantapa 

Verily there is no purifier in this world like 
wisdom.'* 

Bhl^hma speaking of truth, and declaring it to 
be sacrifice of a high order, says : 

1 Ibid. iY. 33, 38. 

2 Mahdhhcirata, Sbinti ParTa« clzii. 20* 
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" Once on a time a thousand horse-sacrifices 
and truth were weighed against^ each other in the 
balance. Truth weighed heavier than a thousand 
horse-sacrifices." 

With regard to abstention from cruelty he 
says : 



"Gifts made in all sacrifices, ablutions perform- 
ed in all sacred waters, and the merit acquired by 
making all the possible kinds of gifts — all these 
do not come up to abstention from cruelty. The 
penances of a man that abstains from cruelty are 
inexhaustible. The man who abstains from cruel- 
ty is regarded as always performing sacrifices." 

To destroy the sense of separateness is to gain 
the ultimate fruit of all sacrifices — purification and 
union with the Supreme. This is the road along 
which the great JEti$his have led the true followers 
of the San&tana Dharma. 

The points to be remembered are ; 

I. The world was created and is maintained 
by a Divine Sacrifice. 

^IHd, AnnghftflftTia Parra. cxyl 40*41, 
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2. Sacrifice is essentially giving, pouring forth. 

3. Sacrifice is the law of evolution ; compul- 
sory in the lower kingdoms^ becoming voluntary 

in the human. 

4. Man rises by definite stages from Vaidika 
sacrifices to self-sacrifice. 

5. Sacrifices of virtue and wisdom are more 
effective than the sacrifices of external objects. 



-to: 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WORLDS— VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 

We have followed the JivfttmA In his evolution, 
and have seen the laws of his growth, the unfolding 
of his consciousness. We have now to consider 
the up^dhis in which he dwells, and the worlds that 
he inhabits during his long pilgrimage. These 
upAdhis are related to the worlds, and by them the 
Jiv&tmA comes into contact with these worlds, and 
is able to gain experience from them and to act in 
them. The Up&dhis are only brought into exis- 
tence to serve the purposes of the Jiv^tm^, moved 
by desire to taste these worlds. That the Jtvfttm&^s 
own desire is at the root of his embodiment is very 
plainly stated in the Chhdndogyopani^hat, 

First comes the statement ; 

" Maghavan, this body truly is mortal, con- 
trolled by death. It is the dwelling of the immor- 
tal bodiless AtmA." 

I CKki^i^yop, Via. xU. I, 
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Then the wish to experience is said to lead the 
Atm& to form organs for receiving and transmitting 
to himself the experiences. His wish lies at the 
root of each, and matter obeys his impulse, and 
obediently moulds itself into a form suitable for the 
exercise of the life-function. (Science, in these later 
days, proves over and over again that an organ is 
formed under the pressure of the life seeking to 
function in a particular way. ) 

** He who has the consciousness, * may I smell,* 
he, the Atmft, in order to smell, ( makes ) the organ 
of smell ; he who has the consciousness, * may I 
speak,' he, the AtmSi, in order to speak, (makes ) 
the voice ; he who has the consciousness, * may I 
hear,' he, the Atmli, in order to hear, ( makes ) the 
organ of hearing ; he who has the consciousness, 
' may I think,' he, the Atml, ( makes ) the mind, 
his divine eye." 

It is by this subtle organ, the mind, that he 
sees and enjoys, for the grosser matter cannot affect 
his fine essence ; the Shruti proceeds : 

1 Ihid, 4, 6. 
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** He, verily, this ( Atmft ), by this divine eye, 
the mind, s^es and enjoys these desires." 

Here is, at once, the psychology and physiology 
connected with the Jtv&tmft. He is a conscious 
being, and that consciousness, seeking external ex-. 
periences, fashions senses and sense-organs for 
contact with the outer worlds, ancl a mind of nature 
more akin to itself as c^ bridge between the outer 
and the inner. It is these and the worlds to which 
they are related, that we have now to study. 

Shrt Kfi$hna speaks on exactly the same lines, 
reminding us further of the essential identity be-} 
tween the JivlitmA and the Supreme Ishvara: 
•firtfiit ^O^Blft' ift^^J fPfffPTt • 

••• •*• .•• ••# 

'Snr wg! w^ ^ TO% wp^ ^ I 

" A portion of Myself, transformed in the world 
of life ( into ) an immortal Jiva, draws, round itself 
the senses with Manas as the sixth> placed in Pra^ 
Mti ,.•. 

" Enshrined in the car, the eye, the organs of 
touch, ta^te s^nd smell, and the mind, he enjoyetb 
the objects of the senses." 
; BhagmiHkd'€m4, XT. 1,^, 
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There are three worlds in which the Jtv&toii 
circles round on the wheel of births and deaths. 

These are ^rt: BhAloka]^ or BhArloka, the phy- 
sical earth ; '^g^m^* Bhuvarloka^i, the world next the 
physical, and closely related to it, but of finer matter; 
f^riiNr' Svarlokal^, or Svarga, the heavenly world. 
Beyond these are four other worlds, belonging to the 
higher evolution of the JivltmH: «I9^^: Maharloka^, 
ipn^sjanalokah, ^mw- Tapolokah, and ^-Hlt^l^: 
Satyalokafe. The first three Lokas, or worlds, perish 
at the end of a Day of Creation, a Day of Brahm^, 
and are reborn at the dawn of the succeeding Day. 
The others persist, but as Maharloka is rendered 
untenable and deserted by all its inhabitants, four 
Lokas may be regarded as perishing at the Night 
of Brahma, while three— Janalaka, Tapoloka, and 
Sattyaloka remain. All these seven Lokas are 
within the Brahman^a ; two others, Vaiku9tha 
and Goloka, lie beyond it, but can be reached from 

it 1 

Other Lokas— such as Indraloka, Sflryaloka, 
Pitriloka, etc. — are special regions situated within 
these seven great Lokas, as countries make up a 
continent 

There are seven other worlds, usually called 
Talas, literally surfaces, which have to do with re- 
1 See Viihfu Pmrdfa* I* iU^ 
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pons "within" the earth, that is of grosser matter 
than the earth. The student may remember that 
the sons of Sagara, after huntmg all over the sur- 
face of the earth for the stolen horse, penetrated the 
lower regions, and came to Rasfttala. ^ The names 
of these are : qTrTfto PAt&lam ; iTfmB Mahdtalam 
mtn^ Ras^alam ; fm^^ Tal&talam ; gir^ Suta- 
lam ; nj^n? Vitalam ; and ai^ifj Atalam. They corres- 
pond to the Lokas, as an image corresponds to an 
object, and are on a descending scale, as the Lokas 
are on an ascending. 

These lokas mark the stages of evolution of 
the consciousness of the JivcltmA ; as his powers un- 
fold, he becomes conscious of these Lokas one af- 
ter the other, and becomes able to feel, think, and 
act in Up^dhis made out of the ^rff BhiitAni, 
the BhAtas or elements, which correspond to these 
stages of consciousness. Each Loka, as a state, re- 
presents a form of the consciousness of fshvara ; 
and, as a place, represents a modification of Prakfi- 
ti, expressing that state of consciousness. As the 
Jlvltrn^ is of the nature of tshvara, he is capable 
of realising these seven states of consciousness, and 
of thus living in touch with the seven worlds, or 
modifications of Prakf iti, which correspond to them, 

1 See JRdmdyana} I« zl. 22. 
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These seven, as said above, make up the Brahm&n- 
4a, the world Egg, within which the creative vfork 
of Brahm^ proceeds. 

••• ••• ••• ■•• 

iftf^fftr ftTTfTw ?r?f^ftw «n^ • 

"From Patftla to Brahmaloka is called the 
Brahm&n^a. Then beyond is Vaikuntha, outside 
the BrahmAn^a, Yet beyond is Goloka, extending 
over fifty crores of Yojanas. It is eternal and of 
the nature of truth. Whatever Krishna is, such is 
it. 

" Above the earth is Bhiirloka, then Bhuvarloka 

1 Devi Bhdgavata, IX* ^10, 18-16. A simUar itatement if 
m«de ill the VUhnu Bh^gavata^ III. x, 7-9^ zi, 28-31 1 
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bejrond. Then next is Svarioka, and Janaloka 
beyond. Yet beyond is Tapoloka, and again be* 
yond Satyaloka. Then beyond is Brahmaloka, like 
burning gold, 

"All this is made, one within the other; when 
that perishes, all perish, O N^rada ! All this col- 
lective universe is like a water-bubble, transient 
Goloka and Vaikuii^ha are called everlasting, ever- 
unmade." 

Here^* PAtAla" is made to cover the seven Talas, 
and Maharloka is omitted, Brahmaloka being add- 
ed at the end to make up the seven. 

Let us examine these words more closely. 

The first three, Bh(ir, Bhuvar and SvarLokas, 
are those in which the Jlv&tmA lives during his 
long evolution, in which he dwells while on the 
wheel of births and deaths. The BrihadAranyakop^ 
ni^hat says: 

»nr H^ 'cnr St^ 'fjt'iBNi* f^f^r^'^^^Ni fft i ^ 

" Now verily there are three worlds, the world 
of men, the world of the Pitps, the worid of the 
Devas." 

These three are called the fip?N^ Trilokt, the 
three worlds. 

Each of these worlds is a definite region, mark- 

1 Loc, eit, I. ▼. 16» 
ID 



ed off by the nature of the matter of which ft fs 
composed The Tattva that predominates in 
BhOrloka, or Ppthv^ the earthy is the P^ithvl Tat- 
tva ; there are seven modificatfons of it, Prkhvi,. 
Apalj, AgDi, V&yu, AkAsha— solid, liquid, gaseous,, 
radiant matter,, etherijc, super-etheric and atomic. 
In all the combinations which make up these mo- 
dificatiQiiS of Praki^iti, the various aggregations of 
the Aiiu, the Pyithvi Tattva is predominant. 

In Bhuvarloka the Apa^ Tattva is predominant 
and in the seven corresponding modificatfons there 
the aggregations of the Anu of that world, this 
Apat Tattva,, is the most prominent characteristic. 

In Svarloka the Agni Tattva fe the ruling 
power, and all the combinations bear the. stamp of 
this fiery Anu. All the bodies of the beings be- 
longing to that region arc flashing and lumf- 
nous, and from this comes the name of Deva, the 
Shining. 

We then come to Maharloka, in which also the 
Agni Tattva is predominant, a world composed 
only of the three finest and subtlest aggregations 
of the fiery Anu. 

The three higher Lokas, Jana- Tapa- and 
Satya-lokas, are not reached by the JlvAtm^ till he 
is very highly evolved^ In Janaloka and Tapoloka 
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the V4yu Tattva predominates, hence all the com- 
binations interpenetrate each other without any 
difficulty, as gases do down here, and the sense of 
unity predo^ninates over the sense of separateness. 

In Satyaloka the Akiisha Tattva predominates, 
and the ]ivkttnk here attains the Shabda-Brahma- 
world, and is on the threshold of mukti. He has^ 
reached the limit of the Brahm&Q^a. Beyond it lie 
Vaikuntha and Goloka, composed of the two high- 
est Tattvas, the Mahat-Tattva — sometimes called 
AnupAdaka, because it has as yet no upldaka, re- 
ceptacle or holder — and the Adi-Tattva, the root 
of all. 

These seven Lokas correspond to seven states 
of consdousness of the Jlv^tm^. The life in man 
which is consciousness is that of the Self; it is 
written : 

" Of Atm^ this life is born/' 
And 

*' From this these seven ffaraes become.** 

Again, in the Muf^dakofianifAatf the seven 
worlds are connected with the seven flames, and 



i 
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these flames take the departed soul to tbe bcavcniy 

worlds. * 

And the Devf Bhdgavata says r 
^nff wrT%^ 'WIT?! ^iPnf • ^m tpr ^ » 

•* From whom the seven PrAna-flames, and also 
the seven fuels, the seven sacrifices and worlds : 
to that All-Self we bow,** 

The seven Pr Anas, or life-breaths, of the body are 
the representatives of the seven great Pr^nas, the 
true life-breaths, of the Self, consciousness seven- 
fold divided in man. 

This is plainly stated in the Chh&ndpgyo^ani-' 
§haty where it is said that there are five gates out 
of the heart which lead to heaven, the five Pr^nas, 
or life-breaths, each of these leading to a special 
region, that to which each belongs. Thus Pr^i^a 
itself, the chief life-breath, leads to the Sun, here 
standing for the chief, or highest Loka, Satyaloka, 
VyAna, leading southwards, carries to the Moon — 
here to the dark side of the moon, connected with 
Bhuvarloka. ApAna leads to the Fire Region, Ma- 
harloka, and Sam^na, "which is the mind,"^ to 
Svarloka. Ud^na leads to the Air Region, that of 

- - 

IJLoc, cit. I. ii, 3, 6. « Loc, dt. VII. xxxiii. 49. 
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Viyu, wWch includes Janaloka and Tapoloka* 
The Prinas in man correspond to the kosmic Prl- 
nas, for man is related to, and reflects in every 
part, the image of fshvara and His universe. 

In the M&nduky0pani^hat^ the Self is said to 
have four states, the ^irnnt* J^S^'^tt, waking, in which 
he is called Vaishvinara ; thef^t^f: ** dreaming*' 
in which he is called Taijasa ; the third ^^'^ Su- 
§huptih, "well sleeping," in which he is called PrAjfia; 
and the fourth, that which is Brahman. These three 
states belong to the seven Lokas, as will be clearly 
seen, if we now consider the "^r Deh^h, bodies, iti 
which the aspects of consciousness are manifested 
We shall return to the aspects of consciousness 
when we consider them in their several material 
sheaths. 

There are three chief bodies which the Atmi 
uses as UpAdhis :.(i) The ^u^Aiiliii Sthiilasharlram, 
sense or gross body ; this is the Upidhi of the 
Vaishvinara consciousness^ (2) The ^[;|«lfrfV^« 
SOkshmashartram, subtle body ; this is the UpAdhf 
of the Taijasa consciousness. (3) The ^Tl^mO lU 
Kiranashariram, or causal body; this is the UpAdhi 
of the Prljfta consciousness. 
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" Atma in the Kllrana is Prdjfla ; He is Taijasa 
in the SOkshma body ; in the SthOladeha he is 
named Vishva. Threefold he is thus called." 

" The Lord also is thus spoken of as threefold^ 
by the names Isha, Stttra and Virftt. The first 
(Jivas) is the distributive form, while the Collec- 
tive Self is the Supreme." 

As every man has, then, three Up^dhis and 
uses them as the organs of three different forms of 
consciousness, the Lord has three Dehas, Up^dhis, 
and three different forms of universal consciousness : 
these are called Isha, Stttra and VirAt respectively, 
corresponding to the three human forms of con- 
sciousness — Pr4jfta, Taijasa, and VaishvAnara. 

These Up&dhis may be considered as expres- 
sions in matter of the three aspects of the Self: Will,' 
Wisdom and Activity, The Sthftlasharira is the 
organ of Activity ; the Sakshmasharira is the organ 
of Wisdom; the KAranashart ra is the organ of Will. 
And just as these three aspects express themselves 
in higher and lower states of consciousness — Wijl 
and Desire, Wisdom and Knowledge, Creation 

I Devf Bhdgavata. VII. xxxii. 47,49. 
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The Kiranasharira 



^nd Generation — so are the Shartras made up of 
Sheaths, composed of differing densities of matter, 
according to the subdivision of the consciousness 
working in each sheath. The three Shartras arc 
related to the seven Lokas as follows : 

The Sthaiasharira is the Upftdhi in Bhflrloka. 

/ Bh^rloka. 

The Siikshmashartra, • iv^XJ:''' 

Maharloka. 
. ' J anal oka. 
.,, „• - Tapoloka. 
^ Satyaloka, 

The Shariras, as said above, are made up ol" 
sheaths, and here the Ved^ntin division of the five 
ifir^ : Ko^h^t, sheaths, is very helpful. 

The first kosha is that which is built of the 
particles of food, and is therefore named BTlPRliFr^ 
Annamayako^ha^, food-sheath. This is identical 
with the Sthiilasharira, the dense body, and is 
composed of solids, liquids, and gases, in which the 
Pritri|ivt Tattva predominates. Here the outer 
expressions of the Karmendriyas, the organs of 
action — hands, feet, voice, generation and evacuation 
— have their place. Here is the nervous system, 
with its central organ, the brain, through which 
Vaishv^nara, the waking consciousness, acts, and 
comes into touch with Bhflrloka. . 
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The second, third and fourth ko^as — th^ 
l yjqf W^ MH' prAnamayako§ha]^, life-breath sheath ; 
the >nir<T«Rffr^t manomayako^hah, mind sheath ; and 
the |?^HH4'4))^^ vijftanamayako§hat, knowledge 
sheath — make up the SQkshmasharira^ the subtle 
body. 

w?t 55^ ^ftt ^«int If ^it ^155^ \ ^ 

" The five JMnendriyas^ the five Karmendriyas,. 
and the five Pr^nas,. and Manas with Vijfiana^ 
this is the SQkshmasharira^ which is called my 
Type;' 

The student must Ivere notice the word " Kar- 
mendriyas." The absolute organs — hands, feet,, 
etc. — belong obviously to the SthOlasharka, but the 
centres which govern tli^m,. the true motor centres,, 
are in the SClkshmasharira, as are the sense centres 
which have as their organs in theSthOlasharira the 
eye, ear, nose, tongue arKl skin. Each Indriya is 
essentially a subtle centre in the Sftkshmasharira,. 
and has an organ in the SthQlasharVa. If this be 
grasped, the student will not be puzzled by the 
verbal contradictions that he may meet with in his 
reading. 

1 Devi Mckgavata^ VII. xxzli. 41,, i2^ 
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The SAkshmasharfra is connected with Bhffr-^ 
loka — ^see above table — by that part of it which » 
called the Pr4Qamayako§ha ; this ko$ha is com- 
posed of the subtle ethers of the physical worlds 
BhClrloka, and the Pr^nas niove in this etheric 
sheath, the life-currents which carry on all the 
functions of the body ; of these there are five at 
work — the remaining two being latent — and these 
are: sf(^: Pr^na^, the outgoing breath ; vr^^fr Ap&- 
nah, the incoming breath ; shr: Vy^na^i the held- 
in breath ; ^Tff^* Udlknah, the ascending breath ; 
Wr: SamAnah, the equalising breath, which distri- 
butes the digested food throughout the body. I» 
these PrAnas the magnetic energies of the body 
exist, and all bodily energies are modifications of 
these. 

"I, indeed^ fivefold dividing myself, by my sup* 
port maintain this (body).** 

"From whatever limb Pr^ij^a departs, that 
indeed becomes dried up.** 

And, as we shall presently see> when Prlna 
leaves the body, the body dies. For the Puru§ha 
asks: 

1 Prathnop^ ii, 3, 8 Brifuiddranyakop, I, iii^ 19. 
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^Rn^fH^i^T^ Tnf!T«5t '^rft'^irPr ^^Rh^^i uRift^ 1I0^ 

•** Who is It in whose going I shall go, in whose 
staying I shall stay? He created PrAna." 

Modern science, it may be remarked, has come 
to the conclusion that all these energies are move- 
ments in ether, and it is this ether, as said above, 
which forms that Pr^naniayako§ha. 

The part of the SOkshmashartra connecting it 
with Bhuvarloka and Svarloka is the Manoroaya- 
lco§ha, or mind-sheath. This Manomayako§ha is 
composed of matter from these two worlds, and is 
the Up^dhi of the lower mind, Manas affected by, 
mingled with, KAma. This mind, which is nevef 
separated from desires, has in this sheath matter 
of Bhuvarloka, in which desires work, and matter 
from Svarloka, in which thoughts work- 
Lastly^ the SQkshmashartra, by its finest parti- 
cles, is connected with Maharloka, to which pure 
Manas, Manas free from K^ma, belongs, and these 
particles, of the matter of Maharloka, form the 
Vijft^namayakosha- 

This body, it will be seen, is a very complicated 
one, yet it is necessary to understand it, if the path 
of the man afte'r death is to be followed. It is the 
CJp^dhi of the Taijasa consciousness, in which the 

mr I ' ■■ I ■■ ■ ■ I. ■! I I 111 I I I III ■ I m > !■ 
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Self comes into touch with the permanent invisible 
worlds, the consciousness spoken of sometimes as 
that of dream. It includes, however, far more than 
is indicated by the modern use of the word dream, 
for it includes the high states of trance, attainable 
by Yoga, in which a man may reach Maharloka. 

The third Shartra, the Kftra^asharlra, is com* 
posed of the matter of the three higher and rela- 
tively permanent Lokas, Jana-, Tapo-, and Satya- 
lokas/ 

The Anandamayako$ha of the Ved&ntins is the 
same as this K^ranasharlra, and this is composed 
of the materials of the three Lokas just named. 
The name covers the three — as there are really 
three sheaths under one name ; in the bodies of 
the dwellers in Janaloka, the material of that world 
predominates and wisdom specially characterises 
them, that world being the abode of the K umbras, 
the Beings whose pure wisdom is untouched by 
any desire. In the Tapoloka the great ascetics 
and devotees live, and in their bodies the materials 
of Tapoloka predominate, ^nanda being their chief 
x:haracteristic. Satya or Brahmaloka is the home 
of those whose peculiar functions are in activity, 
closely allied to the nature of Brahm&. 

In this third Shartra the Pr&jfta cQnsciousne$« 



works, not affecting the lower bodies ; beyond this 
is beyond the Brahm&i^^a, and the Atmft, rising 
beyond it, unites with fshvara. 

Consciousness, in the Annamayako^ha, works 
In the brain and is concerned with external activi- 
ties ; it uses at the same time the Prftnamayake§ha, 
to carry on the life-functions of the body, and af- 
fects, by this, all the objects with which it comes 
into contact ; these two ko§has leave minute parti- 
cles of themselves on all the objects they touch, 
and the rules of pjbysical purity are based on this 
fact. 

Consciousness, in the waking state, also uses 
the Manomayako§ha, by which it desires and 
thinks, and these three sheaths are active during 
all waking consciousness, A deep thinker, a phi- 
losopher or metaphysician, also uses the Vijfi^na- 
mayako§ha in working out his thoughts, but ordi- 
nary men do not get beyond the Manomayako§ha. 

When the time of death comes, the Pr^namaya- 
ko^ha separates from the Annamayako§ha, and 
leaves the latter inert and helpless, fit only for the 
burning-gh&t. Its elements are scattered, and go 
back into the general store. The presence of Pr4- 
^a is necessary for its life. 
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"As long as PrAna dwells in the body, so long life." 
This same Upani^hat describes a dying man, 
and tells how all the powers of the waking 
consciousness are gathered up in Prftna, so that 
when Pr&na goes out all these accompany it, and 
the man, the Self, going out, all these powers go 
with hini. 

He is then in the K^rana and Sftkshma Shariras. 

The PrAnamayako?ha, the part of the subtle 
body made of ethers, soon drops away, and the 
man enters the Pretaloka, the world of the depart- 
ed, a special region in Bhuvarloka ; if he has been a 
bad man, the coarser part of the Manomayako§ha is 
rearranged to form the ^i fr^, Dhruvam Sharlram, 
the strong body, * called also the YAtanft Sharira, 
In which be suffers the results of his evil deeds ; if 
he be a good man, these coarser particles gradually 
drop away, and in the partially purified Manomaya- 
ko?ha he goes to the peaceful Pitploka, the "watery 
world," still a region in Bhuvarloka. When the 
Manomayakojha is quite freed from its desire 
particles, he goes on into the division of Svarga, 
allotted, to the departed, sometimes called the Moon. 

1 Kaushftahi Br, Up, iii. 2. 
I Manu, ^ii. IQ. 
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; w*fi Sraif^ iH: irw^nr. I ^ 

" They who depart from this world, they all go 
to the Moon .The Moon is the gate of Svarga-" 

And again we read in the Btikaddranyakopa^ 
ni^hat that the departed go to 

" Pitriloica, from Pitploka to the Moon/' 
The Manomayako§ha is called the lunar body, 
and, as we shall see in a moment, is also called 
Soma, the moon. 

This path, from the earth to Pitfiloka, from 
Pitploka to the Moon, or the part of Svafga allot* 
ted to ordinary men between death and birth — 
other than Indraloka, SOryaloka, etc., divisions of 
Svarga gained by special merits— is called PitfiyA- 
na, the path of the Pitfis.* from this Moon 
they return to the earth, the first stage being that 
in which a new Manomayako^ha is obtained ; this 
is the SomarrAjA, brought out of the Fire- Region — 
Svarga— by the Devas. Then the Devas put the 
Soma-rAj& into the fire of Prajannya, the "watery 

world" once more, and the watery particles are 

• ■ ' ' ■ ' ' .III ■ ' " ■ » ■' ■ " ■ " 

1 Kauihftaki Br. Up. i, 2. 

« Loo, cit, VI. ii. 1«. 

i See Ihid. 2; Prashnop. I. 9, and ChhMk^^p, Y. z^ %^ 
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built, into the Manonfiayako§ha, those belongmg ftv 
K^ma, to desire. This is brought down to BhQr' 
toka, where the Pr^Qamaya and Annamayako$hasi 
are formed, and so rebfrth is gained.^ 

The Devay^na, the path of the Devas, is only^ 
trodden by those who do not compulsorily retura 
to the earth during this Kalpa. They depart as 
do the others, but they pass on from the Moon,, 
casting off the Manomayafto^ha, to the Deva-world,. 
and from that to the Sun and the Lightning, ta 
Brahmaloka : 

** In those Brahma- worlds they dwell immemo*- 
riil years."^ 

Shaftkara remarks that these are not absolutely 
free from transmigration, but that they will not 
be reborn within this Kalpa. These are they of 
whom the Vishnu PutAna says that they dwel? 
in the higher Lokas while Brahmd sleeps.' 

One other matter of importance remains in 
connection with man's bodies and the seven Lokas; 
By Yoga, a man may, during his life-time, separate 
himself from his lower sheaths and rise into the 

1 Chh&ndogyop, V. iy-viii. 

t BHhad&ranyakop. Yh iK 15«. and see CkhAndogyop. T» x^ %. 
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lilglier worlds; and, far more, he may reach the 
Vidyk which liberates. 

" Now within this Brahmapura (the body) there 
IS a minute lotus-like chamber, and within it a 
minute inner space/' 

Therein dwells the AtmA, unobserved by ordi- 
nary rten ; 

** As those ignorant of the nature of the field 
pass over a hidden gold-mine and do not find it; 
so all men daily go to this Brahmaloka and do not 
find it." 

Leaving the body in sleep, they as it were, walk 
over it, but do not know it. But he who knows it, 
daily retires to this region in the heart, and 

" Having risen from this body, he attains a 
splendid body of light, and dwells in his own fown. 
This is the Atm^/' 

1 Chhdndogyop. VUl. i. 1. 
/W. iii. 2. ilhid.i. 
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By Yoga this separation is effected, and it is 
written : 

** That ( Puru§ha ) let him draw out from his 
own body with self-possession, like a grass-stalk 
from its sheaths," 

This is not the place to enter into details as to 
Yoga. Enough to know that such high possibili- 
ties are within the reach of man, and may be rea- 
lised by purity, by knowledge and by love. 

The following points should be remembered : 

1. The Jiv^tm^, seeking experience, forms 
bodies. 

2. He dwells in three worlds, during the cycle 
of births and deaths. 

3. There are seven Lokas within the Brah- 
mln{la, and seven Talas. 

4. There are three great Shartras, corresponding 
to three main states of consciousness, and these 
are subdivided into seven, corresponding to the 
seven Lokas. 

5. At and after death, the Jtv&tmft throws off 
the lower ko§has, dwelling finally in Svarga in the 
purified Manomayako^ha, after leaving Pit|:iloka. 

6. The JivatmA may, by Yoga, free himself 
from the lower ko§has during physical life. 

iXathap.llM. 17. 
II 
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PART 11. 

General Hindu Religious Customs and Rites, 



CHAPTER I. 

The SamskAras. 

Certain general principles pervade all religious 
ceremonies, and these principles must be clearly 
grasped, otherwise these ceremonies will be nnin- 
telligible, and the mind will, sooner or later, revolt 
against them. 

These principles are : 

1. Man is a composite Being, a J!vfttm4 
enclosed in various sheaths ; each sheath 
is related to one of the visible or invisible 
worlds, and therefore also to its inhabitants. 
He is thus in touch with these worlds, and 
in continual relations with them. 

2. The ywtitmk and Prakfiti are in a state of 
unceasing vibration ; these vibrations vary 
in rapidity, regularity and complexity. 

3. The vibrations of the Jiv^tmA are rapid and 

regular, becoming more and more com- 
plicated as he unfolds his powers. 

4. The vibrations of the matter of the sheaths 
are continuously affected by those of the 
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Jtv4tm4, and non-continuously by the 
various vibrations which reach each from 
the world to which its materials belong. 
In addition, each vibrates continuously 
according to the fundamental vibration 
of its world. 

5. The J!v4tm4 endeavours to impose his own 
vibrations on his sheaths, so that they 
may respond to him, and work harmoni- 
ously with him. 

6. He IS constantly frustrated in these attempts 
by the vibirations that reach his sheaths 
from outside, and set up vibrations in them 
that are independent of him. 

7. He may be very much assisted in his labour 
by the settir^ up of vibrations which are 
in harmony with his own efforts^ 

These principles must be studied carefully and 
thoroughly understood^ 

Then we con^ to certain special facts, a know- 
ledge of which is also necessary : 

A mantra is a sequence of sounds, and these 
sounds are vibrations, so that the chanting, loud or 
low, or the silent repetition, of a mantra sets up a 
certain series of vibrations. Now a sound gives 
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rise to a definite form, and a series of pictures is 
made by successive musical notes ; these may be 
rendered visible, if suitable scientific means are 
taken to preserve a record of the vibrations set up 
by the sounds. Thus the forms created by a 
mantra depend on the notes on which the mantra 
is chanted ; the mantra, as it is chanted, gives rise 
to a series of forms in subtle matter. The nature 
of the vibrations — that is their general character, 
whether constructive or destructive, whether stimu- 
lating love, energy, or other emotions — depends 
on the words of the mantra. The force with 
which the mantra can affect outside objects in the 
visible or invisible worlds depends on the purity, 
devotion, knowledge and will-power of the utterer. 
Such vibrations are included among the " various 
vibrations" mentioned under Principle 4 as 
affecting the sheaths, and are also referred to 
under Principle 7. 

The repeated recitation of a mantra, that is, the 
repeated setting up of certain vibrations, gradually 
dominates the vibrations going on in the sheaths, 
and reduces them all to a regular rhythm, cor res- 
ponding to its own. Hence the feeling of peace 
and calm which follows on the recitation of a 
mantra. 
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The name of a Deva, or other Being, mentioned 
in a mantra, sets up vibrations similar to those 
present in the Deva and his sheaths, and, as the 
mantra is repeated many times with cumulative 
efifect, the sheaths of the utterer — or of any hearer 
— gradually repeat these vibrations with ever- 
increasing force. 

" Whatever the Devat«i concerned with a man- 
tra, his is the form of it ; the mantra of the Deva 
is said to be the Deva." 

Pingala, the writer on Vaidik mantras, divides 
the metres according to the seven fundamental 
vibrations, and gives the name of the Devat^ cor- 
responding to each vibration. 

As the matter of the sheaths thus vibrates, it 
becomes easily penetrable by the influence of the 
Deva, and very impervious to other influences. 
Hence the Deva's influence reaches the JivAtm^, 
and other influences are shut out 

If the sheaths contain much coarse matter 
which cannot vibrate in answer to the subtle and 
rapid vibrations set up by the mantra, the repetition 
of the mantra may cause pain, disease, death. It is 

1 Yogi Yc^navalkya, quoted in the Ahnika-ButrS^vali^ p, la. 
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therefore dangerous for an impure person to recite 
a mantra, or to listen to the recitation of a mantra^ 
or even for a mantra to be inaudibly recited in his 
presence. 

If the sheaths contain some coarse matter, 
and some pure, the coarse matter will be shaken 
out, as the sheaths vibrate in answer to the mantra, 
and pure matter will be drawn in to replace that 
which is shaken out. 

But one important fact must be remembered, 
since, in a mantra, the sound and rhythm are all- 
important: 

^ ^n?nw 11HR ftfftfr wfwi ^ wi^l^uNc^i h^ 

"When the mantra is defective in Svara or 
Varna, it is incorrectly directed and does not declare 
the true meaning. That lightning- word (then reacts 
upon and ) slays the performer ( of the sacrifice ) 
himself as ( the word ) * Indra-Shatru * for fault of 
Svara ( slew Vrittra, the performer of the sacrifice, 
and the enemy of Indra, instead of slaying Indra 
the enemy of Vrittra, as intended )." 

A good knowledge of Samskrit is therefore 
necessary. 

1 Vydkarana^Mahdbhdshya, I. i. 1, 
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The magnetic properties of objects are also 
important in this matter of vibrations. All objects 
are always vibrating, and thus affect the sheaths of 
other objects near them. To affect the sheaths 
in any particular way, it is necessary to choose 
objects which have the desired vibrations. 

All rites and ceremonies ordained by Seers and 
Sages are based on these principles and facts, 
which govern the mantras and the objects used 
with them. They are all intended to aid the J!v- 
^tm^ in reducing his sheaths to obedience, in puri- 
fying them, and in making them strong against 
evil ; or else to shape external conditions to man's 
benefit, protection and support 

If these principles and facts are understood, 
the student will see clearly the reason of many 
injunctions and prohibitions which he finds in the 
Vaidika Dharma as to by whom and in whose 
presence mantras may be recited, what substances 
should be used in different ceremonies, what offer- 
ings should be made, and so on. Instead of a 
meaningless labyrinth of ceremonies, sounds, 
objects and gestures, he will see an ordered system, 
intended to help the Jtv^tm^ to unfold his powers 
more rapidly, and to overcome the obstacles in 
his way. 
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The ?^wnr> Samsk&rftl^, are variously given, 
some lists enumerating only ten, others rising to a 
higher and higher number up to fifty-two. Among 
those which are specially called the ten Samsk^ras, 
some mark the important stages of a man's life up 
to and including his marriage ; the remainder are 
ceremonies which may be performed daily or on 
special occasions, or are subsidiary to some of 
the Ten 1 

The Ten principal and generally recognised 
Samsk&ras are : 



!• •nfrfrt 


Garbh&dh&nam. 


2. s^T'rt 


Pumsavanam. 


3. ^Fi'^flrfRrt 


Slmantonnayanam. 


4* inw4 


jatakarma. 


$• fpiiwl 


N^makaranam. 


6. •fHMIVi 


Annapr^shanam, 
Chu4«ikaranam. 


7. ^4i*<^ 


8. wwrt 


Upanayanam. 


9. ynl^n^f 


Sam4vartanam. 


10. i^^^i 


VivAhab. 




#Nr -^ _ »^ «^ 


^R«R: ^nm'* H«u|i«iM«fiii9it«i'>nn^ ' 


^nA' ^<KhhiKs 


qf^f : ^ ^ -eni' 



1 In the Introduction to Mandlik'fi edition of the TdjSavalhya 
8mfiti several lists are given, pp* zzx— xzxii. 
i Manusmpti^ ii. 26. 
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** With sacred Vaidika rites should be performed 
the Samsk^ras of the body, nttmely, Nisheka and 
the r«st, of the twice-born, which purify here and 
here^after." 

The whole h'fe of the Aryan is thus guarded 
from conception to cremation. 

The Garbhftdh&nam sanctifies the creative act, 
not to be undertaken carelessly, lightly nor during 
the presence of any evil emotion in the mind of 
husband or wife, nor for the sake of mere enjoy- 
ment, but with the purpose of exercising the 
divine power of creation, the creating of a human 
body. The husband prays that a child may be 
conceived. Thus the first dawning of the new life is 
amid the vibration of a mantra (Rigveda. X, Ixxxv. 

21, 22). 

The Annamayakosha and Prftijamayakosha are 
being formed within the mother's womb, and in 
the third month the Pumsavanam is performed with 
mantras — Rigveda, I. i. 3 ; III. iv. 9 ; V. xxxvii. 2 ; 
II. iii. 9 — for the forming of a male child. 

At the seventh month takes place the Stmanton- 
nayanam, or parting of the hair of the mother, at 
which the Rigveda mantras, X. cxxi, 10 ; clxxxiv. 
I ; II. xxxii. 4 — 8, are recited, guarding her from 
evil influences, and bringing to bear on the grow- 
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Jng sheaths the most harmonious and health-giving 
vibrations. 

These three Samsk&ras protect both mother and 
child, and to the latter bring all helpful vibrations 
to shape the developing body. The occult know- 
ledge, which was thus utilised for the health and 
beauty of the evolving form, having disappeared 
for the most part, these useful and beautiful 
ceremonies have fallen into desuetude to the great 
loss in health and vigour of the race. 

The next Samsk&ra, the ceremony performed 
at birth, is the J^takarma, the father welcoming his 
new-bom child, praying for its long life, intelli- 
gence, wisdonj, a^id well-being, and feeding it with 
gold, honey and butter, ^ 

ShAnkh^yana Grihya SAtras^K. 24), AshvalAyap 
na Grihya S4^ras (u 15), and ^pastamba Grikya 
Siltras{l 15) reefer to this ceremony. Ashval&yan^ 
gives Rigveda._ II. xxi. 0. and III. xxxvi* 10. to he 
recited at the conclusion of tl^e J4takarma gere- 
mony, 

When the child is eleven days old, or on the 
tenth or twelfth day, the NAmaHaranam, th^ 
naming ceremony, is performed, with the Rigveda 
mantra, I. xcl. 7. The name given should be ac-^ 
cording to caste : 

I ManutmfUU ii. g9^ 
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"Let a Brahmana's be auspicious, a Kshat- 
triya's full of power, a Vaishya's connected with 
wealth, and a Shfldra's with lowliness. 

" A Br&hmana's implying happiness ; a Kshat- 
triya's, protection ; a Vaishya's, prosperity ; a 
ShQdra's, service. 

"Women's easily pronounceable, not harsh, 
with a clear meaning, pleasing, auspicious, ending 
in a long vowel (soft), like the utterance of a bene- 
diction." 

In the sixth month comes the Annaprftshanam, 
the first feeding with solid food, with the Rigveda 
mantras, IV. xii. 4, s ; IX. Ixvi. 19 ; and 1. xxii. 15. 

In the first or third year — or, according to the 
Gyihya SQtras, in the fifth for a Kshattriya and the 
seventh for a Vaishya — the ChQ^akaranam, the 
tonsure, or shaving of the head, is performed. 

The Karnavedha, or ear-piercing ceremony, is 
performed at the fifth or seventh year, or even 

1 Ihid, 31^-33. 
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later. In Southern India it is sometimes perform- 
ed on the twelfth day after birth or at the close of 
the first year, or with the Chd^^karanam. It is 
not mentioned in the authoritative lists of Sams- 
kftras, but in modem Indian life it is r^fularly per- 
formed.^ 

By these ceremonies the young body is con- 
stantly harmonised and guarded, and says Y&jfka- 
valkya : 

" Thus is the sin (hereditary defect) arising from 
defect of seed and embryo allayed." 

These Samsk^ras belong to the child-stage of 
life. With the next, the Upanayanam, the stage 
of youth may be said to begin. The lad is now to 
put away the toys of childhood, and is to begin 
the life of study which is to fit him to take his 
place in the world. 

The Upanayanam is the ceremony of the in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread, the initiation 
which is the "second birth", given by the Ach^rya, 
and which constitutes the boy a f%^', Dvijal^, twice- 
born. 

1 See P&rMhara Cfrihya-StUra* II, i. and Gadddhara-Bhdshya 
thereon. 

2 Zoc, cU. U 13* 
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** That the father and mother give birth to him 
from mutual desire, so that he is born from the 
womb, let this be known as his physical birth. 

"But that birth which is given according to 
the ordinance through the S^vitrt, by the preceptor 
who has mastered the Vedas, that is the true birth, 
the unaging and immortal." 

The word Upan^yana pr Upanayana, means 
bringing near — bringing near to the preceptor, who 
initiates the boy, by giving him the sacred mantra 
called ^TRTift, G^yatrl * Sh^nkh^yana, Ashval^yana 
and Apastamba agree with Y^jfiavalkya in their 
age limits. Mauu gives the age at the fifth year 
for a Br&hmana, the sixth for a Kshattriya and 
the eighth for a Vaishya, making the limit up to 
which initiation may be given, the sixteenth, twen- 
ty-second and twenty-fourth years respectively. ' 
Y^jftavalkya puts the lower limit at the eighth, 
eleventh ^nd twelfth years, and the higher at the 
same ages as Manu. ^ 

1 Mcmuimfiti* ii. 147. 146. 

^ So named because it protects him who chants it : I1T1|9^ 

iiww ffiri 

I loc. cit. ii. 37. 38. 4 Zoe. eU, i. 14. 37. 
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The boy is dressed in a kauptna, and then in 
a new garment, and wears a girdle of Mufija grass, 
if a Brihmana ; of a bowstring, if a Kshattriya ; 
of woollen thread, if a Vaishya. The Ach^rya 
puts on him according to his caste an antelope skin, 
a spotted deer skin, or a cow skin, and knots the 
girdle round him. ^ He then invests him with the 
99r?^W, Yajftopavttam, the sacrificial thread, and 
after certain questions and answers he sprinkles 
him with water, recites certain formulas and man- 
tras, and, placing his hand on the pupil's heart, he 
says : " Under my will 1 take thy heart ; my mind 
shall thy mind follow ; in my word thou shalt re- 
joice with all thy heart ; may Bfihaspati join thee 
to me." He then teache§ him the G^yatft, and 
gives him a staff, the length and the wood of which 
vary according to the caste of the boy. * 

The whole ceremony represents the spiritual, 
birth of the Arya, and all its parts are significant 
As spirits are sexless, the kaupina symbolically 
makes him sexless, and being such the Brahmach^rt 
is bound to lead a life of chastity or celibacy. The 
new garment represents the new body. The girdle 
is wound round thrice to show that the boy has to 

1 These significant symbols have been dropped in modem 
India, and aU castes wear the same. 

2 See^ for fuU details, the Shdnhhdi/ana Qiihi^a Sutra. Il.i— vi. 

12 
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study the Samhit4s, the Br^hmapas and the Upa- 
nishats. The skin represents the ascetic life he 
should lead. 

The sacrificial thread consists of three threads, 
knotted together, and signifies the various triads 
which exist in the universe : the triple nature of 
Spirit, Sat-Chit-Ananda ; the triple nature of mat- 
ter, Sattva, Rajas, Tamas ; the TrimOrti ; the triple 
Jiv^tma, Jfl^na-Ichchh^-Kriy^ ; the three worlds, 
Bh(it> Bhuval^, Sva^ ; mind, speech and body, each 
again divided into three as regards action ; and so 
on. And he who wears the thread should exercise 
a triple control, over his mind, speech and body. ^ 

The staff represents, as a rod, like the triple 
wand of the Sanny^sl- the control that a student 
should exercise over thoughts, words and actions. 

Ri^^4P^fi7iii%c«i frfj^s 'TTf^s I 
5*i*i*r^ 3 ^Rpq TO? Rrftir Rr«T^rf^ ii* 

" The rod that rules the voice, the rod that 
rules the mind, the rod that rules the acts, he in 
whose Buddhi these are maintained is called a 
Tridan^i. 

1 See MamosnifUi^ xii. 4 — 11. 
K Ma'nMmxiti^xii, 10, 11. 
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** The man who exercises this triple rod in res* 
pact to all creatures, controlling desire and anger, 
he attains perfection. 

Then came the end of the student stage, the 
Samavartanam ; the pupil presented his teacher 
with a gift, and received permission to take the 
formal bath, which marked the close of his pupil- 
age. 

** To the teacher having given what is wished 
for, let him bathe with his permission, having com- 
pleted the Vedas, the Vratas, or both." 

Then he returned home and performed the 
Sam^vartanam, the returning ceremony. He was 
then called a SnSltaka, and was ready to marry and 
enter the household state. 

^iIh ft[* m* H^ H^m i fi^i ^ iHL «* 

** Having bathed, with the permission of his 
teacher, and having become Sam^vritta (returned) 
according to rule, let a twice-born man marry a 
wife of his caste, endowed with auspicious marks." 

Thus closed the student stage, and with the 
Viv^ha, the marriage, the life of the householder 



1 Ytijnavatkya^ i. 51, 2 MamctmfUi* iu« 4« 
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began. Now he was to take up his duties as man, 
and begin the payment of his debts by sacrifice, by 
study and by begetting children. 

The ceremonies accompanying marriage vary 
much with local custom, and the simple and digni- 
fied original ceremony has become much overlaid 
by show and pomp. The Vaidika mantras show 
the spirit in which marriage should be undertaken, 
and it is these which the true Aryan should lay 
stress on, not the modern glitter and show. 

The SClkta of SCirya's bridal gives a picture of 
the marriage ceremony. 

ipTf ^OT fFt ^^^i^'rr 

" Go to the house as the house's mistress ; slS 
ruler, speak thou to the household folk, 

" Here be thou b^lov^d with thy children ; in 
this house be vigilant to rule thy household. With 
this man, thy husband, be productive ; speak ye to 
your household^folk full of years." 

The bridegroom speaks to the bride : 
?>^rPT % %ryn^wi TOT TOT qgff nctfgi faw* »* 
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•* I take thy hand for good fortune ; mayst thou 
grow old with me, thy husband." 

They walk round water and the sacred fire 
hand-in hand, and the bride sacrifices grains in the 
fire, praying : 

** May my husband live long ; may my kinsfolk 
increase," 

Agni is said to give the bride to the bridegroom, 
he who is ever the Lord of the Hearth, 

The SOkta prays, when the bride goes to her 
new home : 

" Here dwell ye, be not parted ; enjoy full age. 
Play and rejoice with sons and grandsons in your 
own house. " 

And it prays that the bride, lovely and gentle- 
hearted, may bring bliss to the home, to men and 
animals, ruling the home, pious, mother of heroes. 

The law of marriage is given by Manu : 
1 ShinkhAyana's Gfihya Svtras. I. xiy. L 2 JRigieda, X. Izxzy. 42. 
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•* Let there be faithfulness to each other until 
death ; this, in short, should be known as the 
highest duty of husband and wife. 

•' So let husband and wife ever strive, doing all 
their duties, that they may not, parting from each 
other, wander away to others.** 

Such was the Aryan ideal of marriage, perfect 
faith of each to each till death, and Aryan literature 
shows how nobly that ideal was fulfilled. Let the 
student look on marriage in the old light, and we 
may see men and women again of the old type. 

Thus, in the ancient days, was the young man 
launched into manhood, with mantras and with 
prayers; but Gautama's saying already quoted* 
must ever be laid to heart : 

" He who has the forty-two Samsk^ras, but has 
not the eight virtues of the self, will not obtain 
Brahman, nor will he go to Brahmaluka. But he 
who has only a part of the forty-two Samsk^ras but 
has the eight virtues of the self, he will attain to 
Brahman and go to Brahmaloka." 

1 Mcmusmriti, ix. 101, 102, 
a P. 136. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ShrAddha* 

The longer lists of SamskAras include the various 
ceremonies performed on behalf of those who have 
departed from the physical world, the ceremonies 
that fall under the general name ofijrRR,Shraddham. 
The Aryan has never felt the presence of a thick 
barrier between the visible and invisible worlds, 
between the "living" and the "dead." All his 
religion brings the invisible worlds into continual 
contact with the visible, the Devas are as real as the 
men. And he recognises the continued existence 
of the Jtvktmk so vividly that the death of the body 
is not to him a matter of terror and anxiety, but a 
habitual thought, and "the dead" are never regarded 
as dead, but merely as living elsewhere. The habit- 
ual thought of transmigration, linking life with 
lite, reduces any particular death to a mere inci- 
dent in an indefinite series, and the Jtv^tmA, not 
the body, assumes predominant importance. Still 
more vividly is this idea that the Jiv^ltm^ is the 
man impressed on the minds of Aryans by the 
recurring Shr^ddhas, in which the continued exist- 
ence of those who have left the physical world is 
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brought before the eyes of the present dwdlers 
upon earths 

The duties an Aryan owes to the dead com- 
mence from the moment the life departs, and are 
divided into two classes — Freta-kriyA and Pitp- 
kriy^ or Shr^ddha — funeral and ancestral ceremo- 
nies. The dead is called the sni' Preta^, the depart- 
ed, till the Sapindlkarana is performed, when he 
becomes a Pitfi. 

At death the man, dothed in the Pr^namaya- 
ko^ha, leaves the Annan>ayako$ha, and as all the 
Vaidika SamskAras have been framed ta help the 
processes of nature, the Preta-kriyi is intended ta 
neutralise the tendency of the Prftnamayako^ha to 
hang about the Annamayako$ha as long as the 
latter is whole, and thus to retain the real man in 
BhOrloka after the normal course of nature re^ 
quires him to leave it. 

The first important thing^ to be done is to des- 
troy the Annamayako^ha, and this is done by cre- 
mation. In the words of the Chhdndogyopa- 
ni^hat : 

" They carry him who has departed, as ordained» 
to the fire whence he came, whence he was born." 

1 Y. ix. 2. 
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Before the fire is applied to the corpse, the 
celebrant walks three times round the spot where 
It is laid, and sprinkles water on it with the verse 
Rigveda X. xiv. 9 : 



«nw ^^ f%^ ^^wniJ 



"Go away, withdraw, and depart from here. " 
While the body is burning, Rigveda X. xiv, 7 : 



" Go on, go on, on the ancient paths " is to be 
recited. 

On the third day after the cremation the rem- 
nantsof the bones are gathered and buried, or thrown 
into running water, thus completing the disintegra- 
tion of the Annamayako^ha. The Prelnamaya- 
-ko§ha then rapidly disintegrates. 

The next work to be done is to help to disinte- 
grate the lowest part of the Manomayako^ha and 
thus change the Preta, the departed, into the Pitji, 
the ancestor. 

For this purpose have been framed the Ekoddish- 
ta-shr5lddha and the Sapindana-shr&ddha. The 
Ekoddishta-shrAddha is one directed to a single dead 
person, whereas a Shr4ddha proper is directed to 
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three generations of Pitfis or to all Pitris. The 
offerings connected with it are intended to be offer- 
ed during a whole year. No ivAhana, inviting, 
takes place in this ceremony, nor the putting of food 
into the fire, nor do the Vishvedevas take part 
in it 1 

The Ekoddishta-shrftddhas are completed by 
the performance of the Sapindlkarana, the re- 
ception of the Preta, into the community of 
the Pitfis. According to Shftnkh^yana, the cele- 
brant fills four water-pots with sesamum, scents, 
and water — three for the fathers, one for the newly 
dead person — and pours the pot that belongs to the 
newly dead person into the pots of the Pitfis with 
the two verses, V&jasaneya Samhitd. xix. 45, 46.2 

If these ceremonies should be properly per- 
formed, the subtle parts of the offerings made 
during their performance feed the deceased till he 
goes to Pitploka. The mantras facilitate his passage 
thereto and he takes his place among the Pitf is. 

Then " the fourth is dropped " i. e. in the cere- 
monies the great-grandfather of the deceased 
person is not invoked, the deceased, his father and 
grandfather forming the three Pitfis. 

1 Sh&nkh&yana*s Qrihya Sitras iv. 2. 5, 
» lb. iv. 3. 
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The numerous periodical ceremonies that are 
performed to the Pitps proper are technically 
Shr^ddhas. At a Shriddha the Pitps are the 
deities to whom the sacrifice is offered ; the 
Br^hma^as who are fed, represent the Ahavanlya 
fire. 1 

The Abhyudayika-shrftddhas or Nftndt shr^ld- 
dhas are performed on the occasions of rejoic- 
ings, such as the birth ot a son, the marri- 
age of a son or daughter, n^makara^a, jcltakarma, 
chQdakarma etc. In this ceremony the Nftndi- 
mukha Pitps, glad-faced ancestors, those that have 
gone to the Svarga Loka, are invoked, and an even 
number of Br^hmanas are fed in the forenoon. 

Of all the ancient ceremonies, Shr^ddhas alone 
are still performed with any appreciable degree of 
religious fervour and it is hoped that an intelligent 
understanding of the rational basis of them will 
increase the ShraddhA, faith, without which a 
ShrAddha cannot properly deserve the name. 

We shall see, in studying the Five Daily Sac- 
rifices—Chapter IV.— that the Pitfi-Yajha has its 
place among them. On the new-moon day this is 
followed by the monthly ShrAddha ceremony, called 
Jhe R u^M i ^i j^ , Pin^lAnvaharyakam, and q i^ ui H i i^q , 
1 Jlpastamba's Dharma Sutras, II. yii. ]6 (3). 
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Pirvatta-shriddhatn, one of the seven qr^i^4lrrM 
PAkayajftat, or sacrifices with baked offerings. 

Sacrifices to the Pitris are offered in the after- 
noon, facing south, ^ and the ground should slope 
southwards.* On the new moon-day, Kusha or 
Darbha grass is arranged for seats, and an odd 
number of Br^hmatias are invited. Great stress is 
laid on the character and learning of these BrAh- 
mai^as. 

fnn^% fftf^^r i W(t ^w% %^ ii' 

" As the sower, having sown seed in barren soil, 
obtains no harvest, so the giver, having given 
sacrificial food to one ignorant of the JJichas, ob- 
tains no harvest." 

" The offerings of ignorant men to Devas and 
Pitris perish, being gifts from deluded givers to 
Br^hmanas who are ashes." 

1 Apa^tamba's Tajna Paribhdsha. Sfttra LX. 

2 Jdanv^wfiti. iii. 206, 8 IHd. 142. 
^^ManwmfUi. iii, 97, « IHd. 168. 
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* A Brahmaija who is ignorant is like a grass 
fire that goes out ; to him sacrificial food ought not 
to be given ; offerings are not poured into ashes." 

So, also, Hira^yake^hin says that the Br^hmanas 
invited to the Shr^ddha must be pure and versed 
in the mantras,^ 

Having gathered these and prepared the 
materials for the sacrifice, and offered Havih in the 
Dakshin&gni, the sacrificer calls to the Pitfis, and 
sprinkles water. According to Manu, he should 
make three cakes, offering them to his father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather, pour out water 
near the cakes, and give to the Br&hmanas very 
small portions of them ; after this the Brcthmapas 
should be fed in the afternoon. « In the Gfihya 
SUtfos it is directed that the Br^hmanas are first 
fed, and that then the offerings are to be made to 
the Pitps. The domestic Bali offerings should 
follow the Shrftddha.' 

Similar ceremonies may be performed in the 
dark fortnight, and the Ash^akft ceremony is 
sometimes offered to the Pitfis, 

It must be remembered that Pitfiloka and 
Pretaloka, or Yamaloka, are both regions in Bhuvar- 
loka ^ see Part I. ch. vi. ) and influence from the 

1 Qfihya Sikras. II. iv. 10. 

% Manmmpti, Ui. 208—237, « IHd, 2C|5, 
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earth, Bhfirloka, reaches both of these. The in- 
fluence of Piijda offerings reaches throughout Preta- 
loka ; the three higher generations (fourth, fifth and 
sixth ) are affected by offerings of remnants of 
food. Including the offerer, only seven generations 
can mutually influence each other by the giving 
and receiving of food. Three generations beyond 
these can receive only libations of water. Influence 
from below can go no further, for by that time an 
average man is supposed to have passed into 
Svarga, and the whole object of Shrftddha is to 
facilitate his passage thither. 

The general principles of the Shr^ddha of a 
person recently departed are adaptations of the 
principles underlying all Samskftras. 

Shrftddhas may, generally speaking, be regarded 
as serving the same purpose with reference to the 
subtler bodies, as is served by the pre-natal and 
natal Samskftras with reference to the gross phy- 
sical body. Having helped the JlvlltmA going from 
here to a fair birth in the other world, the human 
helper has completed his duty, and cannot go any 
further or give other help. The agencies of the 
other world thereafter take up the Jlv&tm& into 
their own exclusive charge. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Shaucham. 

The rules for purifying the body are based on 
scientific facts as to the Annamaya and Prftnamaya- 
ko$has. 

The Annamayako^ha is composed of solids, 
liquids and gases, and infinitesimal particles of 
these are constantly passing off from the body. 
Apart altogether from the obvious daily losses sus- 
tained by the body in the excrements and sweat, 
there is this ceaseless emission of minute particles, 
alike in night and day, whether the body is waking 
or sleeping. The body is like a fountain, throwing 
off a constant spray. Every physical object is in 
this condition, stones, trees, animals, men ; all are 
ceaselessly throwing off these tiny particles, invisi- 
ble because of their extreme minuteness, and are, 
as ceaselessly, receiving the rain of particles from 
others which fills the air in which they live, and 
which they breathe in with every breath. A con- 
tinual interchange is thus going on between all 
physical bodies; no one can approach another with- 
out being sprinkled by the other, and sprinkling 
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him in turn, with particles from their respective 
bodies. Everything a man goes near receives some 
particles from his body ; every object he touches 
retains a minute portion of his body on its sur- 
face ; his clothes, his house, his furniture, all 
receive from him this rain of particles, and rain 
particles from themselves on him in turn. 

The PrAnamayako^ha, composed of the physical 
ethers and animated by the life-energies, affects 
all around it, and is affected by all around it, not 
by emitting or receiving particles, but by sending 
out, and being played upon, by vibrations, which 
cause waves, currents, in the etheric matter. The 
life-waves, magnetism-waves, go out from each man 
as ceaselessly as the fine ra{n of particles from his 
Annamayakoi^ha. And similar waves from others 
play upon him, as ceaselessly as the fine rain of 
particles from others falls on him. 

Thus every man is t)eing affected by others, and 
is affecting them, in the physical world, in these 
two ways : by a rain of particles given off from the 
Annamayako^ha, and by waves given off from the 
Pr^^ama^ako^ha. 

The object of the rules of Shaucham is to 
make this inevitable influence of one person on 
finother a source of b^altb instead of a source of 
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disease, and also to preserve and streng^then the 
bodily and mental health of the performer. The 
Annamayako^ha is to be kept scrupulously clean, 
so that it may send off a rain of health on everyone 
and everything that is near it ; and the Pr^na- 
mayako§ha is to be reached by the mantra-produced 
vibrations in the etheric matter which permeates 
the things used in the ceremonies — as etheric matter 
permeates everything — so that these vibrations 
may act beneficially on it, and may cleanse and 
purify it 

The rules affecting bodily cleanliness are definite 
and strict. On rising, the calls of nature are first 
to be attended to,^ plenty of water being used for 
cleansing purposes, and then the mouth and teeth 
are to be washed, and a bath taken. A man is to be 
careful that no unclean matters remain near his 
dwelling : 

" Far from his dwelling let him remove excre- 
ment, far tl^e w.'iter used for wasliiii^ Ills feet, far 
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Much disease is caused by the neglect of this 
rule, the filthy surroundings of dwellings causing 
ill-health and general loss of vigour. In modern 
city life, the community takes on this duty by 
an organised system of drainage, but this should 
be on the same principle of conveying noxious 
matters far away from all habitations ; and it 
is part of the duty of a good citizen to see that 
rivers in the neighbourhood of cities are not 
poisoned, nor filth allowed to accumulate to the 
injury of the public health. 

A man must wash, in some cases bathe the 
whole body, before taking part in any religious 
ceremony, and sip water with appropriate mantras, 

5^ lit ITT^^TOfn^ftfT lurfti^ ^^ 
" Being purified by sipping water, he shall always 
daily worship in the two twilights with a collected 
mind, in a pure place, performing Japa according 
to rule." 

He niust wash before and after maals : 

" Having washed, the twice-born should eat food 
always with a collected mind ; having eaten, let 
1 Manusmfiti, ii. 222. a Manutmrlti, ii. 53, 
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him wash well with water, sprinkling the sense- 
organs." 

If a man has touched anything impure, a person 
er an object, 

** by bathing he is purified."^ 

** By earth and water that which should be made 
pure is purified." 

These are the two great purifiers, though alkalies 
and acids may be used for cleaning copper, iron, 
brass, pewter, tin and lead ; earthen vessels can 
be purified by burning, houses by sweeping, cow- 
dung and whitewash ; other methods are given for 
special substances. So long as any smell or stain 
remains on an object it is r>ot to be considered pure.* 

" Wisdom, austerity, fire, food, earth, mind, water, 
plastering, wind, rites, the sun and time, are the 
purifiers of human beings." 

But no body can be truly pure unless the mind 
and heart be pure : 

1 md* Y, 85. 2 Ibid, 103. « Ibid, 105--.127. * Ibid, 10(^. 
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" The bociy is purified by water, the mind by 
truth, the soul by knowledge and austerity, the 
reason by wisdon>,'^ 

Besides the impurities due to obvious causes,, 
the birth or death of Sapindas^ or of relatives not 
Sapindas, causes impure magnetic currents in the 
Priijamayako^ha and therefore sullies the Anna- 
mayako^ha. In the case of Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts from ten days to one month according to the 
caste of the parties concerned. In the case of the 
death of h'ttle children the impurity lasts for a very 
short time. 

The relationship of Sapinda ceases with the 
seventh remove of relationship through males. In 
the case of relations not Sapindas, the impurity 
lasts 3 days, or less, decreasing according to 
the remoteness of the relationship. During the 
period of impurity sacrificial oblations, recitation 
of mantras, and some other religious duties have 
to be given up. No one must qat the fgod of, or 
touch, one iinpiire. But the customs v^ry much in 
tl'CrC r'.-|"rr!s in !lo '"-frciCit p-t'ls f;!" l!)r (^-lilltrv 
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Furtlwr details may be studied in the Smfitls, 
«ind may be applied by the student to his own life, 
in conformity with caste and family customs and 
having regard to tl>e changed conditions of life, 
Iniecttous diseases of all Icinds run riot where the 
rules of individual purity are disregarded, and where 
houses, clothes and articles in daily use are not 
^ scrupulously cleaned. Modem science is re-estab- 
fishing, with infinite lalx>ar and pains, the facts on 
which these ancient rules were based, and a clear 
understanding of the reason for their imposition 
will render obedierice to them willing and cheerful 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Five Daily Sacrifices. 

The application of the great Law of Sacrifice 
to the daily life of the Aryan was made by the 
laying down of rules for making sacrifices, by which 
he gradually learned to regard himself as part of a 
connected whole, a whole of which the parts were 
mutually interdependent, owing to each other's 
mutual aid and support. When this lesson had 
been thoroughly assimilated, then, and then only, 
might the man lay aside these duties, entering on 
the life of the SannyftsJ, who, having sacrificed all 
bis possessions and himself, had nothing left to 
oflTer. 

The various bodies or vehicles of man are nourish- 
ed and helped to grow severally, by the initial 
energy received from parents, by food, by sym- 
pathy and help from his fellow-beings, by mag- 
netic influences, and by knowledge and illumina- 
tion. He therefore owes a fivefold debt to nature; 
and it is but meet and proper that, if he would 
flourish, he should fully recognise his indebted- 
ness and do his best to pay back his debt. 
As stated before, he is not an isolated creature, 
and his whole wellbeing depends upon his co-opera- 
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tion with nature, which works not so much for the 
exaltation of individuals as for the steady evolution 
of all creation. The sacrifices prescribed by Hindu 
law-givers are nothing more than an enumeration 
of the duties which thus devolve on every man. 
They embrace all the planes of his existence, and 
are theiefore conducive to his highest growth. 

There are thus five iffmrn, Mahiyajft&h, great 
sacrifices, to be offered every day, and seven m<Hi^^| g, 
P^kayajflih, literally cooked sacrifices, occurring at 
stated intervals. In addition to these, there are the 
fourteen Shrauta sacrifices, divided into ^n^irr^ 
Haviryajfl^t, offerings of grains,' etc., and ^rTOacTTJ, 
Somayajft^t, offerings of Soma. Some of these are 
of daily, others of occasional, obligation. 

The five great sacrifices are as follows : — 

I« IRR^s Brahmayajfiah, called also ^^RI?:, 
Vedayajftat, Sacrifice to Brahman 
or the Vedas. 

2. \^ms: Devayajftab, Sacrifice to Devas. 

3. R?^: Pitfiyajftah, Sacrifice to Pitfis. 

4. {r^mif: BhQtayajftah, Sacrifice to BhQtas. 

5* 13^449: Manu^hyayajfial^, Sacrifice to men. 

These are laid down by Manu among the duties 
of the householder. 
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»T^s«rrrr 99^9** f^fTWfS h^'^th, r 

CT«2irn R^rg'Tfj: fiifi% %%f ^^^ I 

" Teaching is the Brahma sacrifice, Tarpana (the 
offering of water) Is the Pitfi sacrifice, Homa (the 
pouring into the fire) the Deva sacrifice, Bali (food) 
is the BhQta sacrifice,, hospitality to guests the 
Manu§hya sacrifice* 

" They call the five sacrifices Ahuta^ Huta, Pra* 
huta, Br&hmya-huta, and Prishita* 

** Japa is Ahuta> Homa is Huta, the Bali given 
to BhOtas is Prahuta, respectful reception of the 
twice-born is Brihmya-huta,. and the Pitji-tarpana 

is Pr^shita. 

" Let a man ever engage in Veda study, and int 
the rites of the Devas ; engaged in the rites of the 
Devas, he supports the movable and immovable 
kingdoms." 
And again — 

1 Manusmriti, iii, 70, 73 — 75. 
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^I^^JWT ^'flr^n^ ^R^'fi'S^ H^ 

"TheRi§his,the Pitris,the Devas,the Rhfttas and 
guests expect (help) from the householders ; hence 
he who knows should give to them. 

" Let him worship, according to the rule, the 
?.i§his with Veda study, the Devas with Homa, the 
Pitps with Shr^ddha, men with food,and the BhOtas 
with Bali." 

We have here Very plainly Indicated the nature 
of the sacrifices to be offered- ; the sacrifice to 
Brahman, called also that of the Vedas and the 
Ri§his, is study and teaching : this is a duty every 
man owes to the Supreme — to cultivate his intel- 
ligence and to share his knowledge with others. 
Every day the Aryan should devote a portion of 
time to study ; the man who lives without daily 
study becomes frivolous and useless. This duty is 
enjoined by the first of the great sacrifices. 

Then comes the sacrifice to the Devas — the recog- 
nition of the debt due to those who guide nature, 
and the " feeding " them by pouring ghee into 
the fire, the Homa sacrifice. The Devas are nour- 

1 ManurmfUi^ iii, 80, 81, 
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ished by exhalations as men by food, their subtle 
bodies needing no coarser sustenance. 

The sacrifice to the Pit|ris follows, consisting of 
the offerings of cakes and water. The Pitris are the 
sons of Martchi and the 5i?his produced by Manu, 
and are of many classes, the progenitors of the 
various divine and human races. From the Somasad 
Pitfis the SWhyas and pure BrAhmanas are de- 
scended, and from the Agnishvitta Pitfis the Devas 
and also some Brihmanas. The Daityas, Dinavas, 
Yakshas, Gandharvas, Uragas, R^kshasas, Suparnas 
and Kinnaras descend from the Barhishad Pitfis, 
as do also some Br^hmanas. The Pitris of Kshatr 
triyas are the Havirbhuks, of Vaishyas the Ajyapas, 
ofShfidras the Suk^h'ns. Countless descendants 
become associated with them, so that the sacrifice 
may be said to be to ancestors. In this a man is 
taught to remember the immense debt he owes the 
past, and to regard with loving gratitude those 
whose labours have bequeathed to him the accu- 
mulated stores of wealth, learning and civilisation. 
He is reminded also of the time when he will pass 
into the great ancestral host, and of his duty to 
hand down to posterity the legacy he has received, 
enriched, not diminished, by his life. The full 
meaning of descent from Pitf is h ascertainable only 
by study of occujt science, 
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The sacrifice to Bhfitas consists of Bali, or offer- 
ings of food placed on the ground in ail direc* 
tions, intended for various beings of the invisible 
worlds, and also for stray animals of all kinds and 
wandering outcasts and diseased persons. The in- 
junction as to this should be remembered : 

" Let him gently place on the ground (food) for 
dogs, outcasts, Shvapachas, those diseased from 
sins, crows and insects." 

It is not to be thrown down carelessly and con- 
temptuously, but put there gently, so that it may 
not be soiled or injured. It is a sacrifice, to be re- 
verently performed, the recognition of duty to in- 
feriors, however degraded. 

Lastly comes the sacrifice to men, the feeding of 
guests— or generally of the poor — the giving of food 
to the houseless and the student : 
f>^^tiS*^WTSf?r 5^f^?i I 

" The Bali offering made, let him feed first the 
guest, and let him give food, according to rule, to a 
beggar and a student" 

In this man is taught his duty to his brother-men, 
his duty of brotherly help and kindness. He feeds 

^ Mdnutmfiti, iii, 92, 8 Ibid^ iii, 94, 
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hxitnanity in feeding some of its poorer member^> 
and learns tenderness and compassion. The giving 
of food is illustrative of all supply of human needs. 
Manu^hyayajfta includes all philanthropic actions. 
As ill the old days, want of food was the chief want 
of man, that is mentioned prominently. The com* 
plexities of life have given rise to other wants now. 
But they are all included in the Manu§hyayajfla, 
provided they are legitimate wants, and it becomes 
the duty of each man to remove them, so far as lies 
in his power. 

Thus these five great sacrifices embrace man's 

duty to all the beings round him ; and the man who 

truly performs them, in spirit as well as in letter, 

day by day, is doing his share in turning the wheel 

^ of life and is preparing for himself a happy future. 

We may glance briefly at the other sacrifices. 
The Pakayajftas are seven in number : 
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of the Pitfls, and have been dealt with Jn Chapter 
W. under Shrftddha. The remainder, except the 
fourth, are now rarely met with. 

The fourteen Shrauta sacrifices are as follows : 
The seven Haviryajflas ; 

1. 8T«n(r^ AgnyAdheyam. 

2. •TpTfTw Agnibotram. 

3. f^?;JRr# Darshapftrnam4sam. 

4. Tnrar* Agrayanam, 

5. ^rrg*?!^ Chaturmftsyam, 

6. f^^<*ia^* ^' NirO^hapashubandha^u 

7. ^nn'rf^J Sautr4mani|ji. 

In thesQ milk, ghee, grains of various kinds, and 
cakes were offered, and Mapu says that a Brahma na 
should daily offer the Agnihotra in the morning 
and evening, the Dar^ha and Purnam^sa at the 
end pf each fortnight, the Agraya^a with ne\v 
grain-^before which the new grain should not be 
used — the ChclturmAsya at the enc} of the thr^^ 
seasons, the Niruclhapashubandh^ at tl^e sols^i(:^s,^ 
The seven Somayajftas are : 

I. sfrpTER: Agnishtomah. 

3. BT^rfmsfPT' Atyagnishtomalj. 

3- -i-Zj^-^f L. tw. \ ..1). 

L — — — - • -J- . .. , , - , . -, , J, — .»J 'Jl^ ^^-Ji"' 

■ J l\ ■'■■'-, n'- ■> 
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5. nmn* VAjapeyat 

6. «TRinW? AtirAtrat. 

7. «Tmnif«T: Aptory^mat. 

In these sacrifices Br^hmana priests must be em- 
ployed, the number varying with the sacrifice, the 
man on whose behalf they are offered being called 
the mRTH^ Yajamftnah; the husband and wife light 
the three sacred fires — the Ahavaniya fire on the 
cast, for offerings to the Devas ; the Dakshina fire 
onUhe south, for performing the duties to the Pttris ; 
the GArhapatya fire on the west ; sometimes a 
fourth is mentioned, the Anv&h^rya — and these are 
not allowed to go out ; this is the Agny&dhftna 
ceremony. All the Shrauta i^crifices are offered in 
these. 

According to some authors the domestic or 
household — the Avasathya or VaivcLhika — fire is 
lighted by the student on his return home when 
his pupilage is completed; but on this point there 
are many varieties of custom. The P^kayajfias 
are offered in the household fi-re^ 

A description of the daily life of a BrcLhmana is 
given in the Ahnika SUtravalt, ^ and may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

1 Edited by Pandit Vaidyau&rayapa Vitthala, 



Erratum. 

Insert an p. 20^ line 3 : 

body and of the Vedas. At the dawn he should 
rise, follow the Shaucha rules, and take his bath, 
then performing Sandhy^. Then he should perform 
the Agnihotra, and worship the Devas and the 
Gurus (teacher and parents). After this he should 
study the Vedas and VedSflgas. Then he should 
work for those dependent on him — parents, guru, 
wife, children, relatives, friends, the ^ged, infirm, 
and friendless poor, and those who have no means. 
Then he should bathe, perform the mid-day 
SandhyA, feed the Pitfis, Devas, men and animals, 
and take his own meal. After this he should read 
Pur^Qas, Itihdsa, and Dharmash&stras, avoiding 
idle talk and discussion. Then he should 
go out, visit temples and friends, returning to his 
evening SandhyA and Agnihotra. After this he 
should eat, attend to any family duties and retire 
to bed, after a brief leading of the Vedas. Any 
special duty should be attended to when it presents 
itself; as to these no rule can be laid down. 

The general principle of this is that a man's life 
should be orderly, regulated, and balanced, due 
time being given to each part of his duty, so that 
none should be slighted or omitted, and none 
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He should wake up in the Br4hmamuhflrta* and 
think of Dharma and Artha, of the evils of the 
allowed to monopolise his time. Above all he 
should realise the idea that man has no separate 
individual existence, but is indissolubly linked with 
the universe, and his whole life must be a life of 
sacrifice and duties,if he is to fulfil the very law of his 
being. Such deliberate regulation of life is wise — 
necessary, even, if the most is to be made of life— 
and conduces to peacefulness and absence of hurry. 
In modern life the details cannot be carried out, 
but the general principle of regularity, balance and 
a sustained spirit of self-sacrifice and duty should 
be maintained, so that all-round and harmonious 
progress may be made. 

1 There are thirty Muh^rtas in 24 hours, a Muhdrta being 43 
minutes. The Brihmamahdrta is the third Muhurta of the last 
quarter of the night. 
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nature, and who find rest and peace in the contem- 
plation of Brahman in His own nature as Sat-Chit- 
Ananda, the Universal Self, the One, the Supreme- 
Such contemplation is worship of a lofty kind, and 
is peculiarly congenial to philosophic minds, who 
find in it the sense of peace, rest, unity, which they 
cannot feel in any more limited conception. But 
to most it is easier to rise to Him through His 
manifestation as the Lord and Life of His worlds, 
or through one of the manifestations, as Mahideva, 
N^r^yana, or more concrete yet, Shr! Rima or Shr! 
Krishna, or other embodiment. These arouse in 
them the Bhakti, the love and devotion, which the 
other conception fails to stir, and all the tendrils of 
the human heart wind themselves round such an 
image, and lift the heart into Ananda, into bliss 
unspeakable. 

Whether one of these two ways is the better is an 
oft-disputed question, and the answerers on either 
side are apt to be impatient with those on the other, 
intolerant of the uncongenial way. But the answer 
has been given with perfect wisdom and all-em- 
bracing comprehension by Shrl Krishna Himself. 
Arjuna was troubled by the question, five thousand 
years ago, and put it to his divine Teacher : 
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" Those Bhaktas, who, ever controlled, worship 
Thee, and those also ( who worship ) the Inde- 
structible, the Unmanifested, of these which are the 
more skilled in Yoga ? 

" The Blessed Lord said : 

" They who with Manas fixed on Me, ever con- 
trolled, worship Me, with faith supreme endowed, 
these I hold as best in Yoga. 

" They who worship the Indestructible, the 
Ineffable, the Unmanifested, the Omnipresent, the 
Unthinkable, the Unchangeable, the Immutable, 
the Eternal, 

1 Bhagavad GUd, xii 1 — 7. 
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•* Renouncing and subduing the senses, every^ 
where equal-minded, in the wetfare of aJl creatures 
rejoicing, these also come unto Me. 

•* Greater is the difficulty of those whose minds 
are set on the Un manifested , for the path of the 
Unmanifested is hard for the embodied to reach. 

**Those verily who, renouncing all actions in Me 
and intent on Me, worship, meditating on Me with 
whole-hearted Yc^a, 

** These I speedily lift up from the ocean of 
death and existence, O PArtha, their minds beings 
fixed on Me.^ 

This is the final answer ; both achieve, both 
gain Mukti, but the worship of Ishvara in a Form 
is easier than the worship of Him without a Form, 
and escape from the C)'cle of rebirth is easier for 
those who thus worship. 

The simplest form of worship is that generally 
spoken of as PQj a, in which an image represent- 
ing some divine Form is used as the Object, and 
the Being thus tepresented is adored ; flowers are 
used, as beautiful symbols of the heart-flowers of 
love and reverence ; water is sanctified with a 
mantra, poured on the image, and sprinkled over the 
worshipper ; a mantra, in which the name of the 
Object of worship occurs, is repeated inaudibly 9, 
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certain number of times, and the invisible bodieis 
are thus rendered receptive of Hts influence, 
as befo*e explained ( see pu 168 ). Then the 
worshipper passes on according to his nature into 
spontaneous praise or prayer, aspiration and 
meditation, and becoming oblivious of the external 
object, rising to the One imaged in that object, 
and often feeliag His presence, becomes suf- 
fused with peace and bliss. Such worship steadies 
the mind, purifies and ennobles the emotions, and 
stimulates the unfolding of the germinal spiritual 
faculties. 

The use of an image in such worship is often 
found most helpful, and is well-nigh universal It 
gives an object to which the mind can at first be 
directed, and thus steadiness is obtained. If it be 
well chosen, it will attract the emotions, and the 
symbols, always present in such an image, will direct 
the mind to the characteristic properties of the 
Object of worship. 

Thus the Lingam is the symbol of the great 
Pillar of Fire, which is the most characteristic mani- 
festation of Mahadeva, the destroying element 
which consumes all dross but only purifies the 
gold. The four-armed Vi^h^u represents the pro- 
tecting support of the Deity, whose arms uphold 
and protect the four quarters, and the objects held 
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in the hands arfe symbols of His creative, ruh'ng, 
destroying, forces, and of the universe He governs. 
The Sh&lagr^ma is used in the household as the 
symbol ofVi^nu. But all these arealready familiar. 

When the worshipper passes from the external 
worship to the internal, the image is reproduced 
mentally and carries him on into the invisible 
world, where it may change into a living Form, 
animated by the One it represents. Further, a 
properly prepared image — sanctified by mantras 
and by the daily renewed forces of the worship- 
per's devotion — becomes a strong magnetic 
centre from which issue powerful vibrations, 
which regularise and steady the invisible bodies 
of the worshipper, and thus assist him in gaining 
the quiet aud peaceful conditions necessary for 
effective prayer and meditation. 

Apart from these definite uses, the Bhakta feels 
a pleasure in contemplating such an image, similar 
in kind to, but greater in degree than, any one finds 
in having with him the picture of a beloved but 
absent friend. 

For all these reasons, no one should object to the 
use of images in leligious worship by those who 
.find them helpful ; nor should any one try to force 
their use on those who are not helped by them. 
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Tolerance in these matters is the mark of the truly 
religious man. 

The special Form to which Pfij5l is addressed is 
sometimes the Kuladeva, or Kuladevi, the family 
Deva or Devi, and sometimes is the one chosen for 
the worshipper by his Guru, or chosen by himself 
as the one which most appeals to him. This Form 
is the Ishtadeva, the Deva sacrified to, or desired. 

Other forms of worship are generally classed 
under the name Updsan^. Flowers are not employ- 
ed, nor is an image necessary, though it is often 
used, for the reasons already giveo. The daily 
Sandhy^ is a form of such worship in which all 
students should be properly instructed. It is of 
two types, Vaidika and T^ntrika, and varies accord- 
ing to caste and family customs. The complicated 
SandhyA ceremony as performed nowadays in vari- 
ous parts of India does not exactly represent the 
oldest form of it, as taught in the Taittirtya Btdh- 
fnana^ and the early Smpitis. But the Arghyapra- 
d^na to the Sun and the meditation on and recita- 
tion of the G^yatri, which form the heart of the 
ceremony, are the oldest parts of it too. Unless it 
is performed at the proper Sandhyds it cannot be 
of much profit to the performer. A Sandliy^ is the 
meeting point of two periods of time, great or small, 
or of two different states of one and the same 
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subject. It is the teaching of the ancient ^i^^i^ 
. of India that at Sandhy^s there Is always a special 
manifestation of force which vanishes when the 
Sandhy^ is past. 

The broad features are : 

1. Achamana and MArjana, purifying the body 
with water sanctified by a Mantra. 

2. Pr^nAy^ma, control of the breath. 

3 A ghamar^hana,expiatory of all sins to which 
the Ego, not the Personality, is attached ; the wcM-ship- 
per goes back in mind to the time when there was 
no manifestation and no sins. 

. 4. GAyatrt, either Vaidika or TAntrika, followed 
by 

5. Worship of the Sun-God — Arghya and 
UpasthAna. 

6. Japa, recitation, a certain number of times, 
of the Mantra of the Ishtadeva^ including adoration 
and salutation. 

The Vaidic sacrifices and samskAras are mostly 
out of use, but this SandhyA-Vandana is a living 
thing, the last remnant, and the student must 
jealously keep to it and must perform it every day. 

Another kind of UpAsanA is meditation, and the 
treatise of Pataftjali, the PdtanJalasHtr&ni^ should 
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here be carefully studied, when the rime for sys- 
tematic meditation arrives. In student days the 
due performance of SandhyA and of some form of 
PQjel may suffice, but the theoretical outline of 
the practice of meditation may be given. Says 
Patafijali ; 

"Yama, Niyama, Asana, PrAnAyftma, PratyAhftra, 
Dharanft, Dhyftna, Samftdhi— the eight limbs." 

The first two of these, Yama and Niyama, have 
to do with conduct, for without good conduct and 
purity there can be no meditation. 

" Harmlessness, truth, honesty, chastity, absence 
of greed — (these are) Yamas," 

" Purity, contentment, austerity, Veda study, 
yearning: after Ishvara — (these are) Niyamas." 

These qualities acquired, a man may sit for medi- 
tation. There are two preliminaries. Any posture 
which is steady and pleasant is suitable : 



1 C?p. eU. ii. 1^9. 2 Ibid. 30. 3 Ibid, 32. * Ibid. 46, 



" Firm, pleasant— (that is) Asana." 
PrAnllyima is the regulation of the breath, and 
this has to be learned from a teacher. 

Then comes the immediate preparation, the clos- 
ing of the senses against external objects, and the 
drawing of them and placing them in the mind : 
this is PratyAhira. 

Now follows meditation proper, consisting of 
three stages, Dh&rana, Dhy^na and Sam^dhi. 

" The binding of the mind to (one) object is 
Dharanl" 

This is concentration, the steadying of the mind 
on one point, in one place, so that it is fixed, one- 
pointed. Only such a mind can pass on to Dhyftna. 

" The steady (and uninterrupted) flow of cogni- 
tion towards that (object) is Dhy^na." 

When this is reached, the mind, fixing itself thus, 
loses the consciousness of itself and remains identi- 
fied with the object of thought, and this state is 
Sam^dhi. 

1 Ibid, iu. 1. 2 Ibid. 2. 8 Ibid, 3. 
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" That same (Dhyina) showing the object only, 
and devoid, as it were, of self-consciousness, (is) 
Sam^dhi." 

These are the preparations for and the stages of 
meditation. By this a man rises to knowledge; by 
this he loses himself in the divine Being he wor- 
ships ; by this he disenages himself from the bonds 
of action. Without meditation no truly spiritual 
life is possible. 

Manu has declared, after describing the life of 
the Sanny^si : 

" All this that has here been declared depends 
on meditation ; for no one who does not know the 
Supreme Self can fully enjoy the fruit of rites." 

It is therefore a thing to be looked forward to 
and prepared for, and every student who desires 
the higher life should begin his preparation by 
practising Yama and Niyama. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

/The Four Ashramas. j 

^, ^^ 

The student will have noticed the extremely 
systematic and orderly arrangement of life which 
characterises the San&tana Dharma. It is in full 
keeping with this, that the whole life should be 
arranged on a definite system, designed to give 
opportunity for the development of the different 
sides of human activity, and assigning to each 
period of life its due occupations and training. 
Life was regarded as a school in which the powers 
of the Jtvfttmi were to be evolved, and it was well 
or ill spent according as this object was well or 
ill achieved. 

The life was divided into four stages, or Ashramas : 
that of the v^mr^t Brahmach^ri, the student, 
bound to celibacy ; that of the <(9^:, Gjrihasthati 
the householder; that of the ^^srfir:, V^naprastha^f 
the forest-dweller ; that of the fR^qr^ SannyAst, 
the ascetic, called also the qf%$ Yati^, the controlled, 
or the endeavourer. 

aw^^ «j^ww ^pnrwr iiRi^v r i 

fpr 'Iff 'nrn^vi^R: ?q^p5Rrj w^ 

1 ManusmfUU yi, 87. 
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"fhe Student, the Householder, the Forest- 
dweller, the Ascetic— these, the four separate orders, 
spring from the Householder." 

A man should pass through these regularly, and 
not enter any prematurely. Only when each had 
been completed might he enter the next, 

" Having studied the Ved^^, or two Vedas, or 
even one Veda, in due order, without breaking 
celibacy, let him dwell in the householder order." 

«Tic»iw ?nn«T^ ^w^^ ^Rwi%q[ n' 

" When the householder sees wrinkles (in hts 
skin) and whiteness (in his hair) and the son of his 
son, then let him retire to the forest." 

*' Having passed the third portion of life in the 
forests, let him, having abandoned attachments, 
wander (a^ an ascetic) the fourth portion of life." 

This succession is regarded as so important for 
the due development of the JlvatmA, and the proper 
ordering of society, that Many says : 

I M(fnt^nifiti. iii. 2. 8 Ibid, vi* 2, 3 Ihid. 33* 
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^ [ ^VA^twice-born) man who seeks Moksha without 
A having studied the Vedas, without having produced 
f& offspring, and without having offered sacrifices, 
(^ goeth downwards." 

A^ The offering of sacrifices, we shall see, is the chief 

duty of the forest-dweller, and therefore indicates 
the V^naprastha state. 

In rare and exceptional cases a student was 
allowed to became a Sanny^si, his debts to the 
world having been fully paid in a previous birth ; 
but these rare cases left the regular order unshaken. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, even he was not called a 
Sannyasl, and did not receive the initiations of 
Sanny^sa proper; but was called a B^la or Naishthika 
Brahmacharl, like Shuka and the Kumira Ri§his. 
The great multiplication of young Sanny^sis found 
in modern days is directly contrary to the ancient 
rules, and causes much trouble and impoverishment 
of the country. 

We will now consider the Ashramas in order. 

The student life began, as we have seen, with the 
Upanayana ceremony, the boy being then com- 
mitted to the care of his teach er, with whom he 

1 Manusmriti , 37. 
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lived while his pupilage continued. His life there- 
after was simple and hardy, intended to make him 
strong and healthy, independent of all soft and 
luxurious living, abstemious and devoid of ostenta- 
tion. He was to rise before sunrise and bathe, 
and then perform SandhyA during the morning 
twilight till the sun rose ; if it rose while he was 
still sleeping, he had to fast during the day, perform- 
ing Japa. Then he went out to beg for food, which 
was placed at his teacher's disposal, and was to take 
the portion assigned to him cheerfully : 

^p^ fT^ f^ ii«^4 ^ ^r«^Rr I 

" Let him ever honour (his) food, and eat it with- 
out contempt ; having seen it, let him be glad and 
pleased, and in every way welcome it. 

" Food which is honoured ever gives strength 
and nerve-vigour ; eaten unhonoured, it destroys 
both these." 

The day was to be spent in study and in the 
service of his teacher : 

1 Mamcsmriti. ii. 54. 55. 2 Ibid. 191. 
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" Directed or not directed by his teacher, let him 
ever engage in study, and in doing benefits to his 
preceptor." 

At sunset he was again to worship till the stars 
appeared. Then the second meal was taken. 
Between these two meals he was generally not to 
eat, and he was enjoined to be temperate as to his 
food. 

" Over-eating is against health, long life, (the 
attainment of) heaven and merit, and is disap- 
proved by the world ; therefore let him avoid it" 

The rules laid down as to his general conduct 
show how frugality, simplicity and hardiness were 
enforced, so that the youth might grow into a 
strong and vigorous man ; it was the training of a 
nation of energetic, powerful, nobly-mannered and 
dignified men. 

1 ManusmfUi. 57. 
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fir* irthr ^T^ ^\^* WHin. ffP'fH i 

** Let him refrain from wine, meat, perfumes, 
Sarlancb, tasty and savoury dishes, women, all 
acids, and from injury to sentient creatures. 

"From unguents, collyrium to the eyes, the 
wearing of shoes and umbrellas, from lust, anger 
and greed, dancing, singing and playing on musi- 
cal instruments. 

" Dice-playing, gossip, slander and untruth, from 
staring at and touching women, and from striking 
others. 

" Let him always sleep alone, and let him not 
waste his seed ; he who from lust wastes his seed, 
destroys his vow. 

" A twice-born Brahmacharl who loses seed in 
sleep without lust, having bathed and worshipped 
the sun, should repeat the fik, ^Am, etc. three 
times." 

The student will see that all the injunctions of 
Manu above quoted apply perfectly to the present 
day, except the prohibition as to shoes and 
1 ManusmTiti. ii. 177—181. 
IS 
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umbrellas. Changed social conditions make modi* 
fications necessary on this point, as well as on 
certain other matters not included in the quotatioa 

The great stress laid upon chastity and purity 
during youth is due to the fact that the vigour and 
strength of manhood, freedom from disease, heal- 
thy children, and long life, depend more on this one 
virtue of complete continence than on any other 
one thing, self-abuse being the most fertile breeder 
of disease and premature decay. The old legis- 
lators and teachers therefore made a vow of 
celibacy part of the obligation of the student, and 
the very name of the student, the Brahmach&rl, 
has become synonymous with one who is under a 
vow of celibacy. The injunction quoted above, to 
avoid dancing, singing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, dicing, gossip, staring at and touching wo- 
men, has as aim to keep the lad out of the com- 
pany and the amusements that might lead him 
into forgetfulness of his vow, and into temptations 
for its breach. The simple food, the hard work, 
the frugal living, all built up a robust body, and 
inured it to hardships. 

Over and over again Manu speaks on this : 

1 Manusmriti, ii, 88, 
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** Let the wise man exercise assiduity in the 
restraint of the senses, wandering among alluring 
objects, as the driver (restrains) the horses ." 

" Having brought into subjection all his senses, 
and also regulated his mind, he may accomplish 
all his objects by Yoga, without emaciating his 
body." 

The Chk&ndogyopanUhat declares that Yajfia, 
I§hta, the feeding of the poor, the dwelling in 
forests, are all summed up in Brahmacharya, and 
that the third heaven of Brahmcl is only thus ob- 
tained.* 

The practice of self-control and complete con- 
tinence was rendered much more easy than it 
would otherwise have been, by the care bestowed 
on the physical development and training of youth 
by physical exercises and manly games of all kinds. 
In the R&m&yana and the Makdbkdrata^ we read 
of the way in which the youths were practised in 
the use of weapons, in riding and driving, in sports 
and feats of skill. These physical exercises formed 
a definite part of their education, and contributed 
to the building up of a vigorous and healthy frame. 
1 ManutmritU 100. 2 Loc, cit. VIII, iv. 3 and v. 1—4, 
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Having thas (iilfilled, in study and strict chas- 
tity, the student period, ttie youdi was to present 
his teacher with a gift, according to his ability, and 
return hoine to enter the household life. 

Then, and then only, he was to take a wif^ and 
the responsibili.ies of man's estate. Aftar naar- 
riage, great temperance in sexual relations was 
enjcMned, marital connexion being only permissible 
on any one of ten nights in a month (see ManUy iii. 
45 — ^49). Women were to be honoured and loved, 
else no welfare could attend the home : 

1 w^rtnT 5 'Pirm w^ ^ffe ^rf^ »^ 
•*They must be honoured and adorned by fathers, 

brothers, husbands and brothars-in-law, desiring 

welfare. 

"Where women are honoured, there verily the 

Devas rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there 

indeed all rites are fruitless, 

"Where the female relatives grieve, there the 

family quickly perishes ; where they do not grieve, 

that family always prospers." 
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**In the family in which the husband is contented 
with his wife, and the wife with the husband, there 
happiness is ever sure.'* 

The Gfihastha is the very heart of Aryan life ; 
every thing depends on him. 

*As all creatures live supported by air, so the 
other orders exist supported by the householder." 

**Of all these, by the precepts of the Veda- 
Shrud, the householder is called the best ; he 
verily supports the (^her three. 

** As all streams and rivers flow to rest in the 
ocean, so all the Ashramas flow to rest in the house- 
holder." 

Hence the householder is the best of the orders, 
^^Vfr«J^. He has the duty of accumulating 
wealth — in this the Vaishya is the typical house- 
IManusmfULW. S Ikid. 77« 9 Ibid. 8a-»0, 
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holder — and of distributing it rightly. Hospitality 
is one of his chief duties, and in this he must never 
fail 

"Grasses, earth, water, the kind word, these four 
are never lacking in the houses of the good." 

He must ever feed first his guests, BrAhmanas, 
his relatives and his servants, and then he and his 
wife should eat, but even before these he should 
serve brides, infants, the sick, and pregnant 
women.* 

The householder must duly offer the five great 
sacrifices, and by BrAhmana householders the 
duty of the monthly Shr^ddhas should be observed.* 
The Br&hmana should maintain his studies, and not 
follow occupations which prevent study, but earn 
his living in some business that does not injure 
others.* Careful rules are laid down for conduct, 
which will be dealt with in Part III, as they belong 
to the general conduct of life, the householder 
being the typical human being. His special 
virtues are hospitality, industry, truth, honesty, 
liberality, charity, purity of food and life. He may 
enjoy wealth and luxury, provided he give alms. 

1 Mamismrfti lOl. a J*i4. 114— lift. 

> Ibid. iv. 17. 4 Ibid. 2. 
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The householder may quit the household life, 
«aid becomeaV4naprastha,going to the forest, when, 
as before said, he is growing old and has grand- 
children. His wife may go with him, or remain 
with her sons, and he goes forth, taking with him 
the sacred fire and sacrificial instruments. His 
duty to the world is now to help it by prayer and 
sacrifice, and he is accordingly to continue to offer 
the five daily sacrifices, together with the Agni- 
faotra, the new and full moon sacrifices and 
others. The rule of his life is to be sacrifice, study, 
austerity, and kindness to all : 

*'Let him ever be engaged in Veda study, con- 
trolled, friendly, collected ; ever a giver, not a 
receiver, compassionate to all beings." 

This simple ascetic life leads him on to the last 
stage, that of the Sannyeisi, the man who has re- 
nounced all. He no longer offers sacrifices, having 
given all his property away ; he lives alone, with 
tree for shelter, his life given to meditation. 

1 Manusmfiti, vi. 8. S Hid, 43. 
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" Let him be without fire, without dwelling, let 
him go to a village for food, indifferent, firm of 
purpose, a Muni of collected mind." 

Then follows a beautiful description of the true 
Sannyftsl : 

•TTO^^ ^i?nlf SQcrOf ft^TO^ rt* 
" Let him not wish for death, let him not wish 
for life, let him wait for the time> as a servant for 
his wages. 

" Let him set down his foot guided hy sight, let 
him drink water strained through a clothe let him 
speak words purified by truth, let him act governed 
by reason. 

" Let him endure harsh language^ and let him 
not insult any one ; nor for the support of his body 
let him make an enemy of any one. 

1 Manmmfiti^ i6--4d« 
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" Let him not return anger to the angry, let him 
bless when cursed ; let him not utter lying speech^ 
scattered at the seven gates, 

" Rejoicing in the Supreme Self, sitting indiffer- 
ent, refraining from sensual delights, with himself 
for his only friend, he shall wander here, aiming at 
liberation." 

He is to meditate constantly on transmigration 
and suffering, on the Supreme Self and Its presence 
in high and low alike, to trace the Jiv&tmel through 
its many births, and to rest in Brahman alone. 
Thus doing, he reaches Brahman. 

Such were the four Ashramas of SanAtana Dharma, 
designed for the training of man to the highest 
ends. In modem days they cannot be completely 
revived in their letter, but they might be revived 
in their spirit, to the great improvement of modem 
life. The student period must now be passed in 
school and college, for the most part, instead of in 
the Ashrama of the Guru ; but the same principles 
of frugal, hardy, simple living might be carried out, 
and Brahmacharya might be universally enforced. 
The Grihastha ideal, commenced at marriage, might 
be very largely followed in its sense of duty and 
responsibility, in its discharge of religious obliga- 
tions, in its balanced ordering of life, in its recogni^ 
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tfon of all claims, of all debts. The third Ashrama 
could not be lived in the forest by many, and the 
fourth Ashrama is beyond the reach of most in 
these days ; but the idea of the gradual withdrawal 
from worldly life, of the surrender of the conduct of 
business into the hands of the younger generation,^ 
of the making of meditation, study and worship 
the main duties of life — all this could be carried 
out. And the presence of such aged and saintly 
men would sanctify the whole community, and 
would serve as a constant reminder of the dignity 
and reality of the religious life, setting up a noble 
ideal, and raising, by their example, the level of 
the whole society. 

A life which is well-ordered from beginning 
to end — that is what is implied in the phrase " The 
four Ashramas." Two of them — namely that of 
the student and that of the householder — may be 
said to represent in the life of an individual that 
outward -going energy which carries the Jiva into 
the Pravfitti M^rga. The two later stages — the 
life of the VAnaprastha and that of the Sanny^s!— 
these are the stages of withdrawal from the world, 
and may be said to represent the Nivfitti MArga 
in the life of the individual. So wisely did the 
ancient ones mark out the road along which a man 
should tread, that any man who takes this plan cf 
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life, divided into four stages, will find his outgoing 
and indfawing energies rightly balanced. First, 
the student stage, properly lived and worthily 
carried out ; then the householder stage, with all 
its busy activity in every direction of worldly 
business ; then the gradual withdrawal from acti- 
vity, the turning inward, the life of comparative se- 
clusion, of prayer and of meditation, of the giving 
of wise counsel to the younger generation engaged 
in worldly activities ; and then, for some at least, 
the life of complete renunciation. 

It must not be forgotten that the passing 
through these Ashramas and the reaching of libera- 
tion has for its object — as we may see from the 
stories of Muktas in the Pur^nas and Itihftsas — the 
helping on of the worlds, and the co-operating with 
fshvara in His benevolent administration, and His 
guidance of evolution. In the outward life of 
SannyAsa the JlvAtmA learns detachment and in- 
difference, but the highest SannyAsa is that of the 
inner, not that of the outer Itfe, in which a man, 
who is completely detached and indifferent, mingles 
in the life of men for their helping and uplifting. 

1 Bhagavad Gitd. iv. i. 
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^ He who performeth such action as is duty, in- 
dependently of the fruit of action, he is a Sannydsl 
and Yogi, not he that is without fire and rites," 

Such ^ man lives in the midst of objects of 
attachment and is yet without attachment, regard- 
ing notliing as his own though possessed of wealth. 
He then becomes the ideal householder, whom the 
Grihastha reflects, and verifies in its fullest sense 
the dictum of Manu, that the householder order is 
the highest of ail because it is the support of all. 
And the household life is only truly lived where a 
man sets before himself that high ideal of adminis- 
trator rather than owner, servant rather than 
master of all. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Four Castes. 

Just as the Four Ashramas serve as a school for 
the unfolding of the Jtv^tmA during a single life, 
so do the Four Castes senre as a similar school for 
its unfolding during a part of the whole period of 
its transmigrations. Looked at in the broadest 
sense, they represent the complete period, but, as 
an external system, the Jtv^tm^ is in them only 
for a portion of his pilgrimage. The present 
confusion of castes has largely neutralised the use 
they once served. In the ancient days the JivAtmft 
w.^s prepared for entrj^nce into each caste through 
a long preliminary stage outside India ; then he 
was born into India and passed into each caste to 
receive its definite lessons; then was born away 
from India to practice these lessons ; usually return-, 
ing to India, to the highest of thena, in the fina^ 
stages of his evolution, 

It is necessary to see the great principles under-, 
lying the Ca^ste System in order to estimate its 
advantages at their proper value; and also in 
order to distinguish rightly between these funda-i 
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mental principles and the numerous non-essential, 
and in many cases mischievous, accretions which 
have grown up around it, and have become inter- 
woven with it, in the course ot ages. 

The first thing to understand is that the evolu- 
tion of the JtveltmA is divided into four great stages, 
and that this is true of every JivAtmA, and is in no 
sense peculiar . to those who, in their outer cover- 
ings, are Aryans and Hindus. Jiv^tmAs pass into 
and out of the Hindu Religion, but every Jlv^tmai 
is in one or other of the four great stages. These 
belong to no age and to no civilisation, to no race 
and no nation. They are universal, of all times 
and of all races. 

The first stage is that which embraces the in- 
fancy, childhood and youth of the JivAtm^, during 
which he is in a state of pupilage, fit only for ser- 
vice and study, and has scarcely any respon- 
sibilities. 

The second stage is the first half of his man- 
hood, during which he carries on the ordinary 
business of the world, bears the burden of house- 
hold responsibilities, so to say, the accumulation, 
enjoyment and proper disposal of wealth, together 
with the heavy duties of organising, training and 
educating his youngers in all the duties of life. 
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The third stage occupies the second half of hw 
manhood, during which he bears the burden of 
national responsibilities, the duty of protecting, 
guiding, ruling, others, and utterly subordinating 
his individual interests to the common good, even 
to the willing sacrifice of his own life for the lives 
around him. 

The fourth stage is the old age of the Jlv&tmft, 
when his accumulated experiences have taught 
him to see clearly the valuelessness of all earth's 
treasures, and have made him rich in wisdom and 
compassion, the selfless friend of all, the teacher 
and counsellor of all his youngers. 

These stages are, as said above, universal. The 
peculiarity of the Sanfttana Dharma is that these 
four universal stages have been made the found- 
ation of a social polity, and have been represented 
by four definite external castes, or classes, the 
characteristics laid down as belonging to each caste 
being those which characterise the stage of the uni- 
versal evolution to which the caste corresponds. 

The first stage is represented by the Shttdra 
caste, in which, as we shall see, the rules are few 
and the responsibilities light Its one great duty 
is that of service; its virtues are those which 
should be evolved in the period of youth and pu- 
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pilage — obedience, fidelity, reverence, industry and 
the like. 

The second stage is represented by the Vaishya, 
the typical householder, on whom the social life of 
the nation depends. He comes under strict rules, 
designed to foster unselfishness and sense of re- 
sponsibility, to nourish detachment in the midst of 
possessions, and to make him feel the nation as 
his household. His virtues are diligence, caution, 
prudence, discretion, charity, and the like. 

The third stage is represented by the Kshat- 
triya, the ruler and warrior, on whom depends the 
national order and safety. He also lives under 
strict rules, intended to draw out all the energy 
and strength of his character and to turn them to 
unselfish ends, and to make him feel that every- 
thing he possesses, even life itself, must be thrown 
away at the call of duty. His virtues are gener- 
osity, vigour, courage, strength, power to rule, self- 
control, and the like. 

The fourth stage is represented by the Br^h- 
ma^a, the teacher and pfiest, who lives under the 
strictest rules of all directed to make him a centre of 
purifying influence, physically as well as moraUy 
and spiritually. He is to have outgrown the love 
of wealth and power, to be devoted to study, learn- 
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cd and wise. He is to be the refuge of all crea- 
tures, their sure help in time of need. His virtues 
are gentleness, patience, purity, self-sacrifice, and 
the like. 

The Jtv^tmA who, in any nation, at any time, 
shows out these types of virtues, belongs to the 
stage of which his type is characteristic, and, if 
born in India as a Hindu, should be born into the 
corresponding caste. In this age one can only say 
" should be," as the castes are now confused and 
the types are but rarely found. These characteris- 
tic virtues form the " Dharma " of each caste, but 
these Dharmas are now, unhappily, disregarded. 

It is easy to see that the broad dividing lines of 
classes everywhere follow these lines of caste. 
The manual labour class, the proletariat — to use 
the Western term — should consist of JivAtm^s in 
the ShQdra stage. The organisers of industry, the 
merchants, bankers, financiers, large agricultur- 
ists, traders, should be Jiv^tm^s in the Vaishya 
stage. The legislators, warriors, the judicial and 
administrative services, the statesmen and rulers, 
should be Jiv^tm^s who are in the Kshattriya stage. 
And the teachers, savants, clergy, the spiritual 
leaders, should be JlvAtm^s in the Br^hmana stage. 
There are Jiv^tm&s of the four types everywhere, 
16 
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and there are social offices of the four kinds every- 
where ; but now, in the Kali Yuga, the four types 
of Jlvfitm^s and the four departments of national 
life are mixed up in inextricable confusion, so that 
every nation presents a whirl of contending indivi- 
duals, instead of an organised community moving 
in harmony in all its parts. 

Another fundamental principle of caste was that 
as the Jiv^tmA advanced, his external liberty, as 
seen above, became more and more circumscribed 
and his responsibilities heavier and heavier. The 
life of the Shfidra was easy and irresponsible, with 
few restrictions as to food, amusement, place of 
residence or form of livelihood. He could go any- 
where and do anything. The Vaishya had to bear 
the heavy responsibilities of mercantile life, to 
support needful public institutions with unstinted 
charity, to devote himself to business with the utmost 
diligence ; and he was required to study, to make 
sacrifices, to be pure in his diet, and disciplined 
in his life. The Kshattriya, while wielding power, 
was worked to the fullest extent, and his laborious 
life, when he was a monarch, would alarm even a 
diligent king of the present day ; the property, 
the lives of all, were guarded by the warrior caste, 
and any man's grievance unredressed was held to 
dishonour thq realm. Heaviest burden of all was 
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laid on the Brdhmana, whose physical life was 
austere and rigidly simple, who was bound by the 
most minute rules to preserve his physical and 
magnetic purity, and whose time was spent in study 
and worship. Thus the responsibility increased 
with the superiority of the caste, and the individual 
was expected to subordinate himself more and more^ 
to the community. The rigid purity cf the BrAh- 
mana was far less for his own sake than for that 
of the nation. He was the source of physical 
health by his scrupulous cleanliness, continually 
purifying all the particles of matter that entered 
his body, and sending forth a pure stream to build 
the bodies of others, for health and gladness are 
contagious and infectious, for the same reasons as 
disease and sorrow. The rules which bound him 
were not intended to subserve pride and exclusive- 
ness, but to preserve him as a purifying force, 
physical as well as moral and mental. The whole 
purpose of the caste system is misconceived, when 
it is regarded as setting up barriers which inte- - 
sify personal pride, instead of imposing rules on the 
higher classes, designed to forward the good of the 
whole community. As Manu said : 

1 Manusinriti, ii. 162. 
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"Let the Brahman a flee from homage as from 
venom : let him ever desire indignity as nectar." 

Let us now study some of the statements made 
on this subject in the ShrQti and Smfiti. 

The general principle laid down above as to the 
universality of tlie four great stages and as to their 
being founded on natural 4ivisions is enunciated by 
Shri Krishna ; 

fT^ ^?ftwf^ 'TT f^rar 1 

" The four castes were emanated by me, by the 
different distribution of the energies and actions ; 
know me to be the author of them." 

This distribution it is which marks out the castes, 
and it is not, of course, confined to India. But in 
the land in which settled the first family of the 
Aryan stock, the Manu established a model polity 
or social order, showing in miniature the course of 
evolution, and into this were born Jtv^tmAs belong- 
ing to the different stages, who showed out the 
characteristics of the several castes, and thus formed 
a truly model state. This was '• the golden age " 
of India, and the traditions of this still linger, the 
splendid background of her history. 

\ Bhagavad Oit^. iv. ^3. 
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When humanity is figured as a vast man, or 
when the Ishvara is spoken of as emanating men, 
then we have the following graphic picture of the 
four castes : 

^^ r{^m ^W' Twt f fft 3T^r«rar w^ 
" The Br&hmana was His mouth ; the R&janya 
was made His two arms ; His two thighs the 
Vaishya;the Shftdra was born from His two feet." 

The teacher is the mouth, and the ruling power the 
arms ; the merchants are the pillars of the nation, 
as the thighs of the body, while all rest on the 
manual worker. As we see the facts and neces- 
sities of social organisation, we cannot but recog- 
nise the inevitableness of the division, whether it be 
represented or not by a system of four castes. 

The virtues that constitute the four castes are 
thus described by Shrt Krishna : 

1 Bigveda. X. xq. 12. a Bhagamd Gitd. xviii. 41^44. 
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"Of Brfthmanas, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and 
Shddras, O Parantapa I the Karmas have been dis- 
tributed according to the Gunas born of their own 
natures. 

" Serenity, self-restraint, austerity, purity, for- 
giveness, and also uprightness, wisdoni, knowledge, 
belief in God, are the Br Ahmana- karma, born of 
his own nature^ 

" Prowess, splendour, firmness, dexterity, and 
also not flying in battle, generosity, rulership are 
the Kshattriya-karma, bom of his own nature. 

" Agriculture, protection of kine, and commerce 
are the Vaishya-karma, born of his own nature* 
Action of the nature of service is the Shfidra- 
karma, bom of his own nature.'* 

Thus clearly are outlined the Dharmas of 
the four castes, the qualities which should be 
developed in each of the four great stages of the 
pilgrimage of the Jlv^tmll through Sams^ra. 

Manu explains the occupationsof each caste very 
clearly : 
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**He, the Resplendent, for the sake of protecting 
all this creation, assigned separate Karmas to 
those born of His mouth, arms, thighs and feet. 

"Teaching and studying the Veda, sacrificing 
and also guiding others in offering sacrifices, gifts 
and receiving of gifts, these He assigned to the 
Br^hmanas. 

"The protection of the people, gifts, sacrificing, 
and study of the Vedas, non-attachment amid the 
objects of the senses, these He prescribed to the 
Kshattriyas, 

** The protection of cattle, gifts, sacrificing, and 
study of the Vedas. commerce, banking, and agri- 
culture, to the Vaishyas. 

"The Lord commanded one Karma only to the 
Shudras, to serve ungrudgingly these castes," 

Thus the Br^hmanas alone might teach the 
Vedas, but the duty of studying them belonged 
equally to the three twice-born castes. 

1 Manusmfiti, 1. 87^91. 
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A man who did not show forth the Dharma of 
his caste was not regarded as belonging to it, ac- 
cording to the teachers of the ancient days. We 
have already seen that ignorant Bi^hmanas were 
mere ashes, unfit for the discharge of their duties, 
and even more strongly Manu says ; 

"As a wooden elephant^ as a leathern deer, such 
is an unlearned Br^hmana : the three bear only 
names. 

" The BrAhmana who, not having studied the 
Vedas, labors elsewhere, becomes a Shudra in 
that very life together with his descendants." 

And again : 

Iff!' arrjTTrrftRr srw^^'r ffswr^ ^ 

" The ShOdra becomes a BrAhmana and a Brfth- 
mana a ShQdra (by conduct). Know this same 
(rule to apply) to him who is born of the Kshattriya 
or of the Vaishya." 

1 Manutmfitu ii. 157, 168. « Ibid, x. 65 
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So also Yudhishthira, taught the fundamental 
distinctions, without the existence of which caste 
becomes a mere name : 

^ ^ ^HT ^VWT^fh^ ^ fff I 

fit 3 'W^W^ fl[^ ^^ 'T f^^ I 

«nr %?ni «»t?i ^"f fr Iff ftm Prff *fi u^ 
"Truth, gift, forgiveness, good conduct, gentle- 
ness, austerity, and mercy, where these are seen, 
king of serpents, he is called a Br^hmana. 

"If these marks exist in a Shiidra and are not 
in a twice-born, the ShOdra is not a ShOdra, nor the 
Brclhmana a Br^hmana. 

"Where this conduct is shown, O serpent, he is 
called a Br^hmana ; where this is not, O serpent, 
he should be regarded as a Shiidra." 

In the Vi^hnU'Bhdgavata we read : 
v^ ?w^* ^r^ S^ ^'»iff*T«^3;5rcFHL I 

"What is said as to the marks of conduct indi- 
cative of a man's caste, if those marks are found 
in another, designate him by the caste of his marks 
(and not of his birth)." 

1 Mahdhh&rata. Vanaparva. clxxx. 21, 26, 26. 
a Loo, oit. VII. xi. «6. 
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Commenting on this Shridhara Svftmi says : — 
** Br^hmanas and others are to be chiefly recognised 
by Shama and other qualities, and not by their birth 
alone." 

" By birth every one is a ShCldra, By Samskelra 
he becomes twiceborn." 

So also we find that the preceptor Haridrumata 
of the Gotama gotra, approached by Satyakima, 
desirous of becoming his pupil, asked him his gotra; 
the boy answered that his mother did not know 
his gotra, for he was born when she was engaged 
in waiting on guests, and he could only go by her 
name ; he was therefore merely Satyak^ma, the 
son of Jab^l4. Haridrumata declared that an an- 
swer so truthful was the answer of a Br^hmana, 
and he would therefore initiate him.^ 

Further it must be remembered : 

** The Vedas do not purify him who is devoid 
of good conduct." 

Much question has arisen as to the possibility 
of a man passing from one caste to another during 
a single life. It is, of course, universally granted 

1 Chhdndogyojf, IV. ir. 2 VaMittha-Smfiti, yi. 3. 
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that a man raises himself from one caste to another 
by good conduct, but it is generally considered that 
the conduct bears fruit by birth into a higher caste 
in the succeeding life. The texts quoted in sup- 
port of passage from one caste to another will 
mostly bear this interpretation, just as by degrada- 
tion from one caste to another rebirth in a lower 
caste was generally meant. But there are cases on 
record of such passage during a single life. The 
history of Vishv^mitra, a Kshattriya, becoming a 
Br&hmana is familiar to every one,^ but equally 
familiar are the tremendous efforts he made ere he 
attained his object — a proof of the extreme difficulty 
of the change. Gclrgya, the son of Shini, and 
Trayy^runi, Kavi and Pu^hkar^runi, the sons of 
Duritakshaya, all Kshattriyas, became BrAhmanas, 
as did Mudgala, son of Bharmy4shva, also a 
Kshattriya.* Vitahavya, a Kshattriya, was made a 
Br^hmana by Bhyigu, in whose Ashrama he had 
taken refuge.^ 

The truth probably is that changes of caste 
were made in the ancient days, but that they were 
rare, and that good conduct for the most part took 

1 Rdmdyana, B4lak&ada. Ivii — Ixv. 

« VMnu Bhdgavata. IX. xxi. 19, 20, 33. 

S Mahoihhdrata» Anushftsanaparva. xxx. 
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effect in febirth into a higher caste. Even the 
famous shloka : 

" Not birth, nor Samsk^ras, nor study of the 
Vedas, nor ancestry, are causes of Br^hmanahoodi 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof," may 
apply as well to rebirth into a higher caste as to 
transference into it. In ancient days the immedi- 
ate present was not as important as it is now, the 
continuing life of the Jiv^tmi being far more 
vividly kept in mind, and the workings of karmic 
law more readily acquiesced in. Nor were the 
divisions of castes then felt to be an injustice, as 
they now are when the Dharmas of the castes are 
neglected, and high caste is accompanied by a 
feeling of pride instead of by one of responsibility 
and service. 

Innumerable subdivisions have arisen within the 
great castes, which have no foundation in nature 
and therefore no stability nor justification. By 
these much social friction is caused, and petty walls 
of division are set up, jealousies and rivalries tak- 
ing the place of the ancient co-operation for the 
general good. The circles of inter-marriage be- 

l Mahctbhdrata. YanAparya. cccxiii. 108. 
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come too restricted, and local and unimportant 
customs become fossilised into religious obliga- 
tions, making social life run in narrow grooves and 
cramping limitations, tending to provoke rebellion 
and exasperate feelings of irritation. Moreover, 
many of the customs regarded as most binding are 
purely local, customs being vital in the South which 
are unknown in the North, and vice vetsd. Hence 
Hindus are split up into innumerable little bodies, 
each hedged in by a wall of its own, regarded as all- 
important. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
create a national spirit from such inharmonious 
materials, and to induce those who are accustomed 
to such narrow horizons to take a broader view of 
life. While a man of one of the four castes, in the 
old days, felt himself to be an integral part of a 
nation, a man of a small sub-caste has no sense of 
organic life, and tends to be a sectarian rather than 
a patriot. 

At the present time a man of any caste takes 
up any occupation, and makes no effort to cultivate 
the characteristic virtues of his caste. Hence the 
inner and the outer no longer accord, and there is 
jangle instead of harmony. No caste offers to in- 
coming JivAtm^s physical bodies and physical 
environments fitted for one caste more than for 
f^pother, and the castes consequently^ no longer 
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serve as stages for the evolving JtvAlmas. Hence 
the great value of the Hindu system as a gradu- 
ated school, into which Jtv^tmAs could pass for 
definite training in each stage, has well-nigh ceased, 
and the evolution of the human race is thereby 
delayed. 

The caste system is one on which the student, 
when he goes out into the world, will find great 
difference of opinion among pious and highly 
educated men, and he will have to make up his 
own mind upon it, after careful study and deliber- 
ation. It is the system which Manu considered 
best for the fifth, or, Aryan, race, the Paftchajanas, 
and in its early days ensured order, progress and 
general happiness, as no other system has done. It 
has fallen into decay under those most disintegrating 
forces in human society — pride, exclusiveness, 
selfishness, the evil brood of Ahamk^ra wedded tp 
the personal self instead of to the Supreme Self. 

Unless the abuses which are interwoven with 
it can be eliminated, its doom is certain ; but 
equally certain is it, that if those abuses could 
be destroyed and the system itself maintained, 
Hinduism would solve some of the social problems 
which threaten to undermine Western civilisation, 
and would set an example to the world of an ideal 
social state. 



PART III. 
Ethical Teachings. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ethical Science, what it is. 

Morality, or Ethic, is the Science of Conduct, 
the systematised principles on which a man should 
act. The conduct of man has reference to his sur- 
roundings as well as to himself. We have to as- 
certain what is good in relation to those who form 
our surroundings, as well as in relation to the time 
and place of the actor ; and we may take a wider 
and wider view of our surroundings, according to the 
knowledge we possess. We have also to ascertain 
what IS good for ourselves and in relation to 
ourselves. What is good for one man may not be 
good for another man. Wliat is good at one time, 
and at one place, may not be good at another time, 
and at another place. 

Ethical Science is therefore a relative Science 
—it is relative to the man himself and to his 
surroundings. 

The object of morality is to bring about happi- 
ness by establishing harmonious relations between 
all the Jlv^tm^is that belong to any special area ; 

17 
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harmonious relations between the members of a 
family ; harmonious relations between the families 
that make up a community ; harmonious relations 
between the communities that make up a nation ; 
harmonious relations between the nations that 
make up humanity ; harmonious relations between 
humanity and the other inhabitants of the earth ; 
harmonious relations between the inhabitants of 
the earth and those of other worlds of the system. 
The great circle goes on spreading outwards in-^ 
definitely, and including larger and larger areas 
within its circumference. But still, whether the 
area be large or small, Ethic is " the principles of 
harmonious relations." Thus we have family moral- 
ity, social morality, national morality, internation- 
al morality, human morality, inter-world morality, 
and all these concern us. With the yet wider 
Sweeps of the Science of Conduct we are not yet 
concerned, but the basic principle is the same 
throughout. 

It is obvious that the establishment of harmo- 
nious relations between a man and his surround- 
ings, near and remote, means happiness. We arc 
always suffering from the want of harmony, from 
jarring wishes, from friction between ourselves and 
others, from the lack of mutual support, mutual 
assistance, mutual sympathy. Where there is har- 
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mony there is happiness ; where there is dishar- 
mony there is unhappiness. Morality, then, in 
establishing harmony estabUshes happiness, makes 
families and communities and nations and humani- 
ty and all dwellers in this and other worlds happy. 
The ultimate object of Morality, of Ethic, of the 
Science of* Conduct, is to bring about Universal 
Happiness, Universal Welfare, by uniting the sepa- 
rated selves with each other and with the Supreme 
Self. All the six Darsha^as are agreed as to this 
summum bonum of man. 

The student must grasp this thought, and 
realise it very clearly. Morality brings about Uni- 
versal Happiness at last Let us pause for a mo- 
ment on this word, " Happiness," Happiness does 
not mean the transitory pleasures of the senses 
nor even the more durable pleasures of the mind. 
It does not mean the Satisfaction of the cravings 
of the Up&dhis, nor the joys which are tasted in 
the possession of outer objects. Happiness means 
the deep, inner, enduring bliss which is the satis- 
faction in the Self. It means perfect harmony, 
lasting peace. Happiness is 
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" That in which the mind finds rest, quieted by 
the practice of Yoga ; that in which he, seeing the 
Self by the Self, in the Self is satisfied ; 

"That in which he findeth the supreme delight 
which the Buddhi can grasp beyond the senses, 
wherein established, he moveth not from the Rea- 
lity; 

"That which, having obtained, he thinketh 
there is no greater gain beyond it ; wherein esta- 
blished, he is not shaken even by heavy sorrow." 

Nothing less than this is Happiness, and this is 
the Happiness which Mors^lity brings about. The 
student must not allow his clear vision of this truth 
to be clouded by superficial appearances, which 
seem to be £^t variance with it. However difficult and 
painful it may sometimes be to do right ; however 
tiresome and burdensome obedience to moral pre- 
cepts may sometimes be ; none the less, in the 
long run, doing right means to be happy, and doing 
wrong means to be misers^ble. "As the wheels of 
the cart follow the ox," said the great Indian 
teacher, the Buddha, '^ so misery follows sin," Thus 
also speak all the ShSstras. 

1 Bhagavad-QUd. vi. aOT2?. 
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All this is inevitable, as we shall see later on. 

We have spoken of harmony, of happiness, of 
right, of wrong, and of the inhabitants of the earth 
and those of other worlds of the system. 

But if we are to go to the root of things, to first 
principles, we cannot but seek the help of Religion. 
For Religion gives us the ultimate data upoo 
which Ethical Science may be built. Morality has 
only one basis, on which it is built up, as a house 
is built on its foundation. And just as a house will 
become crooked and fall, if it be built on a shaky 
foundation, so will any morality fall which is not 
built on that sound basis. 



-:o:- 



CHAPTER II. 

The Foundation of Ethics, as given by 
Religion. 

(i) The ^rst thing we learn from religion is 
the Unity of all selves, and this is the foundation 
of Ethics. Ethics is built upon : 

The Rrcognition of the Unity of the Self amid the 
Diversity of the Not-Self. 

There is but One Self, and all the separate 
selves are WW; clmsha^, parts or reflectioiis of the 
One, are the One. 

"As one sun illuminates this whole world, so 
the Lord of the Field illuminates the whole Field, 
OBhArata!" 

" One God is hidden in all beings, all-perva- 
ding, the inmost Self of all." 

One sun is shining, and it shines into every 
separate place, every separate enclosure. There 

1 Bhapavad'Gftd. ziii. 33. 
8 Shvetdshvatarop. yi. 11. 
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may be a thousand gardens, separated from each 
other by high walls, but the one sun shines into 
all, and the light and heat in each are from the 
one sun, are parts of himself So the Jivitm&s in all 
creatures, separated from each other by the walls 
of Prakrit!, the walls of their bodies, are rays from 
the one Sun, sparks from the one Fire, portions of 
the one Atm^, the one Self We cannot fully re- 
alise this, be conscious of it and live in it always, 
until we have become perfectly pure; but we can 
recognise it as a Fact, as the one all-important 
Fact, and in proportion as we try to make our 
conduct accord with this Fact, we shall become 
moral. We shall see, as we study morality, that 
all its precepts are founded on this recognition of 

the unity of the Self If there is only one Self, 
any act by which I injure my neighbour must in- 
jure me. A man will not deliberately cut his hand, 
or his foot, or his face, because all these are parts 
of his own body, and though a cut on his hand 
does not directl}' make his foot ache, he feels the 
pain from any part of his body. The foot, being 
ignorant and limited, is not conscious at once 
of the wound made in the hand, but the man is 
conscious of it, and will not let the foot carry his 
body into a place where the hand will be injured. 
Of course the foot ultimately suffers from the ge- 
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neral fever of the whole body caused by a severe 
injury to any part of it, as ig^norance of the unity 
of the body does not alter the fact of unity. And 
so the man who believes that the Self is one, in 
him and in all others, also necessarily believes that 
in injuring any part be is injuring himself, though, 
being limited and ignorant, he may not then fed 
it; and he learns to lode on all as parts of one 
body, and on his innermost Self as the One who 
uses that one body, and lives and moves in all. 

If we could realise this, feel it always^ there 
would be no need of any Science of Conduct, for 
we should always act for the highest good of all ; 
but as we do not realise it,, and feel it very seldom, 
we need rules of conduct, which are all based on 
this principle, to prevent us from injuring others 
and ourselves, and to help us to do good to others 
and ourselves. 

The great Ri^his, knowing the supreme Fact 
that the Self of all beings is one, based on this all 
their precepts, and on this rock they built the 
morality they taught. The authoritative declara- 
tions of the Shruti on general morality are final 
because based on this fact, and they can be defend- 
ed by reason, and shown to be of binding and 
universal obligation. 

All the laws of nature are expressions of the 
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Divine Nature, and, as one of the aspects of that 
Nature is Chit, the Reason can grasp and verify 
them. They are supremely rational, nay Rea- 
son itself, and Reason in man is fitly concerned 
with their study. Now " the Reason " must not be 
confused with the process of reasoning — the pas- 
sing from one link of an argument to another by 
logical sequence. This process is only one of the 
functions of the Reason, and is called the ratiocia- 
native faculty, and belongs to the concrete Reason, 
the lower mind. "The Reason" is Chit, and 
includes all mental processes, concrete and ab- 
stract, the perception in the higher as well as 
in the lower worlds, direct clear vision of truths 
as of objects. As knowledge is the rightful 
source of authority, and as the knowledge of the 
?ri?his was the product of their Reason, working in 
assonance with the Divine Reason, the Shruti, 
given to the Hindus through the ^li^his, are au- 
thoritative. Their authority is thus based on 
Reason, on the Divine Wisdom primarily, and on 
the illuminated human Reason secondarily. The 
Ili^his, as we saw in the Introduction, have modi- 
fied the Shruti to meet the needs of special ages, 
for precepts useful at one time are not useful at 
another. It is further possible by the use of the 
Reason to distinguish between precepts of univer- 
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sal and those of local and temporary obligation. 

The system of morality inculcated in the 
SanAtana Dharma may therefore be said to be au- 
thoritative ; for being founded on the recognition 
of the Unity of the Self, and drawing its precepts 
and its sanctions fcom that supreme Fact, it is ca^ 
pable of appealing to and being verified by the 
Reason, and a perfect harmony can be established 
between the commands of the Shruti and the 
dictates of the Reason. 

This harmony has prevented the arising in 

India of independent ethical schools, such as have 

arisen in the West, the doctrines of which become 

familiar to students in their studies in Western 

Moral Philosophy. 

The Scriptures of other nations, which have not 

stated clearly the Unity of the Self, have necessari- 
ly been unable to state clearly the highest sanction 
for morality, and have directed reliance mainly to 
a Divine authority, the source of which is not uni- 
versally seen as identical in nature with the Spirit 
(Jtv^tm^) in man. Hence a certain divorce be- 
tween Authority and Reason, injurious to both, 
and this divorce has led to the growth of two ethi- 
cal schools, that stand in opposition to authorita- 
tive, i,e., scriptural morality, and also in opposition 
to each other. 
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One of these schools, the intuitional, finds it» 
basis for morality in intuition, in the dictates of the 
conscience, but fails to escape from the difficulties • 
involved in the variations of conscience with racial' 
and national traditions, social customs, and indi- 
vidual development. 

The second, the utilitarian, has its ethical basis 
in " the greatest good of the greatest number," but, 
fails to justify the exclusion of the minority from 
its canon, and to supply a sanction of sufficiently 
binding force. Besides, what constitutes " the 
greatest good of the greatest number " is always 
a debatable point ; hence the " canon " is useless 
as a practical guide. 

The student can study these systems in the works 
of their exponents, and he will do well to under- 
stand that the reconciliation of these schools lies in 
the recognition of the Unity of the Self, and the 
consequent completion of the partial truths on ' 
which these are based. He will then see that this 
principle affords to the teachings of the scriptural 
school their proper support in Reason ; that this 
supplies the intuitionalist with the explanation of 
the variations of conscience,^ which is the voice of 
the Jiv^tm^, and depends on the stage of evolution 
reached and the experiences assimilated ; that this 

I There is noe:iact Samskrit e^aivaleat for the word ^S^oaaoteaoe.'* 
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ihows to the utilitarian that there is no ultimate 
good for any which is not also good for all, that 
there is no question of majority and minority, but 
of unity> and that the sanction of morality lies in 
this very unity of interests^ this identity of nature. 

We have, then, as the basis of morality in the 
San^tana Dharma, the recognition of the Unity of 
the Self, and therefore the establishment of mutu- 
ally helpful relations between all sepaj*ated selves. 
Every moral precept finds its sanction in this Unity, 
and we shall presently see that the Universal Love, 
which is the expression of the Unity, is the root of 
all virtues, as its opposite is the root of all vices. 

Universal Brotherhood has its basis in the Unity; 
men are divided by their Up^dhis, both dense and 
subtle, but they are all rooted in the one Self. Only 
this teaching, when generally realised, can put an 
end to wars, and serve as a foundation for peace. 
This alone can eradicate racial and national hatreds, 
put an end to mutual contempt and suspicion, and 
draw all men into one human family, in which there 
are elders and youngers, indeed, but no aliens. 

Nor, indeed, can the Brotherhood based on the 
Unity of the Self be limited to the human family. 
It must include all things within its circle, for all, 
without exception, are rooted in the Self. In the 
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loth Adhyftya of the Bhagavad-GUA Shrl Krishna 
declares : 

" I am the Self, O Gu^Akesha, seated 111 the 
heart of all beings; I am the beginning, the middle, 
and also the end of beings." 

He then names Himself as many objects, as sun 
and moon, as mountain and tree, as horse and cow, 
as bird and serpent, and many others, and sums 
op in one alUembracIng declaration ; 

" Whatsoever is the seed of all beings that am I, 
Arjuna 1 nor is there aught, moving or unmov* 
ing, that may exist bereft of Me." 

Over and over again He insists on the all-impor- 
tance of this recognition of the Unity of the Self 
and of the presence of the Self in each and all. 

OT ^i^ ^^fS f^^ 'l^'hf^ I 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

1 £hagavad'G{t4, x. 20. 2 Jbid. 3a. 
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" Seated equally in all beings, the Supreme 
Ishvara, indestructible within the destructible — he 
who thus seeth, he seeth. 

" Seeing, indeed, everywhere the same, Ishvara 
equally dweUing, he doth not destroy the Self by 
);he self, and thus reacheth the supreme goal. 

m 9t 9t m 

" When he seeth the diversified existence of 
beings as rooted in One, and proceeding from 
It, then he reacheth Brahman." 

All human relations exist because of this Unity, 
as YAjftavalkya explained to his wife Maitreyt, 
when she prayed of him the secret of immortality. 

Br* H^ I* 

" Behold ! not indeed for the love of the husband 
is the husband dear ; for the love of the Self is the 
husband dear." 

And so with wife, sons, property, friends, worlds, 
and even the Devas themselves. All arc dear 
because the One Self is in all. 

1 Bhagavad'Gttd. xiii. 27, ?8, 30. 
> J3fihaddranyakap, IV. iT. 5, 
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•• Behold ! not for the love of the all the all is 
dear, but for the love of the Self verily the all is 
dear." 

fw^ 'Tft^i^frrt ?rrw^ ^^ ^%q!%: h^ 

•• Having known the Auspicious, the exceedingly 
subtle, hidden in all beings, like cream in butter, 
having known the Supreme God, the one Pervader 
of the universe, he is freed from bonds." 

But it is useless to multiply texts, when the 
Shruti at every step proclaim the truth. In this 
and in this alone is the sure Basis of Morality, for 
this Unity of the Self is the real cause and expla- 
nation of Love ; One Self, embodied in many forms, 
is ever seeking to draw the forms together in order 
to again realise Its own unity. This is why the 
recognition of the Unity of the Self by the 
Reason, which is Wisdom, shows itself in a world of 
separate forms as Love. So also the many-ness of 
the Not-Self is the cause and explanation of Hate, 
each separate form setting itself up against others. 
The full significance of this will be seen by the 
student on maturer study ; but he should grasp the 
fact — which will become clearer as we proceed — 

1 Shvetdthvatarop, iv. 16. 
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that all virtue, all that is good, is the immediate 
result of the pure Love which springs from recog- 
nising the Unity of the Self, and that all vice, all 
that is evil, similarly arises from disregard of this 
truth, and from the feeling that the Self is not 
one, but many, as tlie bodies are many. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Right and Wrong. 

The student will remember the description of 
the Triloki in Part I. At the beginning of a new 
Triloki, life-evolution begins. This evolution 
takes place in all the three worlds, but we may 
confine ourselves to our Earth. First the life 
forms appear. The Pur Anas speak in veiled words 
as to how sheath after sheath encloses the life; 
under the influence of the five forms of AvidyA 
(Avidy.1, AsmitA, RAga, Dvesha and Abhinive§ha) 
we have the process of manifestation, till we find ajl 
the forms of creation manifested on our Earth. 
During this process, the idea of multiplying go^ 
verns all beings. This idea breaks through the in- 
nate inertia, the remnant of pralayic tendency, with 
which all beings start. This idea becomes refined 
and is then called Pravfitti, or Inclination, the 
desire for objects ; the world is then on the Pravptti 
MArga, the Path- of ** going forth." 

Beings become materialised, and as they become 

consciously separate their self-seeking tendencies 

become very strong. Every such being forms a 

world in himself, and tries to exclude others. Men 

18 
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live for enjoyment, and they care for the present 
only. The idea of separateness developes intellect, 
which works from the standpoint of individuality. 
This element is necessary in man in order, to 
bring out his individual faculties, and to cultivate 
them in such a way as will make the intellectual 
development fairly complete. 

But the idea of separateness becomes after a 
while a drawback to further progress. Man has 
gradually to transcend it. He has to recognise the 
Unity of all selves, and, in practice, to do everything 
that helps to strengthen the recognition of that 
Unity, and at last makes that recognition a part of 
his life. This may be called the process of spiri- 
tual evolution^ and man is then on the Nivjitti 
M^rga, the Path of Return. 

Lastly, Pralaya comes and the end of the 
Brahm^nda. 

During all but the latest stages of the Pra- 
vptti MArga that which favours separateness is 
Right, and that which goes against it is WRONG. 

Then follows a transition stage, preparing man 
to enter on the Nivritti M^rga ; during that, and 
on the Nivfitti M^rga, that which favours the ten- 
dency towards Unity is RIGHT, and that which 
goes against it is Wrong. 
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When the time of Pralaya comes, all that 
helps it will be RIGHT, all that opposes it 
Wrong. 

Speaking generall)^ that which is suitable to the 
stage of evolution which the world has reached, that 
which helps it onwards, is RIGHT; that which ob- 
structs and hinders evolution is WRONG. For the 
will of Ishvara points steadfastly to the highest 
good, and guides His universe towards good. To 
work with this will is to be in harmony with the 
great movement of the world-system, and thus to 
be carried on with the stream of evolution ; 
while to go against it is like beating against 
an overwhelming current, which dashes us a- 
gainst the rocks, bruises and wounds us. To do 
right is to be at peace with ourselves and with 
God, and is therefore happiness ; to do wrong is to 
be at war with ourselves and with God, and is 
therefore misery. Hence bad people tend to be- 
come, after a time, discontented, irritable, un- 
satisfied, however outwardly favourable may be 
their circumstances ; while the good are in- 
wardly at peace and contented, even when their 
outer circumstances are very unfavourable. Here 
again the essential fact is the same, for the will 
of Ishvara, being guided by the highest wisdom 
and love, ever necessarily and constantly points 
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to the highest good — the more and more perfect 
realisation of the Unity of the Self amid the endless 
diversity of forms. 

Let us look further into this matter, as the 
question is all-important. 

For this purpose we have to refer back again 
to the nature of evolution described before. This 
evolution of the J!va gives rise to that variety 
of relations and situations between Jiva and Jiva, 
out of which the actions arise to which the epithets 
"right" and "wrong" become applicable ; and there- 
fore the nature of " right " and " wrong " depends 
upon the nature of the scheme of evolution to which 
the Jivas concerned belong, and cannot be de- 
scribed independently of that scheme. 

We have gathered from the first part of this 
work what evolution means. Generally speaking, 
a world -system has a life in the same way as a 
single human being ; and as a single human being 
grows in physical life for the first half of his life- 
time and decreases in respect thereof during the 
second half, so too a world-system, a Brahm^rda, 
grows more and more material during the first 
half of its life, the Parv^rdha or Prathama Par^rdha 
of the Kalpa, and more and more spiritual during 
the second half or Dvitiya Par^rdha thereof. This 
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process from birth to death, from death to a higher 
birth, from that to a deeper death and thence 
again to a still higher birth — repeated endlessly — is 
the general plan of life and evolution. In our 
own world-system, the process takes the shape 
of a gradual descent of Spirit into the dense matter 
of the mineral kingdom and a reascent therefrom 
through the Arv&ksrotas or the vegetable kingdom, 
the Tiryaksrotas or the animal kingdom, the 
Urdhvasrotas or men, and higher forms, into the 
realised union of Mukti. Coming into still minuter 
detail we find that amongst men the process 
reappears* as the descent of the primeval and 
simple-minded childlike human races, governed 
and guided by divine beings, through growth of 
materialism and the sense of separateness, and 
consequent selfishness and exclusiveness in the 
appropriation of the stores of nature and the gifts 
of Providence, into the condition of ever-warring 
tribes. Then a slow reascent therefrom, through 
despotic and military government, to constitu- 
tional monarchy and organised society, to reach at 
last those distant and happy times of universal 
brotherhood when unselfishness and altruism shall 
reign supreme, and men will see their common 
unity far more than their separateness from each 
other. Finally, in the individual Jiva, we see that 
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evolution, or the life-process, appears as the gather- 
ing of experience and information in the first 
years after birth, then the utilisation of that ex- 
perience for the founding of a family, then the 
instruction of the new generation and the helping 
of them to take up the life of the householder 
themselves, and ultimately retirement from life 
into Sanny^sa and the peace of renunciation and 
of a happy death. 

Such being the general order of evolution, that 
course of conduct which helps it on is Right ; all 
else is Wrong. If we have to go to a certain place, 
then all appliances that make the journey easier 
and help us to move forward in that direction are 
good; all obstacles that make it more difficult 
and retard our progress are evil. If we had 
a different goal, if we were desirous of going to a 
place in the exactly opposite direction, then the 
first-mentioned appliances, which would betaking 
us away from our new goal, would become evil 
So long then as we are on the line of our present 
evolution, the actions that help us forward on it are 
good and right, and the opposite ones evil and 
wrong. And in order to find out what is right 
conduct and what is wrong in any particular situ- 
ation, we must' judge it according to its condu- 
civeness or otherwise to the particular end in view, 
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and judge the particular end again with reference to 
its congruity with the general goal of human 
evolution. Without such reference, it is impossible 
to say what is right and what is wrong. With such 
reference, on the other hand, we may map out easily 
the details of our path in life and through evolution, 
and then we shall have at every step a standard 
of right and wrong by which to guide our actions. 

These details have been supplied to us, out of 
their knowledge and compassion, by the ancient 
Sages and Seers, They have left to us a complete 
outline of the scheme of evolution of our world-sys- 
tem, and have also left to us general rules for so 
dealing with our own life and the lives of others, 
not only of the human but also of the lower king- 
doms, that the advance of all Jivas through the 
various stages of evolution, mineral, vegetable, 
animal, human, celestial, &c., shall be made as easy 
as possible. These general facts and rules are out- 
lined in the various parts of this work. 

For instance, the rules of the four Ashramas are 
dictated by the facts and laws of individual 
evolution ; and the rules of the four Castes by the 
facts and laws of human evolution at large, in the 
middle stage of law-governed state and social 
organisation and division of labour. 
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The conditions of the four Castes and the four 
Ashramas exhaust all possible situations in the 
whole life of the present-day humanity, and the 
San^tana Dharma therefore provides general rules 
for all such situations, grouping them into general 
classes. 

The casual observer might think that because 
there are no expressly recognised Castes and Ashra- 
mas amongst many nations of modern humanity, 
therefore general conditions are radically different 
for different nations ; but this is not so. Though 
not expressly recognised, the divisions themselves 
are to be found everywhere, under other names 
and forms it may be, but still in all the races of the 
present day ; and that they are not expressly re- 
cognised is in some respects productive of incon- 
venience and waste of time and trouble, economi- 
cally speaking, to those nations, even as over- 
recognition and exaggeration are productive of 
inconvenience and mischief here in India. 

The natural conditions of the present evolution 
unavoidably force upon humanity the relations of 
teacher and student, ruler and ruled, producer 
and consumer, master and servant, parent and son, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, worker and 
pensioner, employer and employed, soldier and 
civiliiin, agriculturist and tradesman, layman and 
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priest, householder and recluse. The Sanfttana 
Dharma, instead of leaving these relations to 
vague and groping experiments, rationally orders 
and systematises them, and teaches generally 
the duties and virtues proper to each relation 
and situation, with the injunction that the duties 
and virtuesof two different relations and situations 
should never be mixed up together indiscriminately, 
for thus great danger and confusion result: 

" Better to die in (the performance of) one's 
own duty ; the duty of another is full of danger. 

If a king, in the exercise of his office, come to 
behave as a merchant, and instead of exercising 
the king's virtues exhibit those of the tradesman ; 
if a judge, in the decision of a case, instead of being 
guided by the virtue of justice, show active physi- 
cal fighting as a soldier, or compassion as a priest ; 
if a priest, in his ministrations, behave as an execu- 
tioner ; if one who should be a BrahmachArl or a 
Grihastha in the ordinary course, should, without 
good special reason, become a VAnaprastha or a 
Sanny&si, or vice-versa ; if one who is fitted by na- 
ture to be a soldier should become a merchant, or 
one fitted for study only should take up the work 

1 Bhagavad-Ottd' iii. S5, 
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of agriculture— then the whole economy of the 
state and the nation would be more or less dis* 
turbed. 

What is right then in one situation is not right 
in another ; and the most general definition that 
can be given of right and wrong is, that right 
conduct is that which helps on a known scheme 
of evolutioii to its recognised goal, and wrong 
conduct is the opposite. 

For an instance of how the epithets right and 
wrong may be applied to the very same action 
looked at from different points of view, take this 
case. Two men come together ; one confines the 
other in a closed house by force, takes away all 
liberty of movement from him, and also all move- 
able property he may have about him, and places 
it in the possession of others who help and obey 
him. This act taken by itself, without any refer- 
ence to previous facts, is wrong ; it hinders the life 
and evolution of the man confined and that of his 
family and dependants ; in fact it amounts to rob- 
bery with wrongful confinement of an aggravated 
character. But suppose that the man confined 
had forcibly deprived a thfrd person of some pro- 
perty, and the man who ordered his confinement 
was a judge, and the closed house a public jail, 
then_ the same act becomes the rightful imprison- 
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ment of a thief, and the removal of property from 
his person a necessary act of prison-disciph'ne, all 
of which is perfectly right and even necessary, for 
thereby the evolution of society and of the thief 

himself is generally helped. But yet again, if the 
imprisoned man had forcibly deprived the other 
of property not belonging to that other but to 
himself, property which that other had stolen, then 
the action of the judge becomes wrong again, and 
his order reversible on appeal to a higher judge. 

It is the same on a larger scale in the larger life 
of the world. The PurAnas say that in the begin- 
ing of the world, when the immediate object was 
to multiply the human population and engage it in 
the life of the household, Daksha Praj^pati created 
certain classes of children, the Haryashvas, &c. 
The Ri§hi N^rada, whose duty it is to bring about 
certain adjustmentsof good and evil forces andgen- 
erally to promote the life of renunciation in our 
world, commenced his work too soon, and persuaded 
the Haryashvas to avoid the life of the household 
and take up the life of the recluse. His action, 
because of its inopportuneness, was found to be 
wrong, and he was punished by a curse under 
which he himself had to be born in the animal and 
human kingdoms and lead the life of the house- 
hold with other Jivas. So, again, in the earliest days 
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of the race, the worship of Brahmft, the em- 
bodiment of Rajas and action, the cause of Sarga, 
creation, was enjoined. Later on, the worship of 
Vi§hnu, the embodiment of Sattva, Knowledge 
and Love, the cause of Sthiti, maintenance, becomes 
appropriate. In the last days of a cycle, the wor- 
ship of Shiva, the embodiment of Tamas, Vair&gya 
or Self-Sacrifice and Renunciation, the cause of the 
Pralaya, the dissolution of the material world, finds 
place. 

Thus we see that right and wrong are always 
relative to the surrounding circumstances. If it 
were necessary to define them generally, without 
such reference, then the nearest approach to accu- 
racy is to be found in the Samskrit verse which is 
on the lips of all Samskrit-knowing Indians: 

" Vy^sa has said but two things in the whole 
of the eighteen Purdnas: — Doing good to an- 
other is Punya, (right); causing injury to another is 
P&pa (wrong)." 

As a general rule, when one Jtva helps another, 
makes him happy, whether he wish it consciously 
or not, that happiness comes back to him by 
the law of action and reaction ; this is expressed 
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by the rule that Punya brings happiness. Exactly 
similar is the case as regards misery and PApa. 

The three processes of creation, preservation 
and dissolution which have just been describ- 
ed are based upon the three fundamental attributes 
of the matter side of Nature, or Prakriti — Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamas. To begin with, we have pralayic 
inertia due to Tamas influencing the matter, or 
prAkritic, side of Jivas. Then we have k^mic and 
m^nasic activity, developing the Emotions and the 
Intellect. This is due to the prevalence of Rajas, 
acting on the prAkritic basis of Jlvas. Lastly we 
have a tendency to free ourselves from distraction, 
from desires for objects, from selfish pursuits, and 
to attain calm, peace and bliss, whatever be the outer 
surroundings at any time. This spiritual evolution 
is brought about by the prevalence of Sattva in us. 
Then, on the eve of Pralaya, Tamas overtakes us 
once again. 

Every man has in him a predominance of Sattva, 
or Rajas, or Tamas, and his development depends 
upon the relative proportions of each of these attri- 
butes. When a man is predominantly tAmasic, 
he is indolent, inactive, dull and ignorant. 

He requires at first a r^jasic development. 
Anything that draws him out, attracts curiosity, 
and makes him active, is good and right for him. 
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The constant rebuffs and touches of joy that he 
gets in his active life, the accumulation of painful 
and pleasurable experiences, develop his intellect 

Under r^jasic predominance, a man is eager 
in material pursuits, his intellect soars high and 
spreads wide, he goes backwards and forwards, 
his cravings ever increasing, and his efforts to sa- 
tisfy them take him through different intellectual 
channels. Action becomes the rule of his nature, 
self, the personal self, becomes the centre of all his 
actions, like (RAga) and dislike (Dvesha) arc the 
motive powers which drive him in his actions. 

When Sattva asserts itself, man begins to realise 
the littleness of efforts directed towards the personal 
self, the transitoriness of worldly aspirations, the un- 
rest and disquietude attending all actions. He 
takes a calm and broad view of all things. He 
discriminates between the real and the unreal, the 
lasting and the fleeting, the bliss eternal and the 
pleasures of the moment. He loves peace, calm, 
and quietude. 

Every man has thus his own evolutionary 
stage, which is generally indicated by the cir- 
cumstances attending his birth, but more precisely 
by the attributes which characterise him. Though 
particular rules may be laid down for the particu- 
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lar stages of development of a man, such as the 
Varna and Ashrama rules of old, yet for the 
average civilised man in general, some rules of 
conduct may also be laid down, and these form 
the general rules of Ethics. 

We have now to see how on the basis above 
sketched a Science of Conduct is built up, a Science 
which cannot be overrated as to its importance. 

For this Science of Conduct is, in truth, con- 
sidering its relations to human happiness, the most 
important study in many ways that can engage 
human attention ; and it is one which, to the youth, 
is all-important in its bearing on his own future. 
For character is that which tells most in human 
life, and on it chiefly depend both inner happiness 
and outer success. We have already seen that 
virtue and happiness are bound up together, and, 
in the life of the world, character is that on which 
lasting success depends. A man of a brilliant in- 
tellect may carry all before him, but if he be found 
to be a man of bad character, his fellows cease to 
trust him and he falls into discredit. In every 
walk of life, character is the thing most sought 
after and most trusted, and a man of good charac- 
ter is respected and admired everywhere. 

The time of youth is the time for improving 
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character, the time when the germs of vices can 
most easily be eradicated, and the germs of virtues 
can most easily be cultivated. 

/ Each comes into the world with a character 
/ made by his past, and he must work upon this 
/ character, his self-created friend or foe. He can 
work on it at the greatest advantage if he under- 
stand clearly what he should aim at, and by what 
means his aim can be reached. He needs to un- 
derstand the roots of virtues and vices, to learn 
how to distinguish one from the other, to learn 
how to cultivate virtues and bow to eradicate 
vices, as a gardener cultivates flowers and eradi- 
cates weeds. For each man has a garden in him- 
self, and should learn to be a skilful gardener. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Standard of Ethics. 

We have already seen that the measure used ia 
Ethics at the present stage of evolution, by which 
the rightness or wrongness of an action is decided, 
is the tendency of the action to promote or to 
binder Union. 

The whole tendency of evolution at the present 
stage Is towards the assertion of the Unity of 
all selves, is to seek the one Life amidst the diverse 
forms of life, and thus to follow the path that 
leads to Union i. e. the path of Truth. 

The standard of Ethics is in other words to 
unite and not to divide. We can unite by the 
establishment of harmonious relations between all 
the Jtv^tm^s. 

It may now be seen why it is said in the first 
chapter that the object of morality is to bring 
2ibout happiness by establishing harmonious 
relations. 

The "establishment of harmonious relations," 
which is said above to be the work of Ethic, is 
DOW seen to be the leading of the different parts 
19 
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of the great human body to work in harmony with 
each other. It is no mere figure of speech that all 
races of men, all nations, make up one great Man ; 
it is a fact " Puru5ha," the Inner Man, the Self, 
is indeed Puru§hottama, the Lord, fshvara Himself, 
But there is also the Puru§ha which is His body, 
fend this is Humanity as a whole, and each se- 
parate being is a cell in that vast body. All the 
troubles which make us unhappy, the wars be^ 
tween nations and the quarrels between indivi- 
duals, the poverty and starvation, the competition 
and the crushing of the weak, and the countless 
evils round us, arc all diseases of this great body, 
due to the parts of it getting out of order, and 
working separately and competitively without a 
common object, instead of working together as a 
unity for the good of the whole. 

The moral tendencies of man were classified 
by Shrt Kyi^hna under two broad divisions— Di- 
vine qualities (Daivi Sampat) and infernal qualities 
(Asurl Sampat). 

Under Daivf Sampat, Shrit Kp^hna placed the 
virtues that go towards bringing about harmo- 
nious feelings amongst all beings, towards ac- 
centuating a feeling of unity and friendliness, to- 
wards securing peace and calm, in fact towards 
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carrying out the law of evolution in its entirety. 

%lf' W(f ^JfifJ vi^^l^ ^llll^ri^VT I 

" Fearlessness, sftttvic purity, steadfast pursuit 
of wisdom, charity, control of the senses, sacrifice, 
study, austerity, uprightness, 

" Harmlessness, truthfulness, absence of anger, 
resignation, peace of mind, avoidance of calumny, 
pity for all beings, absence of greed, gentleness,, 
modesty, absence of restlessness, 

" Energy, forgiveness, endurance, purity, free- 
dom from hatred and from pride — these are his 
who is born to the divine qualities, O BhArata." 

Under Asuri Sampat He placed all the opposite 
vices — all that tends to divide the JtvfttmAs, and 
to accentuate the feeling of Egotism, of the sepa- 
rated self. He described as isuric those qualities 
which have their root in and grow out of the 
delusion of separateness. 

1 Bhagavad'Ottd. xvi. 1-3. 2 Ihid, xrU 4. 
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" Hypocrisy, arrogance and conceit, wrath and 
also harshness and unwisdom, are his, O P^rtha, 
who is born to the ^suric qualities." 

* « # « * 

" Self-important, obstinate, filled with the pride 
and intoxication of wealth, they perform lip-sacri- 
fices for ostentation, contrary to scriptural ordi* 
nance. 

" Given over to egotism, violence, insolence, lust 
and wrath, these malicious ones ever hate Me in 
the bodies of others and in their own, 

♦ f ♦ % ♦ 

" Triple is the gate of this hell, destructive of 
the Self — lust, wrath and greed ; therefore let a 
man renounce these three " 

The whole of Chapter XVI of the Bhagavad^ 
Gttd should be carefully popdered by the student in 
this connection. 

• JM. XI, X8, %\, ^""^ ^ " ""^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Virtues and their Foundation* 

The establishment of harmonious relations 
means mutual sacrifice of the personal selves. It 
means that all beings should realise that they form 
component parts of one Being, and that they must 
all subordinate themselves to the life of that One 
Being. Just as there are innumerable cells in the 
body, but each cell-life subordinates itself to the 
one life that pervades the whole body, so the life 
of every being is to be subordinated to the life of 
the Ishvara of the Universe. Different cells have 
different functions to perform, but each function is 
a part of the general function of the whole body. 
As each cell has its fixed place in the body, so 
each being has a definite place in the universe. 
There is one general life-current that pervades all 
beings, and the life of each individual has to con- 
form to the One Life, the life of the One Self, fsh vara. 
This is the limitation under which we all work, 
and this limitation is the law of our very being ; 
all beings are mutually linked to one another, and 
the links impose mutual relations and mutual 
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sacrifices. All beings are dependent on one an- 
other, and they are all dependent on the one great 
Life. This law of interdependence, of mutual sacri- 
fice, IS known as Yajfia, and has already been 
explained in Parts I and II. 

Whatever actions we do, we ought to do them for 
the sake of Yajfia. Thus only can we follow the Great 
Law. If a man lives for self, and makes an inde- 
pendent centre in himself, overlooking the one great 
centre of the Universe, he creates bonds for himself 
and suffers therefrom. 

**The world is bound by action, other than actiwi 
done for the sake of sacrifice ; with such object, 
free from attachment, O son of Kund, perform thou 
action.**^ 

We have seen that the different classes of beings 
linked tc^ether in this universe are five: — ^theDevas, 
the Pitris, the Ili§his, men and animals, and that 
sacrifices to these classes are a duty, which every 
man performing actions is bound to discharge. 
For when sacrifice is imposed by law, there is an 
obligation to perform it, and hence the performance 
becomes a duty. 

1 Bhagavad'GUd, iii. 9. 
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In its exact ethical sense duty means an action 
which IS due, which ought to be done, which is 
owed ; it is an obligation to be discharged. Nature 
is ever restoring disturbed equilibrium, and the 
universal law of Karma, of action and re-action, is 
the full statement of this fact She is always 
balancing her accounts. Duties are the debts a man 
owes to his fellows, paid to discharge the obligations 
under which he lies for benefits received 

While five duties are mentioned for the purpo- 
ses of the five Daily Sacrifices, three of these are 
called tke debts in a special and larger sense, as 
permeating the man's whole life. They are the 
i(f^ itxPT, Ri?hi Ilinam, the debt to the Ili§his ; the 
(^ f|pr, Pitp Jlinam, the debt to the Ancestors ; 
the^HPr, Deva Itinam, the debt to the Devas. 

" Having studied the Vedas according to the 
rules, having begotten sons according to righteous- 
ness, having offered sacrifice according to his power, 
let him turn his mind to moksha." 

The three twice-born Castes were directed to pay 
these debts by passing through the three Ashramas, 
Brahmacharya, G^rhasthya and V4naprastha, each 

1 Majuumfith Ti. 36. 
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of which, It will be seen, answers to one of the above 
three duties. The debt to the !^i$his was paid by 
•pnnr^r, adhyayanam (including «T«?ni^) studying 
the Vedas, serving the teacher in the Brahmachar- 
ya-Ashrama and by teaching others; the debt to the 
Ancestors was paid by rearing a family and dis- 
charging the duties of Gr^rhasthya, including ^, 
d^nan>, charitable gifts ; the debt to the Devas was 
paid by i|ir4, yajanam, sacrifice, chiefly in VAnapras- 
tha. Sanny&sa, the fourth Ashrama, sums up the 
three others on the highest level. For the youngest 
caste^the ShQdra, only ^>Br^, shushrt$h^, service, 
was prescribed, as summing up all duties in a single 
word. Looked at truly, service of the world inclu- 
des all duties for the highest Sannyllsi, for he has 
nothing left to gain for himself. Thus the duty of 
the youngest becomes also the duty of the eldest^ 
but in the latter case on a much higher level. 

We may illustrate the idea of duty by the rela- 
tion of father and son. The father received in 
his childhood protection and care from his own 
parents, and thus incurred a debt ; he pays this 
as parental duty to his son, to whom he, in turn, has 
given a physical body, which requires from him 
the fostering care bestowed on his own in his in- 
fancy and childhood. The son, having received 
his body from the father^ has the duty of serving 
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him with that body, and is also incurring a debt 
during his helpless years to be paid in time to his 
own children. 

Now the quality which dictates the fulfilment 
of a duty is called a Virtue ; that which prompts 
the non-fulfilment, or violation of it, is called a 
Vice. Happiness in any relation depends on the 
parties to the relation fulfilling their duties to each 
other ; that is, on their practising the virtues which 
are the fulfilment of the duties of the relation. 
Unhappiness in any relation results if one or both 
the parties do not fulfil their duties to each other ; 
that IS, if they practise the vices which are the non- 
fulfilment of the duties of the relation. A father 
and son are happy with each other if the father 
shows the virtues of tenderness, protection, care for 
the well-being of the son, and the son shows the vir- 
tues of obedience, reverence and serviceableness. A 
father and son are unhappy if the father shows the 
vices of harshness, oppression, neglect, and the son 
shows the vices of disobedience, disrespect and 
careless disregard. If father and son love each 
other, the virtues of that relation will be practised ; 
if they hate each other, the vices of that relation 
will appear. Virtues grow out of love regularised 
and controlled by the righteous intelligence, that 
sees more the unity of the Self than the divershy 
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of the Not-Self ; vices grow out of hate streng- 
thcned and intensified by the unenlightened intelli- 
gence, that sees more the separateness of the bodies 
than the oneness of the Self. 

Speaking of virtues and vices, of right and 
wrong, of good conduct and bad conduct, we must 
not forget, that in whatever way they may find 
expressions in human conduct, they are all based 
on Truth, which embodies the Ls^w itself. Sacrifice 
and Duty follow the Law ; the Law itself is an 
expression of Truth. In fact fshvara Himself is 
Truth, The Devas adoring the Divine Lord, when 
He appeared as Shrt Kf i^hna, broke forth : 

"O True of promise, True of purpose, triply True, 
the Fount of Truth and dwelling in the True, the 
Truth of Truth, the Eye of Right and Truth, Spirit 
of Truth, refuge we seek in Thee." 

Thus Virtues have been called forms of Truth. 
Bht^hma describes them as follows : . 

* JShdgavatapurdjM X. ii. 26. 
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*• Truthfulness, equability, self-control, absence 
of self-display, forgiveness, modesty, endurance, 
absence of envy, charity, a noble well-wishing 
towards others, self-possession, compassion, and 
barnalessness — surely these are the thirteen forms 
of Truth." 

Truth is that which IS. As Bhljhma says : 






" Truth is the eternal Brahman Every- 
thing rests on Truth," 

All the laws of nature are expressions of Truth, 
I. €. they are the methods, the expressions of 
the nature of That which IS, of the Truth, 
Reality, Being, the Self or Puru§ha manifesting 
amidst the limitations of the Not-Self, Untruth, 
Non-Being, or Mdlaprakpti. They work there- 
fore with undeviating accuracy, with absolute 
justice and precision. To be true is to be 
in accord with these laws, and to have nature's 
constructive energies on our side and working with 
us. It is to be working with Ishvara. The intel- 
lect has the power of discerning what is from what 
i Mahdbhdrata. Sh^ti Parva. clxU. 8,9. 2 IHd, 6. 
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Is not, the power of discrimination, of seeing the 
Real and the Unreal Recognising the Real as 
stable and permanent, it seeks to grasp it, and thus 
cultivates the virtues which are the forms of truth. 

Untruth is that which IS NOT. 

All vices are forms of Untruth, even as all virtues 
are forms of Truth. Hence the overwhelming im- 
portance of Truth, which is thus the foundation and 
essential constituent of all virtues, rather than a 
separate virtue to be taken by itself. 

Truthfulness was, in ancient days, the leading 
characteristic of the Aryan, and is constantly alluded 
to as a constituent in the heroic character. Thu^, 
when about to revive the dead child of Abhimanyu, 
Shrl Krishna says : 

ff^T V(' flr^^ ifNirnif^FFJ^: 111 
"O UttarA ! I speak not falsely, and this shall 

Mahdbhdrata, Asbyamedha Parva. Iziz. 18, 19, 21." 22. 
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truly come about Even now do I revive this 
child ; let all beings behold it 

" As I have never uttered an untruth, even in 
play, as I have never turned back from battle, so 
may this infant live. 

" As I have never known dispute with Arjuna, 
so by that truth may this dead babe revive. 

"As truth and Dharma ever dwell in Me, so 
may the dead child of Abhimanyu live." 

Other heroes repeatedly make the same state* 
ment: " My lips have never uttered an untruth." 
Shii RAma goes into exile for fourteen years in order 
that his father's pron^ise may remain unbroken. 
Yudhi$hthira refuses to struggle for his kingdom 
before due time, becc^use he has promised to remain 
in exile. 

The effect of these continually repeated precepts 
and examples was to work into the Aryan character 
a profound love of truth, and this has repeatedly 
been noticed 9^s a p^edomii^ating feature of Hindu 
character^ 

It must never be forgotten that no character can 
be virtuous which has not truth for its basis, and 
that no character can be base when truth is pre^ 

jcrvcd \msylli§4 \i js the root of ^ll tcMc maoU^ 
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ncss, the glory of the hero, the crown of the vir*. 
tuous, the preserver of the family, the protection of 
the State. Falsehood undermines^ alike the home 
and the nation, poisons the springs of virtue, 
degrades and pollutes the character. The liar is 
always weak and always despicable; scorn and con- 
tempt follow him. For the building up of charac- 
ter, truth is the only sure foundation. 

Here, again, we come back to our basis of moral- 
ity, and sec why Truth is so all-important. For 
if it be carefully traced back, every untruth uttered 
will be found to be ultimately connected with the 
desire for a separate and exclusive existence, and 
hence to arise from repulsion, separateness, hate, 
while every truth uttered is ultimately connected 
with the desire for the common and united life of 
the one Self, the Real, whence all love proceeds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Bliss and Emotions. 

The life of fshvara permeates all beingfs and 
expresses itself as consciousness and bliss, through 
the bodily limitation of these beings. The body 
becomes more and more complex, the oi^ans be- 
come developed, so that the imprisoned life may 
assert itself more and more. It is the force of life 
that directs the development of all being. It is 
that force that breaks through the tftmasic inertia 
of the mineral form, and makes the mineral matter 
more atid more plastic and capable of receiving im- 
pressions from the outside. It is that force which 
eventually makes a centre of Self in all beings, and 
developes faculties that digest the outside impres- 
sions and work them out into tendencies that form 
the character of man. Ideas of virtues and vices 
thus arise, ideas of right and wrong, of good and 
bsKl. 

The life force works itself out by impulsts seek- 
ing bliss, and by the direction of the guiding intelli- 
gence. We need not, in this treatise, go further 
back than the human stage of development The 
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impulses of man lead him indiscriminately to vari- 
ous objects in pursuit of pleasure. But the rebuffs 
of pain make him stop and think. Over and over 
this happens in life. Over and over again the im- 
pulses propel ; over and over again intelligence 
checks. The impulses are thus restrained, directed, 
a^nd refined. Bliss and intelligence act and react on 
each other and constantly press man onward. One 
becomes known as Emotion, the other as Intellect 
A man may progress continually: he may no longer 
require a brain, he may no longer require the help 
of propelling en>otions, he may no longer require 
some particular forms of intelligence and bliss; 
but intelligence and bliss themselves form part 
©f his life ; they are aspects of the fshvaric life, 
which he assimilates and flails his own, and the/ 
are inseparable from him. 

Emotions lead a man outwards and make him 
identify himself with the things be sees around him. 
But intellect forms a centre of I-ness, the centre 
of a small circle of personality, forces all experi» 
cnces to that centre, and judges all things from the 
standpoint of that centre. Intellect forms the bar- 
rier of selfishness, which separates man from man, 
till at la$t by wider and voider knowledge, by 
knowledge embracing the whole universe, the barri* 
^r is swept aw2^y, ^li mankind, nay all beings, 
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fonn one field, one circle ; but the centre is then 
removed, and becomes the great centre of the Uni- 
verse, the centre of {shvaric existence ; man rises 
above the Ahatnk&ra tattva, the tattva that causes 
the limited sense of I-ness. He plunges into 
Mahat, or the great tattva, and becomes the pos- 
sessor of universal knowledge. 

The emotions of a man, bound down to the 
personal self, find expression through the indtiyas. 
The indriyas rush out and bring back their experi- 
ences to the intellect of man. The experiences 
that cause harmonious vibrations are recorded by 
the intellect as pleasurable, and those that produce 
opposite vibrations are recorded as painful. The 
register is made in the memory of man, and intel^ 
lect proc^ds to discriminate between what is 
pleasurable and what is painful in the long run. 
Emotions thus become trained. Likes and dislikes 
become the natural expressions of the emotions, 
under the guidance of intellect which has develop- 
ed Discrimination. 

The senses become thus indissolubly wedded to 
the mind, the emotions to the intellect, the indriyas 
to Mahat, and man becomes normally Emotional- 
liitellectual, or KAma-MAnasic. This is essentially 
necessary at this stage of his progress. 
20 
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Thus man likes in the b^inning whatever 
is sweet, and dislikes whatever is bitter. But 
experience tells him that too much of a sweet 
thing is as bad as a bitter thing. Temperance in 
time becomes a normal emotion in a developed 
man. 

What fs sweet in the beginning becomes some- 
times bitter in the end ; what is apparently sweet 
IS sometimes really bitter. 

^rft'lft ft^ft^ fic|3^ II^RT WW M^ 
•* That which at first is as venom, but In the 
end is as nectar ; that pleasure is said to be sAttvic, 
born of the blissful knowledge of the Self. 

•• That which from the union of the senses with 
their objects at first is as nectar, but in the end Is 
like venom, that pleasure'is accounted reljasic." 

As these experiences arc repeated, man leams 
prudence, and prudence becomes a normal^ emo- 
tion in man. 

To rush out to do a thing on the first impulse 
sometimes brings on disastrous results. To lose 

1 Bhagavad CHtd. zyiU. 37, 38. 
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femper brings more disharmonious than harmonious 
experiences. Forbearance, Toleration, become 
thus normal emotions in man. 

Emotions, rightly directed by the intelligence^ 
are virtues. In the culture of emotions lies the 
formation of a man's character, his ethical develop- 
ment. Emotional culture is the highest culture of 
man, and the training of likes and dislikes is his 
best evolution. The man of cultured emotions is 
propelled by them to do what he thinks right ; he 
becomes patriotic, he becomes philanthropic, he 
becomes compassionate, he becomes friendly to all 
beings. His emotions become predominantly those 
of Love, and he takes an ever wider and wider 
range in the manifestation of that Love. And 
when the barrier of personality is swept away, 
when the ahamk&ric mind becomes Manas, or 
the reflection of the Universal Mind, the emotions 
also break through the barrier of indriyas and 
ascend to Buddhi, and reflect the life of fshvara 
within. Verily then the Trinity of Atmft, Buddhi 
and Manas becomes a Unity, and the man a 
Jivanmukta. 

We now understand why Ethical Science is 
particularly concerned with the emotions, and 
hence with the bliss aspect of fshvara. 
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There are many ways of showing why happi- 
ness should follow right conduct, and unhappiness 
wrong conduct, but they are all modifications of the 
one essential reason, that, as there is but One Self 
in all, to hurt or help another is virtually to hurt 
cm: help oneself. 

It is written in the Shruti : 

** Brahman is knowledge and bliss." 

Over and over again the " bliss of Brahman" Is 
spoken of, and bliss is said to be His nature. In 
feet the threefold nature of Ishvara, of the Sagupa 
Brahman, is expressed in the epithet, Sat-Chit- 
Ananda. Bliss is thus the very nature of the 
Jiv&tm^, since his nature is that of Brahman ; be, 
too, is Miss. But we learn further that the Saguna 
Brahman is f^w spotless, and 5^, pure.* Therefore 
only the pure, the good, is of His nature, and is 
compatible with His bliss. So then must the 
essence of the Jiv&tm^ be purity, and it is written 
of it; 

" Let him know it, pure and immortal.*' 

1 Bfihaddrauyakop.Y.iX'2^. * 

s Mundahop. II. ii. 9. The statement is r^eated otqt m4 
o^er again. • 

» Kathop.11,^,1. 
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Thus purity and bliss are of the nature of the 
Jtv^tm^ and are inseparable, for unity is purity, 
and the feeling of unity is the feeh'ng of bliss. 

Each JivAtmft being of the nature of the one 
Self it is ever, when embodied in a separate form, 
seeking union with the Self in other forms. This 
search for unity, for the bliss of union, is instinctive, 
and results, when the union is found, in perfect hap- 
piness. In this everyone is alike. Men differ in most 
things, but in their longing for happiness they are all 
alike. Every man, woman, boy and girl wants to be 
happy. They seek happiness in many different 
ways, but they all seek happiness. The JtvAtm^^ 
blinded by his body, chooses the wrong things very 
often, but the motive of his choice is always the 
same, the desire to be happy. It is his nature to 
be happy, and he is always trying to express that 
nature. Through the whole of his long pilgrimage 
he is searching for happiness. This is his root- 
motive, the object at which he invariably aims. If 
he does a painful thing, it is in order to gain a 
greater happiness. If he endures toil and discomfort, 
it is because the result of the toil and discomfort 
will be happiness. Happiness is his end ; everything 
else is only means to that end. A life of austerity 
and continued self-denial and suffering is embraced 
in the belief that it will lead to supreme bliss. The 
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whole of evolution may be described in the words : 
** A search for happiness.'' Continually disappoint- 
ed, with unwearying perseverance man returns 
again and again to the search, until at last he re* 
cognises that purity, wisdom, bliss, are one and in- 
divisible. Then he goes to Peace. 

For purity, wisdom and bliss. Sat, Chit and 
Ananda, are the very nature of Ishvara^ His own 
Self. 

Thus Ethics leads us to the highest religion, to 
the realisation of the highest truths, and when 
Ethics reaches its goal, the barrier between Ethics 
and Religion vanishes away. Ethics becomes Reli- 
jgion and Religion Ethics. The goal of both is 
fshvara and Ishvaric life. This is why the Hindu 
ethical system is a branch of the Hindu Religion, 
and why one cannot be separated from the other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^* Self-regarding" Virtues. 

We have already seen that Ethics has as its 
object the estaWishment of harmonious relations. 
These relations are concerned with the surround- 
ings of a man — his home, dty, nation, etc — and 
also with his own body. Now the body of a man, 
according to the scriptural teachings, is, as we have 
seen, a complex one, consisting of several sheaths, 
or ko§has. It is enough to remember here that 
we have the physical sheath, in which Pri^a 
functions, the sheath of the indriyas or senses 
(the sensuous or kimic sheath), the mental sheath 
and the buddhic sheath. Ethics concerns itself 
at present with the physical, the k^mic, and the 
mental sheaths. For when the buddhic sheath 
is reached, man becomes divine, and the present 
limit of ethical teachings is crossed 

Ethical teachings have therefore reference to the 
lower sheaths of a manl^ body, and to the different 
classes of beings, who form his surroundings. The 
different classes of beings, as we have already seen, 
are the Devas, the Pitfis,theRi$bis, men in general, 
and the lower animals, L e. beings both higher and 
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lower than man, as well as the whole of mankind 
We have thus, in the first place, duties which 
we owe to the sheaths of our own body, and in the 
next place^ duties that we owe to Devas, Pitris 
5i$his, mankind and the lower animals. 

When the body becomes entirely harmonious 
with the Self within, it becomes a true and subdu- 
ed vehicle of the life of Atm^^ which is an aspect 
of the life of fshvara. 

When the surrounding universe becomes har- 
monious with the Self within, the life of Ishvara 
flows out to the universe from the centre of the 
Self. Man then becomes fully an expression of 
the Law, the voice of Ishvara> the sacred word 
Pranava. Towards that goal we should all strive, 
and to that goal ethics must lead us. 

Now let us turn to our body, or bodies^ if the 
term be preferred* 

First, the StkUla Shartra. The physical body must 
be kept clean and healthy. Cleanliness and health 
mean harmony and order. Man is better able to do 
work with a clean and healthy body. He remains 
cheerful and bright. The diseased man cannot 
give attention to work. He is uneasy in mind. 
The disharmony and disorder of one sheath also 
react on the other sheaths of the man» 
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The body should be kept up by means of sAt- 
tvic food. For the food retains its essential mag- 
netic properties after its conversion into blood, 
and produces corresponding effects on the indriyas 
and the mind. The Bhagavad-Gttd says : 

vm- fim^: ft^rcr vox «nfKr: ^rrft^^FRrnf : « 

"The foods dear to the S^ttvic, increasing 
life, energy, strength, health, joy and cheerfulness, 
are those that are full of juice, oleaginous, non- 
volatile and heart-strengthening. 

'* Those dear to the RAjasic, causing pain, 
depression and sickness, are the bitter, acid, saline, 
over-hot, pungent, dry and burning. 

" Stale and flat, putrid and corrupt, leavings 
and unclean (things), are the food loved by the 
Tamasic." 

We have already seen that the higher evolution 
is brought about by the predominance of Sattva, 
and that Sattva means harmony. 
1 hoc. ci^. xvii. 8, 9, 10. 
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Secondly, the SUkskma Shatira. The indriyas, 
through the heredity ofour past existence, are large- 
ly guided by animal appetites, which are distinctly 
r^jasia We should therefore subdue our indriyas. 
We may see, hear, smell, taste and touch, but 
we should not ascribe our likes and dislikes to 
the objects of the senses. We must sense ^s a 
matter of course, but the sensing must not be vitiated 
by personal likes and dislikes, which form a barrier 
between ourselves and the external world and 
make harmonious relations impossible. Every 
man makes a world to himself, by means of 
his likes and dislikes. Thus many worlds are 
formed' each different from the other, and all 
different from the world as it is, the world of 
Ishvara. Men are jaundiced by the tint and 
taint of their personalities and, blinded by the dis- 
tractions of Rajas, they do not see the Law, the 
word of Ishvara. 

Therefore our mind should not be guided by 
the indriyas, but the mind should be guided by 
its own discriminative faculty, and should then 
subdue the senses. 

The indriyas are divided into organs of per- 
ception and organs of action (the latter belonging 
to the Sthftla Sharira). There is no harm done 
by the perception of objects, if the perception 
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be TfOt followed by likes and dislikes. RAga and 
Dvesha drive us helplessly along, using the 
karmendriyas for their own satisfaction* 

" Affection and aversion for the objects of sense 
abide in the senses ; let none come under the 
dominion of these two ; they are the obstructors of 
bis way." 

Affection and aversion, R^ga and Dvesha, form 
the desire-nature of man. This, emotional in its 
origin, has to be controlled. The emotional na- 
ture has to be purified. RAga is to expand into 
universal love. Dvesha is to be eliminated entirely 
in personal relations, in relations between man 
and man, between one being and another being, 
and is to be retained only as an abstract dislike 
for anything that goes against the law, against 
the will of Ishvara. But this abstract dislike is 
not at all to interfere with the universal love of all 
beings. It is only to make a man strong in hi« 
purity, in his rejection of all that is evil. He 
should dislike evil ways, but not evil men. 

The mind, when wedded to the indriyas, be- 
comes rAjasic. When wedded to Buddhi, it 

1 Bhaifavad'Giti, iii. Si. 
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becomes sftttvic. The mind of an average man is 
normally rAjasic at the present day. He should 
make efforts to change it to sAttvic. 

We have already said that the mind should give 
up personal likes and dislikes, R&ga and Dvesha. 
R^ga and Dvesha form the impurities of the mind, 
and when they are given up the mind becomes 
purified. 

There is another do§ha, or fault, of the mind. 
^ It gets distracted. It applies itself to a number 
of outside objects. It runs away from this matter 
to that matter, and it can with very great difficulty 
be tied down to one. The mind is compared to a 
chariot, which is constantly being drawn away in ten 
different directions by ten horses, which are the 
ten indriyas. This Vikshepa, or distraction of the 
mind, has to be checked. The mind has to be 
concentrated, to be made one-pointed. 

When the impurities and distraction of the 
mind are removed, it becomes sAttvic. Then it 
reflects the Self within, and causes harmony and 
bliss. This is harmony with the Universe, or har- 
mony with the Divine Law as manifested in the 
Universe. 

The first step towards removing distraction is to 
deal with abstractions more than with concrete 
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objects ; we must generalise truths, and come at last 
to the highest Truth, the one Reality, Ishvara, and 
grasp Him firmly. Then all the Universe appears 
as His manifestation, all works as His action, all 
laws as His law. Varieties disappear. Diversities 
fade away. Harmony prevails. 

The training of the mind is man's most im- 
portant duty, and next to this follows the control 
of speech and actions. At the same time he must 
not neglect his physical body. All the vehicles 
forming his body must be controlled and made 
harmonious with each other. 

The tenfold law, as laid down by Manu, gives 
some of the characteristics needed : 

" Endurance, patience, self-control, integrity, 
purity, restraint of the senses, wisdom, learning, 
truth, absence of anger, are the ten signs of virtue." 

In briefer form : 

•* Harmlessness, truth, integrity, purity, control 
of the senses, saith Manu, is the summarised law 
for the tour castes." j^.-. "J 

1 Manusmfiti. yi. 92. 
8 Ihid^^. «8. 
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In the Bhagavad'GUA an exhaustive lift ol 
these general characteristics is given : 

fUT ^*1rtl^«^ »n^ 3 f ><^ 1 *1^*1 H 

%w: WW wfifi tr^^Tfr frRr'Trf^wf \ 

" Fearlessness, clean-living, steadfastness In the 
Yoga of wisdom, almsgiving, self-restraint, sacri- 
fice, study of the Shftstras, austerity, straightfor- 
wardness, 

" Harmlessness, truth, absence of wrath, renun- 
ciation, peacefulness, absence of crookedness, com- 
passion to living beings, uncovetousness, mildness, 
modesty, s.tead fastness, 

" Energy, patience, fortitude, purity, absence of 
envy and pride — these are his who is born with the 
divine qualities, O Bh&rata." 

Some of these virtues would fall into one or 
other of the three classes already spoken ofi but for 
the most part they belong to the JlvAtmA as his 
general expression of the love-emotion, and as the 
balance of his own nature, the due control of his 
energies. 

1 Bhagavad'QHd. xvi. 1—8. 
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The essential Importance of Truth has already 
been dwelt upon. As a general virtue it appears a» 
Truthfulness^ Honesty^ Integtity^ Uprightness. Itt 
utter indispensability is concentrated by the wis- 
dom and experience of ages into short sayings, such 
as: " Honesty is the best policy," *'^iim^ ^WW infff " 
" Truth alone prevails, not falsehood." 

The virtue of Self-control, or Self -restraint, men- 
tioned in each of the above quotations, is the 
general reining-in of all the energies of the mind, 
desire-natu^-e, and physical body, the holding of 
them all in due submission, so that each is allowed 
or refused exercise at the will of the man. It im- 
plies that the man is conscious of the difference 
between himself and his lower upAdhis, and no 
more indentifies himself with his lower nature than 
a rider identifies himself with the horse on which 
he is sitting. The contrast between an uncontrol- 
led man and a self-controlled man is very much 
like the contrast between a bad rider on an un- 
broken horse, and a good rider on a well-broken 
horse. In the first case, the horse rushes about^ 
carrying his helpless rider, plunges violently, and 
gives his rider a bad fall ; in the other case, the mail 
sits easily, guiding the docile steed in any directior>, 
galloping or standing still, leaping or walking, 
every motion of the rider obeyed by the Jiorse^ 
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So necessary is self-control, that the teachers of 
morality are continually recurring to it, and enforc- 
ing it. Manu dwells on its necessity, and explains 
that action has three roots, and that control of 
each generator of action must be gained. 

" Action is born of mind, speech and body." 
Each of these, mind, speech, and body, must be 

brought under complete control, and then success 

is sure. 

** He is called the holder of *the Tri-dan^a in 
whose reason these are fixed-«-control of speech, 
control of mind, control of body. 

• The man who lays this triple rule (over him- 
self) amidst all creatures, he verily dominates? 
desire and wrath, and goes to perfection." 

Of these three, control of the mind is the most 
important, as speech and action alike depend on 
the mind. Manu says again : 

1 Man/umifiti. xii.^3. 
« Ibid, 10, U. 
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" Let the mind be known as the instigator." 
Once let the mind be brought under control 
and all else follows, but here lies the great difficul- 
ty, owing to the extreme restlessness of the mind 

Arjuna placed this difficulty before Shri Krishna 
5.O0O years ago : ^f '>nna 

"Verily the mind is restless, O Kri?hna. impe- 
tuous strong difficult to bend ; I deem it ^ery hard 
to curb, like the wind." 

And no answer can be given to this, save the 
answer given by the Divine Teacher : 

" Without doubt. O mighty-armed, the mind is 
hard to curb and restless; yet verily, O son of 
Kunti, it may be curbed by constant practice and 
dispassion." 

Only long-continued effort and perseverance 
can bring under control this restless vigorous mind 
and yet without this control man can never be 
happy. 

1 Bhayavad-0(td. vi. 3*. , 

2 ma. 35, 

21 
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" As often as the restless and unstable mind 
goeth forth, so often reining it in, let him place it 
under the control of the Self." 

If this be done, then happiness is secured, so 
much so that Shri Kpi^hna makes happiness part 
of the successful austerity of the mind : 

^UTO5j!RSt^^?rTf^ TPT^S^^ w 2 

"Mental happiness, equanimity, silence, self- 
control, purity of nature — this is called the aus- 
terity of the mind." 

But the most disturbing part of man's nature is 
his desires, ever-craving, never satisfied. In fact 
the more they are gratified, the fiercer they grow, 

" Desire is verily never quenched by the enjoy- 
ment of objects of desire ; it only increases further 
-as fire with butter." 

To bring the senses under control the mind must 
be used, else will a man ever be restless and uneasy. 

1 Bhagavad'GUd. vi. 26. 

2 Ibid* xvii. 16. 3 Manusmriti, ii. 94 . 
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He >must learn to use his mind to control his senses, 
for through the senses come his chief temptations. 

And every sense must be brought under control; 
for one uncontrolled sense may play havoc with the 
mind : 

" That one of the roving senses which the mind 
yieldeth to, that hurries away the understanding, 
as a gale (hurries away) a ship on the waters. " 

Manu also lays stress on the danger of allowing 
even one sense to slip away from control, using a 
very graphic symbol : 

"If one sense of all the senses leaks, then under- 
tstanding leaks through it, as water from the leg of 
the water-skin." 

One open passage is enough to allow all the 
water to poiir out from the water-skin of the water- 
carrier ; and so one uncontrolled sense is opening 
enough for man's understanding to flow away from 
him. 

The mind, then, is to be brought under control, 

1 Bh^gavad-GttOi, ii. 67. 2 Maimsmriti, ii, 99, 
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and is to be used to control the senses. In the 
KathopanWtat, the mind is therefore compared ta 
the reins with which a driver pulls in, guides and 
controls his horses, the horses being compared to 
the senses, which run away with the body and 
the Jivatma, who dwells in the body : 

OTWPT cTtT^t fif* ^(H: \^^ 3 1 
ir%g ^rra^ f%f^ »i^- v^v^ ^ i 

c> o o o 

** Know the Self as the occupant of the car, the 
body verily as the car. Know indeed the reason 
as the charioteer, the mind as the rielns. 

**The senses are said to be the horses, the objects 
of the senses the field for them. The Self, joined to 
the senses and the mind, is the enjoyer — so say the 
wise. 

** He who is unwise, with the mind ever unap- 

1 Kapioj}, iii. 3—6, 9. 
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plied, of him the senses are uncontrolled, like the 
bad horses of the charioteer. 

" He who is wise, with the mind ever applied, 
of him the senses are controlled, like the good 
horses of the charioteer. 

# # * • * # 

•* The man whose charioteer is wise, whose mind- 
reins are used, he only travels to the end of the 
road, to the highest abode of Vi?hnu." 

Manu uses the same imagery : 

" The wise man should make effort to control 
the senses running amid the alluring objects of 
sense, as the driver the horses." 

Recounting the five organs of sense and the five 
organs of action, Manu declares that the control of 
the mind includes the control of these : 

"Mind is to be known as the eleventh, belonging 
by its nature to both ; in conquering this, the two 
sets of five become conquered." 

1 MamismfitL ii. 88. 2 Uid^ 92. 
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The control of speech consists in making it re- 
spectful to superiors, courteous to equals, gentle to 
inferiors, and we shall return to this in studying 
the special virtues. For the nioment we may leave 
it with the general description of right speech : 

" Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, plea- 
sant and beneficial, and the repetition of the Vedas, 
this is called the austerity of speech." 

And Manu remarks : 

*' All things are governed by speech : speech i^ 
the root, from speech they originate ; that man 
verily who is dishonest in speech, he is dishonest 
in all." 

Thus important is speech said to be. 
The control of the body is similarly summed up 
by Shri Kri§hna : 

** Worship of the Devas, the twice-born, the 
gurus and the wise, purity, straightforwardness, 

1 Bhagamd'GHB,, xvii. 15. 2 Ma/fv *"* ^'^i- iv. 256. 
JBhagavad'Gftd, xvii. 14, 
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chastity, and harmlessness, are called the austerity 
of the body." 

Control such as this produces a balancing of the 
mind, calmness, quiet and contentment 

The secret of self-control has been said above 
(see ante p. 321) to be AbhyAsa and Vair^gya, 
" constant practice and dispassion." The second 
word is especially significant, and the whole 
statement should be studied in the light of the 
shlokas quoted from the Kathopani^hat. Buddhi, 
the Pure Reason, is there said to be the charioteer, 
in whose one hand are grasped the many-branching 
reins of Manas. Buddhi is, as has been said, the 
faculty which recognises and realises the Unity of 
the Self, as Manas is that which cognises the 
many-ness of sense-objects. The owner of the car, 
the Jtvfttm^, should make sure that Buddhi drives 
his car, and then the reins and the horses will be 
well managed. 

Now the student who wishes that Buddhi 
should thus drive his car, should constantly dwell 
on the fact of the Unity of the Self. 

1 Bhagavad'6it&, vi. 25, 26. 
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" Little by little let him gain tranquillity by 
means of Buddhi controlled by steadiness; having 
made Manas abide in the Self, let him hot think of 
anything. 

" As often as the wavering and unsteady Manas 
goeth forth, so often, reining it in, let him bring it 
under the control of the Self.'* 

This is the Abhy&sa that he needs. This 
Abhy^sa will naturally strengthen Vair&gya, the 
absence of desire for personal and selfish ends. 
Whenever he sees a desire for such personal and 
selfish ends rising up within himself, he should at 
once call up before his mental view the injury 
that he is likely to inflict on others by its indul- 
gence, the evil consequences to himself in increasing 
selfishness, and the whole series of disturbances 
which will flow from his selfishness to the common 
life of the society to which he belongs. By pictur- 
ing to himself the consequences of selfishness in 
ft his own life. and in those of others, and by studying 
the illustrations of them given in the Purdnas, he 
will gradually strengthen his power of self-control, 
and will establish himself in that constant mood of 
righteousness and performance of duty so un- 
ceasingly inculcated in the sacred books. 

For that Righteotisness^ and righteousness only, 
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should be followed is reiterated again and again : 

«T ^^^ ^^ ^^^ sw^ ^ia^?l I 

" The man who is unrighteous, or he who (gains) 
wealth by falsehood, or he who ever delights in 
injuring, never obtains happiness in this world. 

"Although suffering from righteousness, let him 
not turn his mind to unrighteousness ; he will be- 
hold the speedy overthrow of the unrighteous, of 
the sinners. 

" Unrighteousness, practised in this world, does 
not bear fruit at once like a cow ; slowly re-acting, 
it cuts off the very roots of the doer." 

In a sense, righteousness is truth ; its special sig- 
nificance may be said to be the desire to do what 
is right, the desire to give every one his due, the de- 
sire always to find out the truth and act according 
to it rather than according to anything else. 

To do righteousness is to gain a companion 
that never fails a man, and when all else deserts- 
him, this faithful companion will remain, will cling 

1 Jlamwufltu iv. 170—172. 
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to him through death, and clothe him with glory 
in the world beyond the grave. Manu writes here- 
on as follows : — 

i^^m ^?w^ ^irr?^ >^^^OT3«T^grf^ ii 
^K^^^ ^^^f^s ^i^^ ^^^?rft^ u^ 

" Giving no pain to any creatures, let him slowly 
build up righteousness like white ants their hill, 
that it be to him a companion in the world beyond. 

** Nor father, nor mother, nor son, nor wife, 
nor kinsfolk remain to accompany him to the 
next world ; righteousness alone remains. 

" Alone each being is born; alone verily he dies; 
alone he enjoys good deeds ; alone also the evil. 

** Leaving the dead body on the ground like a 
log or a clod of earth, the relatives depart, with 
averted faces ; righteousness alone follows him. 

1 Mamismriti. iv. 238 — 243. 
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" Therefore, to gain an unfailing friend let him 
ever gather righteousness ; with righteousness as 
-companion he will cross over the.darkness, difficult 
to cross. 

"It rapidly leadeth the man who is devoted 
to righteousness and has destroyed his sins by 
austerity, to the world beyond, radiant and clad 
in a celestial body." 

This insistance on righteousness as the only 
way to happiness in this world or in any other 
is characteristic of the San^tana Dharma, whose 
very heart is duty, as justice is its key-note and 
unalterable law its life-breath. A man obtains 
every thing that he has duly earned, neither more 
nor less ; every debt must be paid ; every cause 
must be followed by its efifect. 

The virtue of Content springs from a full recog- 
nition of this fact, and it is itself the root of happi- 
ness, a virtue which every student should endea- 
vour to work into his character : 

" Let one who desires happiness be controlled 
and take refuge in perfect content ; content is 

1 MamismrUL iv. 12. 
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verily the root of liappiiiess, the opposite is the root 
of sorrow." 

The contented man is happy under the most 
unfavourable circunistances, the root of his happi- 
ness being in himself ; whereas the discontented 
man finds food for his discontent, however favour- 
able his circumstances may be. There are always 
some who are superior in position to, more wealthy,, 
more fortunate than ourselves, and hence reasons 
for discontent may ever be found by the unwise. 
To be satisfied with what we have because we have 
our due is true wisdom, and all dissatisfaction is 
folly. 

We have spoken of virtues as bringing about 
harmonious relations between Jivatm^s, but it must 
not be thought that this excludes the above virtues, 
which at the first glance seem chiefly to concern their 
possessor, and to aid his own general evolution. 
For, when carefully considered, it will be found 
that these so-called personal virtues react upon 
the happiness of others, though in a way not 
immediately apparent. Life, evolution, virtue and 
vice, duty — all these things would be impossible 
with only a single Jiv^tm^ in existence. The 
idea of a community is inseparable from the ideas 
of these. A so-called duty to self, or a personal 
virtue, is also ultimately a duty to another, a giving 
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of some help or a saving of some inconvenience 
toothers. For instance if we are unclean, we inevi- 
tably make our neighbours uncomfortable when we 
come into contact with them. When a man says to 
another: " You owe it to yourself to do so and so, " he 
really and instinctively means: " You owe this to the 
evolution of humanity generally as connected, by 
the unity of the Self, with the evolution of your 
individual self." For the evolution of one Jiva 
is inseparable from that of other Jivas, and helping 
or hindering our own progress is also directly 
or indirectly helping or hindering the progress 
of others. An unclean or slovenly man injures 
himself primarily and his fellows secondarily, by 
lowering the general ideal and influencing their 
lives indirectly if not actively. 

The duties to Devas, Pityis, 5i§his, men and 
animals were mentioned in Parts I and II, and we 
need only add, ere turning to our duties to human 
beings, that our general attitude should be that of 
Harmlessness. 

" Harmlessness is the highest duty," taught Bht§h- 
cna. 



I MaMhhatrata. Anush&sana Farya. cxiv. 
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Manu also says : — 

*' For the twice-born man from whom no fear 
arises to any living creatures, for him, freed from 
the body, there will be no fear from any." 

Ishvara is just, and the harmless man is harmed 
by none. The Yogi can wander without danger 
among wild animals, because his heart is full of 
love and he is a source of danger to none. Once 
again says Bhi§hma : " The slayer is slain," but the 
man who slays none will himself be slain of none. 
For the harmless man, full of love to all creatures, 
sees the Self in each and regards each as part of 
his own body, and such a man is the " friend of 
all creatures", and is safe wherever he goes. 

We have seen that by sacrifice only we can 
'establish harmonious relation amongst all beings, 
and the establishment of harmonious relations, as 
we have seen, is the very essence of our evolution. 
Man cannot be selfish. The world is not for one 
man alone. He may think in his own way and 
act hi his own way. But if he does not conform 
himself to the Lord, the word of Ishvara, the sacred 
Pranava, woe falls on him and misery becomes his 
lot. Through the repeated teachings of misery 

1 M?iii8amrUL vi. 40. 
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his obstinate selfishness is removed, and he be- 
<:omes harmonised with the whole universe. 

Let the student bear this principle in mind 
firmly and steadfastly, and he will easily under- 
stand what is said in the next chapter. 



:o:- 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Virtues and vices in Human Relations. 

Those in relation to Superiors. 

We may study the virtues and vices as the out- 
growths from love and hate. Love prompts us to 
make sacrifices, to limit, to restrict ourselves, 
to subordinate ourselves to the common well-being. 
This love emanates from the Self within, is an 
aspect of Bliss, and makes our duty a work of 
love, our sacrifice a pleasure. 

Emotions in their early rushings forth transgress 
the law, for the law is not known. But when the 
law is known and realised, when Chit and Ananda 
combine, when the emotion proceeds from a 
discriminating Self-centre, when still later, the 
Self-centre becomes a universal centre, every 
emotion becomes a virtue, every emotion becomes 
a voice of the divine. 

As love underlies every virtue, so hate underlies 
every vice. For union is law, separation is against 
the law ; harmony is evolution, disharmony is the 
opposite of evolution. 
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If love prompts our mutual relations, we na- 
turally and readily make sacrifices to render those 
relations harmonious and blissful. 

Now in considering virtues and vices in human 
relations, 've may classify them as tho^^^ called out 
in relation to Superiors, in relation to Equals, and 
in relation to Inferiors. 

The natural superiors of a man are: God ; the 
Sovereign ; Parents ; Teachers ; the Aged.^ 

There may be what may be called "accidental 
superiors" — persons who are on a level with a man*s 
parents and teachers, and persons" above him in 
intelh'gence and morality, towards whom he would 
exercise modified forms of the virtues now to be 
considered. But such adaptations are readily 
made, and need not change our classification. 

The love-emotion directed to God will show 
itself as the virtue of Revei'ence^ carried to its 
highest degree. This will primarily express itself 
in worship, and secondarily \\\ treating with res- 
pect all ideas about God, all things connected with 
His worship, sacred places and sacred objects. 
Reverence being due to a sense of His infinite 
superiority, attracting love by virtue of His sup- 

1 There is no order of superiority intended here ; the Sh&straa 
give different orders. 
22 
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reme wisdom and compassion, it will naturally be 
accompanied by Humility, the willing recognition 
of comparative littleness, unassociated with pain, 
and coupled with the readiness to submit to 
guidance ; by Faith in, and therefore Submission to. 
His wisdom; and by Z^^z/o//i?// and Gratitude x^s- 
ponding to His compassion, leading to complete 
Self-Sacrifice in His service. The steady culti- 
vation of these virtues,the fruits of love directed 
to God, comprise our duty to Him: Reverence, 
Humility, Faith, Submission, Devotion, Gratitude, 
Self-Sacrifice. . 

There are many examples of great devotees in 
the Hindu books, men who showed out these virtues 
to the fullest extent, and have set examples of love to 
God which should be studied in order that they may 
be imitated. Bhtshma's noble hymn to Shri Krishna, 
uttered as he lay wounded on the battle-field, and 
which drew Shri Krishna to his side, should be 
carefully read and thought over. ^ 

Prahl^da, triumphant by devotion over all at- 
tacks, prayed: " In all the thousand births through 
which I may be doomed to pass, may my faith in 
Thee, Achyuta, never know decay. May passion, 
as fixed as that which the worldly minded feel for 

1 Mahdhhdrata, Shanti Parva, §, 
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sensual pleasures, ever animate my heart, always 
devoted unto Thee. " i 

Of such devotees Shrl Krishna says: 

" Verily the Mah^tm^s, O P^rtha, sheltered in 
My divine Prakriti, worship with unwavering mind 
liaving known Me, the imperishable source of 
beings. 

"Always magnify' ■ Tvle, strenuous, firm in 
vows, prostrating themselves before Me, they wor- 
ship Me with devotion, ever harmonised. 

^'Others also, sacrificing with the sacrifice of 
wisdom, worship Me as the One and the Manifold 
everywhere present." 

And again : 

TfiRfT HA^m^ii #n?ii^s T?:^T^»l, I 



1 VMnu Purdni, i. xx. 2 Bhagavad-OHd. ix. 13*)d. 
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*'I am the Generator of all ; all evolves from Me ; 
understanding thus, the wise adore Me in rapt 
devotion. 

"Mindful of Me, their life hidden in me, illumin- 
ing each othey, ever conversing about Me, they are 
content and joyful. 

"To these, ever harmonious, worshipping in 
love, I give the Buddhi Yoga by which they come 
unto Me/' 

The cultivation of devotion is by meditating 
on the Object of devotion, by worshipping Him, 
by reading about Him, and by listening to,talking 
to and associating with those who are superior in 
devotion. In this way devotion increases. 

"Those verily \vho, renouncing all actions in 
Me, and intent on Me, worship meditating on me 
with whole-hearted Yoga, 



BliagaMad.GUd. x. 8-10. 2 I m xii. 6-7. 
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''These I speedily lift up from the ocean of 
-death and existence, O P^rtha, their minds beinc^ 
fixed on Me." 

Submission to the divine Will grows easily out 
of devotion, for we always readily desire to yield 
where we recognise and love the superior. Wisdom 
and compassion invite submission, for the wisdom 
will choose the best, and the compassion the least 
suffering, path for us. Where wisdom and compas- 
sion are perfect, as in God, complete submission is 
the natural answer; and when all the events of 
life are seen as under His guidance, they can be 
accepted cheerfully and contentedly. The attitude 
of man in this respect to God should be that of a 
loving child to a wise and tender Father, carrie J 
to a far higher degree. 

^m in^w w^ m^ " I 

" I am the Father of this universe, the Mother, 
the Supporter, the Grandsire, the Husband, Home, 
Shelter, Lover." 

Towards such a One gratitude springs up, ever 
increasing with increasing knowledge ; and self-sur- 
render, self-sacrifice, is but the culmination of 
reverence. By daily offering of all our acts to 

1 Bhigacad'GUok, ix,,l7— IS. 
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God, the spirit of self-sacrifice is cultivated, and as 
it becomes perfect the lower self is conquered and 
the Supreme Self is seen. 

«ic^rftr «i^?5TrRr ^i^fift* ?^% ^fi i 

" Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou eatest, 
whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou givest, 
whatsoever thou doest of austerity, O Kaunteya» 
do thou that as an offering unto Me." 

As these virtues are the branches of Revere n 
springing from love, so do corresponding branches 
of vices grow out of Fear, which springs from hate 
in the presence of a superior. A constant attempt 
is made to belittle the superior, to pull him down 
to our own level, so that we may no longer have 
reason to fear him. For when we are in face of a 
superior whom w^e regard as an enemy, we are 
naturally inclined to dread the exercise of his 
power, which we feel ourselves unable to resist, 
and we long to lessen this hostile power, or to 
escape from its reach. 

The hate-emotion directed to God shows itself in 
attempts to lessen the feeling of His greatness, to 
diminish the recognition oi His powers. Itrevetence^ 
is the commonest vice of this class, flippant careless 

1 Shagavad'Qita^ ix 27t 
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speech and manner about sacred objects and sacred 
places, foolish jokes and idle laughter in speaking 
of the religious beliefs of others. This passes on 
into the vice of Profanity in coarse natures, and 
both are destructive of the finer emotions and 
.should be sedulously guarded against. This dull- 
ing of the finer emotions leads on to complete 
alienation from religion, for God can only be 
reached through these finer emotions and by the 
virtues we have seen to be the offspring of love; and 
as a man is driven further and further away by the 
repellent action of hate, he loses all sense of the 
divine Presence, and often lapses into entire ethical 
unbelief, which leads to evil living. 

** The universe IS without truth, without basis, 
without God, they say." 

Reverence to the Sovereign, the Head of the 
State, comes naturally after Reverence to God, the 
representative of whose power, justice, and protec- 
tion he is on earth, if he be a true King, intent on 
the welfare of his subjects, always subordinating 
and sacrificing his own personal comforts and 
interests to those of his people, as did the ancie 
divine Kings, who give us the ideal of Kingship. 

1 Bhagarad-GHd, xvi, 8, 
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The virtues spoken of above should be repeated, 
in a lesser degree, in a subject's relation to his King. 
The virtues oi Loyalty ^ Fidelity and Obedience are 
those which make a good subject, and the necessity 
of these ior the prosperity of a nation is strongly 
insisted on. M:uiii says that the King was made 
by God to protect the world, and was made of 
particles taken from Indra, V^yu, Yama, SQrya, 
Ac^ni, Varura, Soma and Kubera. As Indra, he is 
to shower benefits on his kingdom ; as V^yu, to 
know all that goes on ; as Yama, to control his 
subjects ; as Surya to take taxes ; as Agni to be 
full of brilliant energy ; as Varuna, to punish the 
wicked ; as Soma, to give joy to his subjects ; as 
Kubera, to support his people.^ r5hi$hma*s dis- 
couise on the duties of King and subjects is most 
instructive ; the King is to stand as God to his 
people, he being their protector and the guardian 
ofall.2 

The Itih^saare full of statements as to the bless- 
ings enjoyed by a loyal people ruled over by a 
good King. 

As loyalty is insisted on, so are the correspon- 
ding vices of Disloyalty^ Treasoti and Rebellion 

2 Maiiusmviti. vii. 3, 4, and ix. 303-311. 

3 MahSthharata. Shdntl Farm. Ivi-xci. 
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condemned, and the miseries are described of king- 
doms that are a prey to anarchy. 

Closely attached to the virtue of loyalty is that 
of Patriotism, in which the country is thought of 
as a collective whole, a living individual, to whom 
service is due. The King, in fact, is the embodied 
Majest}^ of the Nation, and loyalty to him grew 
out of patriotism of the purest kind. Patriotism is 
a virtue that has its roots in several em >tions ; it 
grows out of veneration for the past of the country, 
admiration of its saints, heroes and warriors, its 
great men of every kind, of its strength, power and 
splendour ; it identifies itself wdth the country by 
sympathy, feeling its joys and sorrows, its successes 
and reverses, its prosperity and adversity, as its 
own ; it loves its natural beauties, and rejoices 
in its artistic and mechanical triumphs. The 
motherland, the country as a whole, is looked 
up to as an ideal, as an object of reverence, to 
be served and worked for above and beyond all 
else. Though, as a whole, the country is greater 
than the patriot, the patriot has the power of helphig 
his country by his service ; he gladly sacrifices 
ease, comfort, wealth, life itself, on the altar of 
his country. As a tender father seeks the good 
of his family, so the patriot seeks the good of his 
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land, and puts its interests before his own. Tiie 
virtue of Public Spirit is but another name for 
patriotism, and the public-spirited man is the 
man who will exert, himself for a public object 
even more earnestly and dih'gently than for a pri- 
vate one. Tlie very expression "public spirit" 
instinctively embodies the truth that has been re- 
ferred to so often as the very basis of morality— 
the Unity of all. Public spirit is the common 
spirit, the spirit of all the public, the spirit which is 
one in all the public ; and the public-spirited man 
is he who — consciously or unconsciously — realises 
the oneness of the Self in all the members of that 
public to which he belongs; who feels that the good 
and the evil of each are the good and the evil of all 
the members of that public, and who acts according- 
ly, endeavouring to ameliorate the conditions of life 
for all. 

As in the case of virtues and vices towards God, 
so in the case of virtues and vices to the State and 
its Ruler, it must be born in mind that no man 
can free himself from the duty of incessantly en- 
deavouring to base his mental attitude and his 
outer actions on the best reason he can reach up 
to, nor can he free himself from responsibility 
for acquiesence in flagrant injustice, or for allowing 
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himself to be carried away by any mere public 
opinion which he knows to be wrong, or has not 
taken the trouble to test, although feeling that its 
accuracy is doubtful. There is a false loyalty — 
the lip-loyalty of the flatterer — which is far more 
dangerous and sinful than the apparent opposition 
of the honest counsellor, who gives unpleasant but 
wholesome advice, and there is a false patriotism 
that merely truckles to the prejudices of the ig- 
norant. 

S^^HT: 5^Tr CHFi ^^n Rw^rfl'r' I 

** Easy to find, O King ! are the men that always 
speak the words that please. Difficult to find are 
the men, both those that hear and those that 
speak gently the words that are not pleasant but 
wholesome." 

These virtues of patriotism and public spirit, 
directing the mind to ends beyond those of the 
personal separated self, are enlarging and ennobling 
to the character, and train the man to see a larger 
Self, and so to make some progress towards the 
recognition of the One. The public-spirited 
patriotic man is nearer to God than the man whose 
interests are restricted within a narrower area, and 
gradually he will widen out from love of country 
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to love of humanity. Happy is the land whose 
sons are patriotic ; she is sure to rise high amid the 
nations of the earth. 

We have now to consider the duties owed to 
Parents and Teachers, who also stand as Superiors. 
These will inckide those that are shown to God 
and the King, and we may add to them the virtues 
of Gentleness^ Trustfulness and Teachableness. 
Perhaps no virtues are more strongly insisted on 
than those that a child owes to his parents and 
teachers, and down to the present time none are 
more characterislic of the true Aryan. 

A Tf^rPTrr^ w^ ?f# ^m ^^»rniL \ 

%«r^ ^5 3^ ^'^' ^^ ^^v^ II 
%^ ^^mt uwn ^vk WK T^qlr 1 
T%^'T>^3icrr^r ^k^^ ^prwfi 11 
fT ^ f| w BT^rfrT ijT ^R 9ir«cmr: 1 
fT q^ ft ^^ ^^^ frtr^urw^Tr st?r: 11 

« 4t « « 

^c^wR: f^r^s^r '^wftf^ %^% II 

* ♦ ♦ « 
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» * # ♦ 

ir«r ^»T: «TC: ^r^5^>?^ s«r ^^% lu 

** The suffciiiig wuich the mother and father 
endure in the birth of children cannot be compen- 
sated, even in a hundred years. 

*^ Let him do ahvays what is pleasant to these 
two, and also to the ach^rya ; in the satisfaction of 
these three all (the fruit of) austerity is obtained. 

" The service of these three is called the highest 
austerity ; without the permission of these let him 
not perform other duties. . 

"For verily these are the thiee worlds and the 
three Ashramas ; these also are said to be the three 

Vedas and the three fires. 

♦ « « » 

" The householder who neglects notjthese three 
will conquer the three worlds, and in a shining 
body he will rejoice, as a Deva, in heaven. 

♦ * ♦ 

•* All duties are honoured by him who honours 
these three ; for him who does not honour these 
all rites are fruitless. 

1 Mannsmriti. H. 227—230, 232, 234, 235, 237. 
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•*As long as these three live, so long let him not 
do ought else; let him ever do service to them, in- 
tent on what is pleasant and beneficial.. , 



"In (honouring) these three all is achieved that 
should be done by man; this is plainly the highest 
duty; all other is called a lesser duty." 

Teachableness and obedience to the teacher 
are insisted on, and many rules were given intend- 
ed to impress on the student the duty he owed to 
his preceptor. He was to be ever serviceable and 
careful not to offend, regarding the guru as his 
father in the highest sense. 

"Of the progenitor and the giver of the know- 
ledge of Brahman, the giver of the knowledge of 
Brahman is the more venerable father; for the 
birth of the Brahman in the BrAhmana is verily 
eternal, both here and after death." 

Qnly to the dutiful pupil was knowledge given: 
1 Manusmfiti, ii. 206 207. 
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**As a man by digging with a spade obtains 
water, so he who does service obtains the wisdom 
enshrined in his guru/' 

The vices which grow out of hate in relation 
to parents and teachers include, as do the virtues, 
those named under the relation to God and the 
King, and we may add to them those of Suspicious- 
ness, Coivardice, Falsehood, and Insolence. Where 
there is fear of one stronger than ourselves, sus- 
picion inevitably arises, the expectation that he will 
use his power for our injury and not for our bene- 
fit. There is perhaps no greater poisoner of human 
relations than constant suspiciousness — the suspi- 
cious nature— rfor it casts a false appearance over 
everything, distorts and exaggerates actions, and 
supplies evil motives to the most harmless acts. A 
suspicious nature sees hidden- malevolence every- 
where, and is always miserable because always 
afraid. Cowardice engenders falsehood, the put- 
ting on of a false appearance for the sake of pro- 
tection against a dreaded exercise of hostile power* 
When we come to study the reaction of the emo- 
tions of one person on those of another, we shall 
see that oppression on the part of the strong leads 
to the growth of these vices in the weak, and 
that these are the vices characteristic of the slave 
and the down-trodden. 
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Arrogance and superciliousness are attempts of 
the inferior to diminish the distance between him- 
self and the superior, and are the reverse of the 
virtues of humility and teachableness. They render 
impossible any happy and mutually beneficial rela- 
tion between parents and children, between teach- 
ers and pupils. The sweet natural ties which grow 
out of the love-emotion are violently disrupted by 
these evil growths of the hate-emotion, and they 
destroy the peace and happiness of families, as, when 
carried to a higher degree, they destroy the pros- 
perity of States and the influence of religion. 

The general attitude of the inferior to the supe- 
rior is summed up by Manu as being that which is 
shown to the teacher : 

" Such also constantly his conduct among teach 
ers of learning, relatives, among those who hold 
him back from unrighteousness and give him 
counsel. 

" Among his superiors let him ever follow the 
same behaviour as with his teacher." 

In cultivating the virtues and weeding out the 
vices above mentioned, the young man should not 

1 Manusmriti. ii. 206^ 207. 
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forget one important consideration. His parents 
are given to him by his pr^rabdha karma, while 
this is not completely the case with his teacher, the 
element of present choice entering also into the 
latterrelation for the most part. While therefore 
the duty of reverence and trust and submission 
without reserve, short of what involves the commis- 
sion of a positive sin, is desirable towards parents,, 
even if they are not as loving and considerate as 
parents ought to be, that duty is influenced by cer- 
tain other consid ' itions in the case of the teacher. 
The teacher is chosen either by the parents for the 
student in the days of youth, or by himself when 
he reaches years of discretion. In the first case, 
the authority of the teacher is the authority of the 
parents, delegated to him by them. If any doubt 
arises in the mind of the student as to whether 
that authority has been duly exercised, the student 
should at once consult his parents and abide by 
their decision. In the second case, should such a 
doubt arise, he must exercise his own judgment, as 
he did when first he chose the teacher, and if teacher 
and student duly understand their respective duties 
then the wisest and most useful course is for the 
student to say clearly and respectfully to bis 
teacher : " Sir, there is such and such a doubt in 
my mind ; kindly remove it ;** and for the teacher 
23 
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to remove the doubt either by convhicing the 
student of the Tightness of the course adopted, or 
by altering that course, if indefensible. 

The above is important to bear in mind, as the 
abuse of authority and the misplacing of trust are 
unfortunately but too common in the world. In 
India especiall5% where the spirit of devotion to 
teachers is strong, having come down from the time 
when the teacher was a true teacher, there is excep- 
tional danger of the misplacing of faith, and conse- 
quently there is exceptional need for preserving a 
balance of mind and for rejecting false claims. 

To the aged Respect is the virtue which should 
ever be shown by the young, and they should 
ever be regarded and treated as superiors. 

'sr^rR ^^ ^^?^ wg: ^m ^nSr ^ri n ^ 

"He, should not take the same bed or the seat be- 
longing to a superior; and he who is occupying a 
bed or seat should rise and salute him. 
1 Manusmrlti. ii. 119—121. 
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"A young man's pr&nas rise upwards when aa 
old man approaches ; rising, and saluting, he again 
recovers them. 

"He who ever salutes and shows reverence to 
the aged, obtains an increase of four things : life, 
intelligence, fame and strength." 

And so again : 

"Let him salute the aged, let him give them his 
own seat, let him sit by them with folded hands, 
let him walk behind when they leave." 

This reverence to the aged is one of the most 
gracious virtues of youth and manhood, and one 
who shows it wins love and approval from all. It 
is naturally accompanied with Modesty, a virtue 
which is a lesser degree of humility. 

That obeisance to the aged is ev6n physically 
beneficial to the young man is hinted in the second 
of the shlokas above quoted. By one of the laws 
of nature there is always a tendency towards 
equilibrium; as heat radiates from the warmer to 
the cooler, so strength and vitality go out from 
the stronger to the weaker. It has been proved by 

1 Ji/anusmfiti, iv. 154 
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ordinary medical Science that invalids draw vitality 
from the vigorous, the feeble draw life from the 
healthier and stronger, and a large portion of the 
cures effected by magnetism are due to this fact. 
In accordance with this law, the pr^nas of the 
young move out towards the old and the feeble ; 
but when the young man rises and makes obeisance, 
he at once creates in the mind of the elder the 
mood of benevolence and of giving instead of taking, 
and this mood sends back those pr^nas to the 
younger man. 

Good manners to a superior involve respect^ 
modesty, truthfulness, readiness to render service, 
an absence of fear, suspicion and conceit. A youth 
who shows those virtues will always meet with 
favour, and will enjoy many opportunities of im- 
provement in the company of his elders and supe- 
riors. Such a youth is always welcome, and his 
ciders will take pleasure in helping and guiding 
him, and in giving him the benefit of their experi- 
ence. 

The vices which shew themselves in relation 
to the aged include those noted in connection with 
the other classes of superiors, and Disrespect and 
Conceit may be added. The latter vice is peculi- 
arly likely to arise, because the strength and vigour 
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of the youthful body give it a physical superiority 
over the body of the aged> more obvious than the 
inferiority in experience and ripeness of judgment 
Impatience is another vice that shows itself in this 
•connection, the swift activity of youth being apt 
to chafe against the slowness of the aged. 

No virtues need cultivation more in modern life 
than those dealt with in this chapter, for in the 
rush and hurry of the present day, and the self- 
assertiveness that flourishes in a competitive civili- 
sation, these are the virtues most likely to disappear. 

Religious virtues have decayed with the growth 
of misunderstood scientific facts, and reverence and 
faith towards God have been depreciated as weak- 
ness and credulity. But religious virtues are the 
foundation-stones of a strong and manly character, 
-and are found in history in heroes and not in base 
and degenerate men. 

Still more, perhaps, is visible the decay of a 
high-minded loyalty to the Monarch, and a 
patriotic fidelity to the State. This, as the student 
will learn from the careful study of history, is due 
to internal organic reasons, mainly the failure in 
duty to each other first of Rulers and then of the 
Ruled, after the divine dynasties of Kings were 
withdrawn, in order that humanity might be left 
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to learn by painful experience how to stand on its 
own feet, with many falls and struggles, like an 
infant. The spread of general though superficiaf 
knowledge, the growtli, through bitter conflicts, of 
democratic institutions, and the passing of author- 
ity into the hands of a majority — in the absence 
of the wise and experienced, or because of their 
inability to take up their duties — have hidden the 
true rights and duties of the Sovereign from care- 
less eyes and minds. The one-sided exaggera- 
ation of the instruments of administration — cabin- 
ets, councils, parliaments, republican senates and 
congresses — has veiled the Governor, the King him- 
self. In the course of these experiments of huma- 
nity, there have arisen, in consequence of the mis- 
takes due to inexperience and selfishness, increasing 
poverty and distress, the strife of labour and capi- 
tal, the growing disorganisation of society. The 
remedy for these lies in restoring right feeling 
between King and Ministers and Sabha and People^ 
in restoring right feeling between all the limbs and 
organs of the State, and in each and all performing 
their respective duties of protecting and ruling,, 
advising, administering, and helping with loyalty,, 
fidelity and obedience ; in restoring. In fact, the- 
ancient system on a higher level, with fuller know- 
ledge, according to the law of cyclic growth. Per- 
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haps it may be for Aryan youths, trained up in 
the ancient virtues, to restore to modern life the 
ideal of the true citizen, and to set again the example 
of the true gentleman, pious to his God and loyal to 
his King and Country. 

That this may be so, it will be well to begin with 
the cultivation of these virtues in the family, where 
the Father and the Mother represent the superiors. 
The decay of reverence, obedience, respect, service- 
ableness to them is only too patent in modern 
Indian life. Here every youth can at once begin 
to copy the old ideals, and to restore in his own 
home the ideal of the perfect son. Eager attention 
to their wants, prompt and cheerful obedience to 
their wishes, frank confidence in their good-will, 
trustful reliance on their deliberate judgment — 
these virtues will lay the foundation of the strong, 
dutiful, orderly character that will make a good 
citizen and a patriot. 

In his relations to his teachers also, the student 
should strive to practise the appropriate virtues ; 
and different as are the modern conditions between 
teacher and pupil from the ancient ones, yet the 
appropriate virtues might be cultivated, and the 
relation would then gradually again take on the 
affectionate intimacy of the older time. 
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To the aged also, the Indian youth should show 
unvarying respect, consideration and readiness to 
serve, utilising his physical advantages to supply 
their weaknesses, looking on aged men as his 
fathers, on aged women as his mothers, and show- 
ing ever to them the loving duty of a son. 

Let, then, the young man study these virtues, 
and build them into his own character by repeated 
effort, earnest, deliberate and well-reasoned thought, 
and with reliance on the Divine Self. Then shall 
his own life be useful and honorable, and his mother- 
land the better for his work. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Virtues and Vices in relation to Equals. 

We have now to consider how love and hate 
Avork out in the relations that arise between equals 
injihe family and in society, binding them together 
or driving them apart accordingly as love or hate 
prevails. The relations between husband and wife, 
brothers and sisters, and between relatives of the 
same generation, those betv/een friends, aquain* 
tances and members of a society of similar age and 
standing, give rise to emotions which are rendered 
permanent as virtues and vices, constantly active 
in the family and in the community. 

The virtues belonging to the family among those 
of the same generation are those which gradually 
lead the Jiv^tmft to reccgnise his unity with others, 
and so prepare him for the recognition of the One 
Self in all. He finds himself surrounded by a small 
band of Jiv«ltm«ls whose conditions, interests, hopes 
and fears are much the same as his own. with whom 
he enjoys and suffers, rises and falls, is prosperous 
and unsuccessful, from whom his own interests can- 
not be disjoined. As he practises the family virtues 
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and sees the happiness ensured by the practice, or 
as he falls into the family vices and sees the sorrow 
and discomfort arising from them, he gradually 
learns that to bring about general happiness he 
must treat all men as his brothers, as members of 
one family, and that the miseries that afflict huma- 
nity all have their root in the neglect of the prac- 
tice of brotherliness. 

Affection y or love between equals, is the form of 
the love-emotion here to be cultivated. It will 
show itself in Kindness of thought, speech and 
action. Kindness of thought is at the root of 
kindness of speech and of action, and one who 
guards himself against all harshness of thought 
will not err in speech or in act. We have already 
seen what great stress Manu lays on control of 
speech, and sweetness, gentleness, of speech should 
be cultivated in all family relations as well as in 
those of the outer world : 

" He whose speech and mind are pure and ever 
carefully guarded, he obtains all the fruit that is 

1 Mamimriti, ii. 160, 161, 
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obtained by means of the Ved^nta. 

"Let him not, even though distressed, cut 
another to the quick (by his speech) , nor meditate 
acts of hostility to others ; let him never utter the 
malignant word that disturbs (the mind of the 
hearer)." 

This injunction, addressed primarily to superi- 
ors in their intercourse with inferiors, covers all 
human intercourse, and is, perhaps, nowhere more 
needed than in family relations, where close know- 
ledge of the weakness of each is apt to barb the 
tongue to cutting speech. Again the right family 
relations are well sketched in the following : 

# # # # * * 

"Let him not be aimlessly restless with his 
hands and feet, nor with his eyes, nor crooked (in 
his conduct), nor aimlessly restless with his tongue,, 
nor meditate acts of hostility to others. 
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"With the Ritvik, Piirohit, Ach^iya, maternal 
uncle, guest, dependant, cliildren, the aged, sick, 
physician, kinsfolk, connexions by marriage, rela- 
tives, 

"Mother, father, female relative, brother, son, 
wife, daughter, servant-folk, let him not enter into 
altercation." 

And, after recounting the different worlds with 
which the persons above-named are connected, as 
representing in the organisation of human society 
the position of the worlds in the organisation of 
the BrahmAn^a, so that if a man be at peace with 
them he is at peace with these worlds, Manu con- 
cludes: 

"The elder brother is the same as the father, the 
wife and the son are one*s own body, 

"The servant-folk are one's shadow, the daughter 
is most deserving of compassion ; therefore, though 
slighted by these, let a man bear it ever undis- 
turbed." 

The right relation between husband and wife, 



1 Manusmfiti, iv. 177. 179, 180, 154, 186. 
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between father and sons, and between brothers, is 
beautifully shown in the RAindyana, in Shri Rftma 
and Sits, the four divine sons and Dasharatha, and 
the four brothers, Shri R^ma, Lakshm^na, Bharata 
and Shatrughna. These are the models a youth 
should set before himself, and he should shape his 
conduct on these. 

Of the good wife, Manu says: — 

**There \% no difference whatsoever between 
Shri (the Devi of Prosperity) and the wife in 
the house, who is the mother of the children, who 
brings good fortune, who is worthy of worship, the 
light of the home. 

**Of the bearing of children, the protection of 
those born, the continuance ot the world process, 
woman is evidently the only source. 

1 Manvgrnffti, xi. 26—26. 
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"Children, religious ceremonies, service, marital 
happiness, heaven for one's ancestors and oneself, 
depend on the wife. 

"She who, ruling her mind, speech and body, 
wrongs not her husband, she obtains the (heavenly) 
world with her husband and is called by the 
virtuous a S&dhvi." 

"This is the extent of the man, his wife, himself 
and his children; Br^hmanas thus declare that the 
husband and wife are known as the same." 

This view of a family as a unit, as really one 
life, is the view which alone gives a sure found- 
ation for the family virtues, and the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie among Aryans grows out of 
this idea. Father, mother and children are one^ 
and each should love the other as himiself ; what 
pleases one should please all ; what saddens one 
should sadden all. All the virtues can be practised 
in the family, which is a little world in itself; the 
parents represent the superiors, the children among 
each other the equals, the children to the parents 
the inferiors. A youth who cultivates the virtues 



1 Manuimriti. ix. 45. 
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in his home will be ready to show them out in the 
wider field of the world, and will be equipped for 
the duties of a good citizen. He can practise there 
all that he will require in his manhood, and 
develope all the qualities which will make him 
a faithful friend, an honourable, courteous and 
upright gentleman, a brave and unselfish patriot. 

Tender affection between brothers and sisters 
lies at the root of family prosperity, and we may 
see in the story of the P^ndavas how this consoled 
them in adversity and raised them finally to the 
height of prosperity. 

Courtesy and Considetatio^i for the feelings of 
others are enjoined as general principles of conduct, 
and noble bearing and manners have ever been 
held to be characteristic of the true Aryan* 
Thus speech must be true, but also pleasing: 

*'Let him speak the true, let him speak the 
pleasing, let him not speak an ^inpleasing truth, 
nor speak a pleasing falsehood ; this is the ancient 
law." 

Of course, there are occasions when it is the plain 
and positive duty of the person concerned to tell the 

1 Manuimfxti^ it. 138, 
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truth even though it be unpleasant, as when a person 
in authority rebukes or corrects a subordinate. 
But even in such cases he should speak gently, 
and su'^li instances of special duty do not justify 
uncalled-for and rude language or sharpness, which 
only mar the due effect of the rebuke and prevent 
its entering into the heart of the reproved. 

Good manners are very apt to be undervalued 
in modern times, partly because of the hurry and 
rush of modern civilisation, and partly from ignor- 
ance. But this undervaluing is a mistake. Good 
manners spring from a good heart and a gentle 
nature, and show kindness and refinement of 
character. They imply self-control and a sense of 
self-respect and dignity, and many difficult social 
situations, which cause quarrels among ill-mannered 
people, are passed througli without any trouble or 
ruffle by the nobly mannered. Soft words, courteous 
gestures, pleasant smiles, dignified bearing, make 
social intercourse refreshing and a source of enjoy- 
ment, and the young Hindu should sedulously 
cultivate the noble manners of the elder generation, 
and thus sweeten the tone of modern society. Even 
gold becomes more beautiful by being refined, and 
a noble and strong character is beautified by 
courtly bearing. 
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Hospitality is a virtue on whicii great stress is 
laid, and the guest must ever be honoured as a Deva. 

3T^%^ ^mr^f^ ^^^r f%T^^^^»^ ii 

** Let him offer to the guest who has come a 
seat, water and food, hospitably according to his 
power, in accordance with rule. 

" Grass ( for seat ), room, water, and, fourthly, a 
kind word— these are never wanting in the houses 
of the good. 

** The guest sent in the evening by the (setting) 
sun must not be sent away by the householder ; 
whether arrived at a convenient or inconvenient 
time, he must not remain in the house unenter- 
tained." 

That there was as much travel, with its 
beneficent results, in ancient India as there is now, 
when the means of locomotion were not so easy 
and rapid as they are to-day, was due solely to the 
general prevalence of this virtue, and the regarding 
of hospitality as an essential part of religion. The 

1 }t,(nff^mriti, in. 19.. 101, 105. 
24 
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■continuous pilgrimages from shrine lo shrine and 
from city to city — with all their educative effects 
in broa'leMin;^ men's minds and e\'perience, and in 
promoting affection and good-will between ditterent 
and distant communities, by bringing them irUo 
familiar interconrse with each otlicr — were only 
made :)>.Ni')le by th-: g.?nerou^ provision of houses 
of rest, and of food and clothing, on an immenes 
scale, by the voluntary hospitality and charity of 
the well-to-do. 

Uprightness, Fair Dcaii'ig, Tmst, Honour, 
Slraigliiforzvardncss, Urbanity, Fidelity, Fortitude y 
Endurance, Co-operation — these are virtues which 
are necessary for happy and prosperous social life. 
Where these are found, the life of a community or 
of a nation is peaceful and contented, and men who 
show out these virtues in their cliaracters make 
good citizens and lead happy lives. 

Readiness to forgive ifijnries is a virtue necessary 
for peaceful living, for all, at times, do some wrong 
to another, moved by passion, or envy, or some other 
-evil emotion. Readiness to forgive such wrong is 
a sigii of a noble disposition, and ]\Iagnanimity 
includes this readiness, as well as the large-hearted- 
ness which makes allowance for the weaknesses of 
others, and takes a generous view of their motives 
and actions. 
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TaUnition is an allied virtue that may be prac- 
tised towards equals or towards inferiors — the 
rc.":oc^ii:t:ca th.:'- the Self e:'pre5!3es itself in many 
ways^ and that none should seek to force on another 
his own views or his own methods. Tolerance has 
always been a characteristic of Hinduism, which 
has never sought to convert men from their own 
faith, nor to impose on tijose within its own pale 
any special form of intellectual belief. The variety 
of philosophic views embraced within its circle, as 
shown in the six Darshanas, testifies to the tolerance 
and wide-mindedness which have ever marked 
it. This tolerance is based on the belief in the One 
Self, and t!ie reverent acceptance of the infinite 
variety of Its intellectual manifestations. Hence 
Hinduism has ever been permeated by the large- 
hcaited toleration which is the very spirit of 
Ishvara ; all are His ; all paths by which men seek 
God lead to Him ; as men walking from opposite 
quarters reach the same cit}^, though walking in 
opposite directions, so men from all quarters, seek- 
ing God, meet in Him at last. It is foolish and 
childish, then, to quarrel about the wa3^s. 



1 Bhagarnd-Gftci' iv. 11. 
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*' However men approach Me, even so do I 
accept them, for the path men take from every side 
is Mine, O rartha," 

Even when want of sufficient growth nnd know- 
ledge keeps men away from the higlier and attach- 
ed to the lower manifestations of Deity, even then 
it is the One fshvara who inspires their faith in the 
lower forms suited to their undeveloped intelligence. 
and it is He who gives tlie perishable fruit on 
which their desires are fixed. 

tr 5ir icf «ir h3 htr: 'jj^r^f^gm^STRr i 

** They whose wisdom hath been rent away by 
desires go forth to other Devas resorting to various- 
external observances, compelled by tlieir own 
natures. 

" Any devotee who seeketh to worship with 
faith any such aspect, I verily bestow the unswerv- 
ing faith of that man; 

1 Iihagarad'Gtt&, Vn. 20—23. 
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" He, endowed with that faith, seeketh the wor- 
ship of such a one, and from him he obtaineth his 
desires, I verily decreeing the benefits. 

" Finite indeed the fruit; that belongeth to those 
who are of small intelligence." 

?rsf^ mn^ ^^^ ^m^^fw^Sji^'r. ii 

** Even the devotees of other Devas who worship, 
full of faith, they also worship Me, O son of 
Kunti, though contrary to the ancient rule. 

" I verily am the enjoyer of all sacrifices, and 
^Iso the Lord, but they know ]\Ie not In essence, 
and hence they slip." 

Such is the noble and liberal teaching of Hindu- 
ism, and it should shape the thoughts of every true 
Aryan, so that he may never fall into the error of 
trying to belittle or injure any of the religions of 
the world. Let him be tolerant even to the in- 
tolerant, and thus set a good example. 

This tolerance of the religious beliefs, views, 
^nd 6o/i(i fide opinions of others should not be mis- 
understood to mean toleration of and acquiescence 
in the active infliction of wrong by the wicked on 

1 magaiaiUattob. ix. 23—24. 
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the righteous and the innocent. A good man^ 
while forgiving as far as possible wrong done to 
himself, should endeavour to set right — by gentle 
means at first, and, if these do not succeed, then by 
stern ones m accordance with the law of the land — 
all wrong inflicted on others. Such is the duty 
that Shri Krishna expressly laid upon Arjuna, with 
the whole weight of the wisdom embodied in the 
Bhagavad'Gttd. Nor should any action be mis- 
taken for intolerance which is only of the nature of 
counselling or educcition, even though it be 
the education of public opinion, or constitutional 
and sober endeavour to wean men from injurious 
ways, or a thoughtful discussion with the express 
object of eliciting truth. What is condemned is 
only the bigoted pride which imagines itself to be 
in sole possession of Truth, and would visit with 
punishment the slightest deviation from the course 
laid down by itself. 

The vices which grow out of the hate-emotioit 
when it prevails among equals correspond on the 
side of evil to the virtues we have been studying 
on the side of good. It may almost shock the 
student to see very common faults of character 
classed as the fruits of the hate-emotion, and yet if 
he thinks a little he vrill see tiiat they have the 
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marks of that emotion, as they drive men apart 
from each other, separating them and setting them 
in antagonism to each other, and that is clearly the 
result of the repellent force, which is Hate and not 
I^ove. 

The opposite of Kindness is Harshness, which 
shows itself but too often in the family as Morose- 
fiesSy Sullcnness^ Irtitability and Peevishness — very 
common failings, and the destroyers of family affec- 
tion and peace. These faults bring dark shadows 
into the family circle, in strong contrast to the 
light spread by the kind and sunny temper, and 
are but forms of Anger ^ one of the root manifesta- 
tions of the hate-emotion. Manu classes ajiger and 
harshness among the sins which are to be special!}' 
avoided : 

" Let him avoid unbelief, censure of the Vedas 
and sligliting of the Devas, hatred, obstlnicy, pride, 
aui^ci aiKi licUMiiicsb. 

And this is natural, for these are sins which are 
especially productive of misery, and probably most 
of tlie daily troubles of life which cause harassment 
and worry iuc due to anger in one form oi another. 

1 Manusnifiti, iv, 153 
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It is classed by Shri K|:i§hna,^ with lust and greed 
as forming part of the triple gate of hell and as one 
of the ^suric characteristics.^ The mind confused 
by anger is easily hurried into other sins, and it is 
one of the chief roots of crime. Impjcitiejice is one 
of its smaller manifestations, and the student who 
is intent on improving his character should be on 
his watch against ev^en this comparatively minor 
form of his great enemy. The steady effort to be 
patient with, kind to, all, will gradually eradicate 
from his character the fault of Angen 

Harsh Fault-finding, Backbiting, Slander and 
Abuse are the opposites of Magnanimity. They 
proceed from the same source as Irreverence, etc. 
The way to correct these faults is always to examine 
whether the defect for which we wish to condemn 
another is not present in ourselves. As Vidura 
says to Dhritar^shtra : — 

" Tiiou seest the iioles of another, though 
small as the mustai'd-grain, O King ! thine own, 
that are large as the Bel-fruit, even seeing tliou 
ignores t ! " 

Rudeness, CJiurlishness of bearing, a rough man- 

1 hhtrgamd-Gnd. xvi. 21. 2 Ihhl. 4. 
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ner, are the faults which are the opposites of cour- 
tesy and consideration. The}' are exceedingly com- 
mon in modern days, and are spreading in modem 
India. They are signs of a coarse and vulgar nature 
which — uncertain of its own power and of the re- 
spect of others — tries to assert itself by loudness and 
to force itself on the attention of others, and it is 
thus ahva3's a mark of weakness. The gentle cour- 
teous bearing of a man conscious of his own strength 
and position contrasts with the rough rude manner 
of a weak man, unfit for the position he is in and 
trying to cover his unfitness by self-assertion. 

Crookedness^ Unfiiirness^ Deceit, Infidelity^ Quar- 
relsomeness, Fickleness, Instability, are other com- 
mon fa jlts which appear in the relations between 
equals, and cause many troubles alike in family and 
social life. They all help to disintegrate families 
and nations and men who have these vices are bad 
citizens, and sooner or later fall into well-deserved 
contempt and distrust. 

Vindictivencss and Revengefulness are the op- 
posite of the readiness to forgive, \\\\\c\\ we have 
seen is a part of magnanimity, and thc}^ perpetuate 
troubles, keeping them alive when they might die 
by forgetful ness. The wish to return an injury 
suttered by inliicting an mjury ni return is a sign of 
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complete ignorance of the working of the law. A 
man who suffers an injury should think that he has 
inflicted an injury on another in the past, and that 
his own fault comes back to him in the injury now 
inflicted on himself. Thus he closes the account. 
But if he revenges himself now, he will in the future 
again suffer the equivalent of the revenge he takes 
on his enem}'. For that enemy will not be likely 
to think that he has been justly punished, and will 
nurse revenge again, and so the chain of claim and 
counter-claim will continue endlessly. The only 
way to get rid of an enemy is to forgive him ; re- 
vengefulness stores up trouble for the future, which 
will inevitably come to the revengeful person, and 
the injuries we suffer now are only our own revenge 
coming home to ourselves. No one can wound us 
xinless our own past places a weapon in his hands. 
Let a student remember this when some one injures 
him ; let him pay his debt like an honest man, and 
have done with it. 

Intolerance is a vice which has caused immense 
destruction in the world, especially in modern times. 
Endless wars have been caused by men of one reli- 
gion wishing to impose their faith on men of an- 
other creed, and torrents of human blood have beei> 
shed in the name of God. rcrsecuiions stain the 
page of history with blood and teals, and we may 
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sec a striking example of national ruin caused by 
religious persecution in the case of Spain, once the 
greatest of Western Powers, whose decay dates from 
the days when she slew by tliousands the Jews and 
the Moors, and finally expelled the survivors be- 
cause their faiths differed from her own. 

Sectatiantsm, when it is bitter and quarrelsome, 
is a form of intolerance, and in modern India this 
subtle enemy of leligion is undermining the ancient 
noble toleration of Hinduism. Sectarian bigotry 
divides Hindu from Hindu, and blinds them by 
magnifying unessential differences to the essential 
unity in which they are rooted. As men lose the 
spirit of religion and cling chiefly to its forms, car- 
ing only for the external ceremony and not even 
understanding its meaning and the objects it is 
intended to bring about, they become more and 
more bigoted and intolerant, and split up into more 
and more numerous parties. Thus religion, which 
should bind men together, is changed by intolerant 
bigotiy into a disintegrating force. 

The remarks which apply to religious intoler- 
ance apply in India with even greater force to 
social conventions in India as w^ell as elsewhere. In 
India they have a special application because of the 
inseparable interblending of social customs with 
religious, so that the paltriest and most trifling cus- 
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toms, having their origin in some temporary need 
on some special occasion, rapidly assume a deeply 
religious and permanent importance. 

The true Aryan must avoid intolerance and 
bigotry as he would avoid poison, and should re- 
member that it is utterly alien from the spirit of his 
ancestral religion. He must look on all Hindu 
sects as members of his own family, and refuse to 
quarrel with or to antagonise any. And he must 
look outside the pale of Hinduism, and see in the 
other religions that surround him raj^s of the same 
Spiritual Sun in which he himself is basking, and 
thus spread peace over India, and make possible for 
her a united national existence. Let his religious 
watchword be " Include," not '' Exclude," since 
the Self is One. 
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CHArTER X 

Virtues and Vicks To^YAUD.s Inferiors. 

To complete the outline of the virtues and vices 
evolved in human rek\tlons, we must consider those 
which arise in a man*s relation to his inferiors, 
accordingly as he is ruled by the love-emotion or 
by the hate-emotion. The virtues in this case will 
come under the general name of Boievolencey the 
will to do good to those who are w^eaker than 
ourselves ; the vices will come under the general 
name o{ Pride, the sentiment which causes a man 
to look down on others, and to do them injury, 
according to the activity of the hate-emotion in him. 

Love showing itself to an inferior inevitably 
takes the form of Benevolence, and its commonest 
form IS that of Compassion and Pity, Weakness, 
ignorance, folly, arouse in the man ruled by the 
love-emotion the desire to help the person who is 
at such disadvantage, by bestowing on him strength, 
knowledge, wisdom. Compassion at once springs 
up in him, as by Sympathy he feels the weakness, 
ignorance, and folly as though they were his own, 
and thus becomes anxious to remove them, to raise 
the sufferer above them. From these virtues springs 
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Bencficetice^ the «'iclive carrying out of the will to 
do good, the performance of actions expressive of 
the good-will felt. 

In the conduot of parents to their children we 
see these virtues brightly shown forth. The weak- 
ness of the thild, its dependence and helplessness, 
awaken the tenderness of tlie parent, and he be- 
comes filled with compassion and pity io^ the little 
creature that is so unable to protect and support 
itself. These virtues express themselves in softness 
of language, caressing gestures, encouraging looks 
and smiles, so that the child ma}^ lose the feeling 
of its own littleness and feebleness, and may in 
effect share and direct the strength and skill of its 
elders, and thus supply its own deficiencies. Com- 
passion and pity seek, as does all love, to lessen 
the distance between itself and its object, to raiss 
its object towards itself. It allays the apprehension 
which might arise in the inferior, in presence of 
strength greater than his own, by gracious aspect 
of Kindliness, expressing in every way that there 
is no reason for fear. Wh.ere it sees timidity and 
shrinking in the weak, it increases the outward 
manifestations of Gentleness, Softness and Sioect- 
vess^ becoming the more gentle as the object of 
compassion is the more fearful and hesitating 

The stronger, the older, those who are in a 
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way superior, siiould always remember to practise 
these gentle virtues towards the weaker, the young- 
-er, the inferior in any way, and should especially 
bear Iti mliui lIuiL ihcir cxcici^c is iJic moi e iiccded 
when the inferior shows any of the manifestations 
of fear, of the idea that the superior is a liostile 
power, likely to inflict injur}' on him. Pow.-r is so 
constantly used to oppress and to injure, that the 
first feeh'ng of the inferior in the presence of his 
superior is apt to be one of fear, and it is necessary 
to remove this by a manifestation of love. 

Compassion and Pity readily give rise to Protec- 
tion of the weak, whenever tliey are threatened by 
those stronger than themselves, and in protecting 
them Heroism appears, the cheerful risking of one- 
self for the sake of a weaker. The Hero is the man 
who risks his life for the good of another who is in 
need of help, without grudging the cost. The 
name is most often given to the warrior wlio gives 
his life for his King and his countr}-, or to the 
martyr w^ho dies for his faith ; but it is deserved 
equally by many an unknown man and woman, who 
in ordinary human circumstances sacrifices life or 
health for others — the phj^sician or nurse, who dies, 
worn out by strenuous exertions in aid of the plague- 
stricken ; the mother, who rescues a child from 
death by ceaseless tendance, careless of her life and 
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health, caring only to supply everjtliing that 
the babe needs ; the bicad-wiiuier, who becomes 
exhausted by excessive toil, sacrificing leisure, 
strength, health, that the weaker ones dependent on 
him may not feci tl'.e pinch ofstarvation. The lieroic 
virtues — Courage^ Valour^ Endurance, etc. — have for 
the most part their root in Compassion and in a 
sense of duty to the weak, a sjmpathy with them 
in their sufierings and a desire to remove these 
suffenngs ; they arc most readily evoked in pre- 
sence of the inferior in need of help. In fact, 
Avhen they appear in the relations to superiors and 
equals, it is always in connexion with the need of 
these persons, and the man showing the heroic 
virtues has something to give of which they are in 
want. It may be a King who, though occupying 
the position of a superior to his soldiers individually, 
needs their help for the protection of his crown ; or 
a brother who, normally equal, has a deficiency 
which his brother can supply at the moment ; and 
so on. It still remains that the Hero is always 
the giver, and leaves in his debt those for whom 
he pours out his life or his possessions. Compassion, 
Protection, Heroism, are virtues that especially 
befit Kings and Rulers. 

Liberality is a virtue, again, which is called 
out by the presence of inferiors, and the readiness 
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to give, the virtue of Charity^ is one which has been 
placed by Hinduism in the very first rank, w^l* 
gift, has always been an essential part of every 
saicrifice, and the feeding of BrAhmanas has been 
no less essential. By these rules men were trained 
to sacrifice part of their wealth for the benefit of 
others, and thus were led onwards to a true un- 
derstanding and acceptance of the gfreat Law of 
Sacrifice. 

Manu says : * 

^r^^f^^ ft ^?^ ^PFrr^f^r ^#9« w ^ 

" Let him diligently offer sacrifices and obla- 
tions with faith ; these, if perforrtied with faith 
arid with rightly earned wealth, become unper- 
ishing. 

" Let him' always observe the duty of charity, 
connected with sacrifices and oblations, with a 
contented mind, having sought with diligence a 
worthy recipient. 

" Something verily ought to be given ungrudg- 

ManusmritU iv. 226—228. 
25 
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ingly by him ii^o has been asked; for a worthy 
recipient will sur^dy arise who will save him from 
all." 

Tlie way in which charity shoald be dmt is 
very clearly laid down by Shri Kiri^h^a, who divi* 
des^ gifts, according to their nature, mto $ftttvic» 
rftjasic and t&masic* 

Bw^iwwwy <it i wnmtii*t li ^ 

'* That gift given to one who does nothing in 
return, saying, Mt oog^t to be . given, ' at right 
place and time and to a worttijr recliHeat, that gift 
is accounted s&ttvic. 

*• That verily which is given for the sake of 
receiving In return, or s^in with a view to fruit, 
or grudgingly, that gift is accounted r&jasic. 

'* That gift which is given at unfit place and 
time and to unworthy recipients, disre^pectfiiUy 
and contemptuously^ that is declared tAmasic" 

That charity should be done with courtesy 
and gentle kindliness is a rule on which much 

1 Bhagaiad^Oiti, xvii. ^^2Z. 
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^ti^ess ts laic!. We ofteri riad in the Itihtea direc- 
ti^m to show careful nssj^t In the lioaking cf gifts; 
charier should ever be gi-acious, for evieai a trace of 
(doiitempt or disrespect makes it, as above said, 

The idea of showirrg to \veakne^ the satne 
•c^urte^y that is extended t6 rank and superiority, 
^ tender deference and consideration, conies out 
strongly In the foHoiving shloka : 

" Way should be made foir a man in a carriage, 
for one who is above ninety years old, for a sick 
person^ for one who carries a burden, for a woman„ 
^ Snfttika, a khrg and a bridegirooffl." 

Smiilarly we find, when directions are being laid 
ilown as to the giving of food to people in the due 
order of iheir position, preference oVer all is given 
to the weak ; 

" Let him, without making distinctions, feed 
neWly^married women, young meltieha^ the sick, and 
pregnant women, even before his guests." 

Anotlier virtue which should be cultivated in 

I MfimsmfitC ii. 188» • Ibid. Ill* llib 
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relation to inferiors is what may, for lack of a better 
term, be called Appreciativeness^ the full reeognf-r 
lion of all that is best in theni. This recognition^ 
generously expressed, has a most encouraging effect; 
and stimulates them to put out all their energies.. 
The sense of weakness, of littleness, of inferiority, 
tends to paralyse, and many a man fails simply by 
lack of confidence in his own powers. A word of 
hearty appreciation gives the encouragement need- 
ed, and acts like sunshine on a flower,, causing the 
whole nature to expand and glow. 

Patience is also most necessary in all dealings 
with inferiors ; lesser ability generally implies \ts^ 
quickness of understanding, le^s power to grasp or 
to perform, and the superior needs, to practise 
patience in order not to confuse and bewilder the 
inferior. With children and servants this virtue 
has special opportunity for exercise, and its exist- 
ence in the elders is peculiarly helpful and peace- 
making in the family. Strength should be used to- 
help and support weakness, not to crush and terrify 
it, and " patience sweet that naught can ruffle " is 
a sfgn of a truly great and strong nature. Appre- 
ciativeness and Patience are specially needed in 
parents and teachers. 

The vices tliat spring out of the hate-emotion to 
inferiors are of the nature, of Pride, the sense of 
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superiority in the separated Self, looking down on 
those below it, and desiring to still further lower 
theni, in order to make its own superiority more 
marked. The character of a man filled with pride 
is graphically described by Shri Kfijh^a : 

8Tf«qt spriPWHR^r «Wf Ss^ SR^ ^CTf TOT I 

in% ^Rin^ %ft^ II ' 
"This to-day by me hath been obtained, that 
purpose I shall gain ; this wealth is mine already^ 
•and this also shall be mine m future. 

" This enemy hath been slain by me, and these 
others I shall also slay. I am fshvara, I am the 
-enjoyer, I am perfect, powerful, happy, 

" I am wealthy and well-born ; what other is 
there that is like unto me ? I will sacrifice, I will 
"give, I will rejoice." 

Such a man, looking down on his inferiors, seek- 
ing only his own gain and his own advantage^ 
"will see in them only persons to be used for his own 
-purpose. To them he will show the vices of Scofn, 
Contempt, Arrogance^ Disdain^ expressing in words 

1 Bhagamd'Qita^, xvi. 13—16. 
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and acGons His sense bf tlie distante between htpi- 
self and them. His o\m bearing will be marked 
by Aggressiveness, Self-dsseHioUy Oveibmringnes£^ 
implanting dislike and hatred in those with whom 
he comes into contact, uciless they are thoroughly 
dominated by the love-emotion. If his inferiors^ 
possess anything which he desiref;3in5i he is able to 
deprive them of it witbwt dangef to himself, he 
may fall into robbery and murde]f» and he" will use 
his superiority to oppress ^md ^sl^ve; THft^ charac- 
ters of many such men may be^tldted iq history — 
tyrants, oppressors, causing widespread desftuction 
and fftisery, and thus sowing in the breasts of thi^ 
oppressed the seeds of evil passions which sprang 
up into a crop of revolt, bloodshed and anarchy. 
Manu sternly condenjns the Kings that fail in tte^ 
duty of protection i— 

'* The king that punishes the innocent and^ptmf- 
shes jiot^he^rioMnal, he goeth into, infapay-and 
Mlf" . 

In smaller fashion these evils are reproduced io 
the family and in society, where the superiors 
show out the fruits of hate instead of love. Th<^ 

1 Manusmriti. Tiii. 128. 
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tyrannical &ther or master implants and fosters in 
hfs children and servants the vices of the oppressed^ 
and creates the evils which he later endeavours in 
vain to destroy, . . 

Hmitmr, Haughtiness, Reserve^ are subtler forms 
of this same emotion, and Work mOclv mischief 
when they apj^ar between those between whom 
cordiality, affection and openness alone should pre* 
vail. They should be very carefully guarded against 
by the student, when he comes to deal with those 
who are younger than he, or those towards whom 
nature or circumstances place him in the position of 
superior to inferior. He should ever remember 
that the duty of the superior is to bring the inferior 
up to his own level so far as is possible, and not to 
keep him inferior and constantly remind him of 
any distance that there may be between them. If 
he make the mistake of following the latter course, 
the probable, nay the certain, result will be that he 
will drive the inferior either into a slavish cringing 
and timidity and nervousness, on the one hand, or 
rebellion, pride and contempt upon the other. But 
if he behave otherwise, and treat his inferior as his 
equal, then the probability, almost the certainty, is 
that the inferior will readily see his superioritj', 
and treat him with due respect and reverence. It 
is they who selflessly help others to rise that are 
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honoured, not they who desire aggrandisement for 
themselves. 

Let the student then remember in all his rela- 
tions with his inferiors to cultivate sympathy and 
compassion and active beneficence. If in the 
family he shows these virtues to the younger and 
to the servants, in his later life in society and in 
the nation these virtues will still mark his charac- 
ter, and he will become a true philanthropist, a be- 
nefactor of his community and of his country. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Reaction of Virtues and Vices qn each 

OTHER. 

In order that a youth may understand how to im- 
prove his own character and meet the difficulties 
and temptations which surround him, it is impor- 
tant that he should know how the virtues and vices 
of people react on each other. By understanding 
4:his, he will know how to be on his watch against 
-evil reactions, and how to promote the good both 
in himself and in others. 

The general law is that an emotion — and the 
virtue or the vice that is its permanent mood — when 
exhibited by one person to another, provokes in 
that other a similar emotion, virtue or vice. An 
exhibition of love calls out love in response ; an 
exhibition of hate is answered by hate. Anger 
produces anger ; irritation causes irritation ; gen- 
tleness brings out gentleness ; patience is respond- 
ed to by patience. If the student will observe 
himself and his neighbours, he will soon discover for 
himself the reality of this law, and will see how the 
moods of people are affected by the moods they 
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meet with in others. One ill-tempered man will set 
a whole company jangling ; one sweet-tempered 
man will keep everybody at peace. 

This is the general law, working among average 
people who are equals, in whom the love-emotion and 
the hate-emotion are both present and are about 
equally balanced. When the people are not equals, 
but one is inferior to the other, the emotion, vktue 
or vice shown by one anil also produce in the other 
one similar in kind, but corresponding to the One 
first shown^ not idsuiical with it Thus an exhiltt'^ 
tion of love to an inferior will produce in him love, 
but the nature of the love will be governed by fals 
inferiority, and will be reverence, trust, serviceable* 
ness, and so on. Benevolence will be answered by 
gratitude, and pity by confidence. An exhibition of 
hate to an inferior will produce in him hate, but 
the nature of the hate, again, will be governed by 
his inferiority, and will be fear, deceit, treacherous 
revenge, and so on. Oppression will be met with 
sullenness, and cruelty with silent vindictiveness. 
The good will produce good, and the evil, evil, 
according to the general law; but the particular 
nature of the good or evil shown will be governed 
by the relative positions of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

When we come to study exceptional peo{rfe> 
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another law comes in. If an exceptionally good 
man is observed, one in whom the love-emotion is 
dominant, then it will be seen that he does not 
answer anger ivith anger, but that when atiyonq 
shows the vice of anger to him, he meets it with 
the opposite virtue^ kindness; if a man shows bino^ 
the vice of pride, he meets it with the opposite 
virtue, humility; if a man shows him the vice of 
irritation, he meets it with the opposite virtue, 
patience; and so on. The result is that the vice i^ 
checked, and very often the person who showed it 
is lied, by the exhibition of the opposite virtue, to 
himself imitate that instead. 

In the case of an exceptionally b^id man, one 
who is dominated by the hate-emotion, there is 
but too often an exhibition of vice in answer to 
an exhibition of virtue. A man showing humility 
to such a one is met by pride ; gentleness provokes 
insult ; patience stimulates oppression. 

We have thus two laws : 

1. Among ordinary persons, emotions, virtues 

and vices provoke their own likenesses, 
or correspondences. 

2. In persons who are definitely dominated by 

love or hate, emotions, virtues and vices 
provoke the appropriate subdivision of 
their own dominant emotion. 
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Let us consider instances. 

Two ordinary men, equals, meet, and one, in a 
bad temper, speaks angrily ; the other flares up 
in reply, answering angrily ; the first retorts, yet 
more angrily ; and so it goes on, each getting more 
and more angry, until there is a furious quarrel 
How often have friends been parted by a quarrel 
beginning in the ill-temper of one. 

Two other men meet, and one, in a bad temper, 
speaks angrily ; the other answers softly, with a 
pleasant smile and friendly gesture ; the anger 
of the first, finding no fuel, dies down, and the 
soft words and smile awaken an answering smile, 
the anger is gone, and the two walk off arm-in-arm. 

A man in whom the hate-emotion predominates, 
superior to another, treats the latter with insolence 
and threat, trying to force "him to yield to his will. 
The inferior meets this exhibition of evil emotion 
with fear, distrust and sullen submission, and in his 
heart springs up the desire for revenge, which he 
nourishes until an opportunity occurs to injure the 
superior. The latter, seeing the fear and sullen sub- 
mission, shows yet more insolence and scorn, the 
sight of the fear increasing the original contempt 
for the inferiority of the other. This again leads to 
increased fear and distrust and more slavish sub- 
' mission, with growing longing for revenge, and thus 
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the vicious cycle is repeated over and over again. 

A superior man, in whom the love-emotion pre- 
dominates, comes into contact with an inferior, in 
whom the very sight of his superiority arouses fear 
and distrust. The exhibition of these vices moves 
him to pity and compassion, and he answers the 
fear and distrust by increased kindness of manner 
and softness of language. The inferior thus met is 
soothed and encouraged, and his fear diminishes to 
slight timidity of approach ; this in its turn dis- 
appears,; and is replaced by trust and confi- 
dence in the good-will of the superior. Thus in his 
heart the love-eniotion is aroused, and the seeds of 
% irtue are implanted instead of those of vice, and 
the relation established is one which conduces to 
the happiness of each of the persons concerned. 

The ItihSsa and- Puranas have many instances 
of this interplay of emotions, of the effects of the 
exhibition of virtues and vices reacting on each 
other. Bhima's scornful laughter over the blunders 
of Duryodhana awakens hatred and the desire for 
revenge in the bosom of the latter, and the hatred 
grows into one of the causes of the destructive war 
between the P^ndavas and the KTurus. Kau^shalyft's 
angry reproaches as to the treatment of RSma are 
met by Dasharatha with gentle humility, and she is 
quickly moved to repentance and shows loving 
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humility in return. Arjuna's fear at the sight Ctf 
the Virat-rOpa is allayed by Slirl Kiri^h^a's gentle 
words and re-assumption of His ordinary form. 
These storie^.are told for our instruction, that we may 
learn how we should meet and conquer evil, not by 
imitating it, but by exhibiting the opposite emotioa 
A fire is easily put out at the beginnings but whea 
it has fuel thrown into it, it grows and increases, 
and at last destroys all with which it comes into 
contact 

Thd student will now understaild tite semitific 
nature of the command addressed to their follow^s 
by k\\ tiie great Teachers^ iicver to return evil wft6 
evil, but always with godd« We can undet^tiind 
now why and htw it has ever b^sn said: Ite \mt6 
others as you u'ould ihey should do to yotk 

this is the summary of the Science of Conduct, 
because the "others" are in very truth "you'.* 
yourself. Says Manu : 

** Let him n ot be ^n^ again wIUi the augty 

1 Mah&bhirata, Sh&ntS Parva. Ixxxvi. 
f Man^mtki. ti. 46. 
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man ; bemg harshly addr^^sed, let him jspeak 
goftly." 

The SdfPta^ Veda says : 

%5fw 5^!wwt wif^ #nf ifSnv^ I ^ 

" Cross the passes so difficult to cross. (Con- 
quer) wrath with peace ; untruth with truth.** 
Says the Buddha : 

" Hatred ceases not by hatred at any time : 
hatred ceases by love." 

And again : 

" To the man that causfelessly injures me, I will 
return the protection of my ungruding love ; the 
more evil comes from him, the more good^stedl flow 
from me." 

And again ; 

^' He who bears iU^wiil to those who bear ill* 
vrili can never become purei but he who feels no 
ill-will pacifies those who hate.....«Ovircomc anger 
by not being angered ; overcome evil by good ; 
overtoine avarice by liberality ; overcome falsdiood 
bytruth*'* 

Says Lao-tze : 

" To those who are good, I am good ; and to 
those who are not good, I am also good ; and thus 

1 AraAya^gdna, Arka'parm. 2 Pmpothaka^ 
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love-emotion, and will oppose kindness to unkind- 
ness, courtesy to rudeness, uprightness to deceit* 
Thus he will not only avoid increasing the mis- 
chief caused by others ; but in those others theoa- 
selves, unless they be exceptionally evil, he will 
arouse right emotion and help them to improve. 

In his inferiors he will try to plant the seeds of 
trust and confidence, encouraging them by his gen- 
tleness and patience, and eradicating all suspicion 
and fear. When he finds an inferior showing these 
vices, he will not allow himself to give way to scorn 
and contempt, but will increase his own gentleness 
and patience, and gradually lead the weaker into 
the love-relation with himself that will make their 
relations mutually pleasant. 

If these principles ruled human relations in the 
family, the community, the nation, how changed 
would be the aspect of the world. How quickly 
would discord change to peace, storm to calm, 
misery to happiness. To use knowledge to guide 
action, so that right action may spring from right 
knowledge, should be the aim of every student of 
the Science of Ethics. Only thus can character be 
builded, and India's sons become worthy of their 
motherland. The student of to-day is the citizen 
of to-morrow. May right instruction lead him to 
noble life. 
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"I am giving you complete union of hearts and 
minds, in which ill-feeling finds no place. Even as 
the cow is pleased with the new-born calf, so let 
one be pleased with another. Let the son follow 
his father and be of one mind with his mother. 
Let the wife remain in peace with the husband and 
speak sweet words to him. Let not the brother 
bear malice towards brother or sister. Let all 
become harmonious with each other, and let all 
treat each other well." 



Peace to all Beings. 
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